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A QUESTION OF QUALITY 


CHAPTER I 

The dressing gong iVad sounded.* Its sonorous 
note Had reached Christine's ears as she ran llecdly 
through a Short cut of the groun;ils up to a side 
entrance. She \vas*a little out ofi(bn'ath and lyid t’o 
sjtop once and tear off a portion yf a lac(‘ Hounct*, hut 
she was off again t1ec‘tlyMn a scH'ond ; and when the 
liouse was reached she rarj^ up by tlie servants’ 
stair<?ase and reached her own •room unob;(?rvj‘d. 
Once inside she flung hers(‘li into a chair for^i ft'w 
minutes. Her inSid had everytlSng pre‘pared. 

I know I'm ever so lat(‘/’ s:ii(l ( hristine wlirn 
slie had recovered her breath ; “ but I didn’t lik<* 
to leave Mr;;;. Bryne, poor old son^, she had 
many questions to askiabout tlic wedding, and 
of course that girl^A'ho is expecf(‘d to look after lua* 
hadn’t come back kom the village. So I w^aited.” 

“ And you’ve been running *in those white satin 
s^oes, too ; why, they’re wet through, Jliss 
Christine,” ^ 

“ Are they ? ” said Christine indi/ferently. 
“ Oh ! — ^oh ! Barker, F am so tired.” 

Barker responded to-^this quickly enough: 
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And I shoul^l think you'd ought Ho Ue tired, 
miss :^\vhy, you were up this momtng about five, 
and over at the doctor's doing things, till you* 
hardly left yourself itime to get into your brides- 
mcyd’s dress.” 

^iristine Fielding laughed and gave a little sigh 
of fatigue at Uie same time. 

“Well, anyhow, it went off very well, didn^: it ? 
Have you ever seen a prettier w’edding or a prettier 
bride i ” 

“ You’d best let me get you dressed, Hiss 
Christine,” anstvered Barker^*' or would you like to 
have your dinner upstairs ? ” 

“ Good hcaviiis, no I ” said Miss Fftlding. “ I 
should have t^he^i telegraphing 40 all the specialists 
in London if I didn^ go down to dinner. I w'onder 
where he is ? Pcrh?4:)s he Itas wanted me. I know 
he had some betters th%t 1 ought to have written.”* 

“ Tlxc master caft't o^xpocl you to do cveryfhing, 
Miss f hristine.” 

And at this the drl laughed. 

“Why — what oo I do? Nothing! I’m the 
most disgracefully idle person of my acquaintance. 
N^w then, Bai4;er, get me out of this (^ess.” 

As she was standing bru^Jiing out Lct brown hair 
there came a fierce Tcnocking at iier door. * 

Christine turned and stoocLN'iith a smile on her 
face. 

“ t"ou can’t come in,” she called out. 

A boy’s voice answered her : 

“ The ipater’s been looking for you everj^here. 

Say, where have you beenf? Uncle Henry has 
been asking for you I don’t kifow how many times.” 
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Christine flfcw to the door and 0 |>ened it. 

“ Has he really asked for me, Roger ? ” 

“ Honour bright ! ” said the boy. We thought 
you were lost ; and Sir George is fearfully huffy. 
You promised him a ^ame of tennis before 
dinner.” 

“ So I did,” said Christine, “ Oh^ Roger, what 
m eajjth shall I say ? ” 

“ It •doesn’t matter about him much,” said 
Roger ; “ but you might have thought of 
Cljristine laughed, and rapped the top of his 
head with her brush. 

“ You’re not the sort of person one forgets so 
easily, Mr. Roger,” she said. I #ay, be a dear, 
and go and ask Gascon to keep d^ner back adittk 
while. I can’t be ready just vet. Then, Roger, 
just go and find Dad5y,»and tell him I’ll run into 
ffis room before dinner. % may want me for 
sometfiing.” 

“ He’s got somebody wifli him,” said Roger., 

“ Somebody wfth h*m ! ” related Christine. 

“ What sort of somebody ? ” 

The boy shrugged his shoulders. 

I don’t kjiow, all I know is tha^ Casson saic^ 
somebody had Jtrrived on business,” 

Cflristine utteredtan impatient exclamation. 

” Really it’s too bad," she said. " Surely they 
Ihight give the poor man a litfle peace ? I shall 
ra^ke liim promise me faithfully that he won’t 
let anyone in t^wn know where he is when he comes 
down next time. Now, Roger, you must run. I'll 
be ready in ten minutes'" 

At this remark Roger 
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“ T^n minute^ten hours you rfean ! •! know 
what you women are when foh. gef togging your-' 
selves up.” • 

Go away, you rftcle little boy,” said Christine, 
th§3ugh a crack of the door. Then she shut it and 
laufhed as she heard him whistling vigorously as he 
went down tl^ passage. 

“ That young gentleman’s growing up,” ren^rked 
Barker sagely ; adding, ” his mother’s going to 
have her hands full by and by.” 

” Oh ! Peggy can manage more than one little 
schoolboy,” observed Miss flelding. 

She shook her head as her maid brought forward 
a gown which ^d been lying on the bed. ^ 

• ” No ; I won’t\)iit on that tlfing. Give me some- 
thing cool, one of%my old white dresses; Daddy 
always likes me in •white.* ^ 

Miss FieldTing gaus%d to look at herself ^n the 
long fnirror just bef^rc^ leaving her room. She 
had done her hair very hurriedly^ and was not too 
well pleased with^the result, but there was no time 
to change it now. 

” Am I very untidy ? ” she asked Barker, 
Barker answdted shortly ( 

” You’ll do, mis^” 

Just pausing to pick up he? gloves and a fan 
the girl went out into the passage, and then she^ 
rar^ down the wide old oaken staircase and paused 
when she came to the binding where it divided 
into two. A woman was sitting on.a deep, com- 
fortable«ouch in the recess formed by the division 
ot the staircase. A book was on her knee, but she 
was not reading. Christidh bent over the railing 
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and dcoppecf •one . of her gloves,^ on to the open 
pages of the Book.* • - ^ 

Hallo, there ! '* she said with ^ laugh in her 
voice. " Where have you been, Peggy, all this 
time ? ^ 

Her cousin turned and looked up at her. |)Shc 
was the mother of the schoolboy ai^ there was a 
distiqpt resemblance between them. 

“ W^ere have I been ? ” she exclaimed. “ Well, 
I like that ! Do you know we nearly sent c^ver to 
the neatest town to hire its crier ? Have you been 
staying to comfort thi bride’s fatlier and mother 
all this time ? ” 

“ No/* sBid Christine. “ I thwight it better 
to leave Mrs. Brathmorc to hersejjlf for a little while. 
Besides you know I made her promise to bring the 
doctor to dinner to-night. It iwill be more cheery 
for them than being alone.’* « • 

“ cth ! ’* said Mrs. Du^wyrth^as she cloiwxl jier 
book. “ So there is to be some dinner ? ” 

** Did you dou^t it ? Are you hungry ? " 

“ Hungry ! I’m simply famished I Besid(‘s, 
what is there to do in the country if on(! doesn’t 
cat ? ** , • ^ 

Christine r^n down tjic stairs and sat on the 
couch beside her to\isin. 

“ Peggy,’* she said, “ you arc almost as greedy as 
'your son.” 

. ” Roger shall pay you out for that remark,” said 
Mrs. Dudwor^i. She was really rather short-sighted, 
and she screwed up her eyes now and J^)oked at 
Christine. She alwayl liked looking at^rlstuS^ 
It was not that the girlVas simply^pll^^helMff? 
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more potent charm than that. Her moYements 
were indescribably graceful, atic? oneVas consc ous 
always of a sense of delicacy, that innate refinement 
winch clings to somc^personalities like a fragrance. 
And yet, young, slim, childlike and sensitively 
dclif:atc as she was, there were indications in 
Christine Ficljling's face of strength, a reposeful 
■itrength not customary in one of her ye^ars, a 
;trcngth born of mental gravity, of deep and un- 
usual thought, and in a minor degree of that element 
of self-suiricienfy which ('omes perhaps natumlly 
wh('n a life is lived very nui^h alone, as Christine's 
life was. To Margaret Dudworth there was definite 
beauty in the 6ral face of the girl, wifli it^ clear, 
Inialtlfy pallor an\j its rare grhy eyes and warm 
red mouth. 

George Narboroigh ha^ been wandering about 
looking evcrywlune fof^ you,’’ she said. “ sat 
^ith nfc a little wnile ilfU'r the trees, and I tried 
to console him, but I wasn't very ^successful.” 

A little warm I'olour crept into Christine’s face 
for an instant. 

” I am so sorry,” she said ; “ I am afraid Sir 
George will th^nk mo a poor sort of .hostess, but 
I had to give old ]\|rs. Byme a full aescription^of 
the wedding, and take her her shfre of the cake and 
flowers. And she wanted to know everything, of 
course, poor old soul ! I believe I have been talking 
for nearly two hours.” • 

” You will miss Enid Brathmore, won’t you ? ” 
Mrs. Dudc’orth said. 

And Christine nodded her ifead. * 

” Very, very much. She has really been my; 
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only gifj-frientJ, and when I realize that she has gone 
I feel a little sorry ftr myself.” 

“ I wish,” said Margaret Dudworth in a spon- 
taneous way, “ that you wqjild make haste and 
follow her example/* 

Christine laughed, but she blushed again, fliis 
time a little more decidedly than before. 

“ SUly Peggy ! ” she said. “ \f horn shall I 
marry? Roger won’t have me» and then you know 
I am never going to leave my Daddy ? Do you 
suppose that I should ever be happy anywhere but 
with him ? Peggy, ism't it lovel;^^ sitting here ? 
The hall is so beautiful in this light.” 

Mrs. Dudwwth lay back and loj^kcd about her. 
Glance* where she might she sa\N^nothing hut thiit 
which was purest in art. Hunsl^n Manor had been 
beautiful in itself wht'n HenryJ^'ielding had bought 
It many years ago to be the Jjome of liis young wife. 
His Aarriage had been a romaiJtic one. KUzabetlv 
Fielding had been a goveAe?s when fate had thrown 
her in the path\^ay of a man who even then was 
beginning to be regarded as a giant in the world of 
finance. They had made their home in the country, 
for Mrs. Fielding had cared only forjlrampiil simple 
things, the tVwld vith its rush and cxcitcmefit 
hdld no charm fcf her. And Hs her slightest wish 
had been law to ^Lcnry Fielding, and at that time 
the old Manor-house and estate of Hunston hap- 
pened to come into the market, he had at oncc^paid 
the big purchase price and had established his wife 
as mistress of a home, the very walls of which seemed 
eloquent of poetry and romance. Hcre^Christia^ 
their only child, had been bom, and here the young 
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mothor, the adored wife, had slipped awa^y from 
the It^idcr, passi(ihatc love whicji had been lavished 
ui)on her. This loss had been actually the first 
bleak experiertbe in Henry Fielding s unprecedented 
care(‘r of success, and it^as a grief which never 
fadu'cl. ICven now, years after she had been laid 
in \cv grave, Christine never dared mention her 
mother’s iiamA to her father, d('spite the close and 
t<‘n(l(a' sympathy which existed between them. 

Henry lui'lding was a man now of immense 
wc'altlf. He was a man of power. Nothing marked 
mor(‘ surely, to Alargarct Dia^worth at least, the very 
remarkable characteristics of this man (self-made and 
rising, so it was asserted, from the humbiest circum- 
slaiK'cs) than atmosphere^ of his honm life. 
As in* his appearlmce he was a singularly hand- 
some, and refined nvin, so^in 4iis home, there was 
no ostentation, none of that conscious revelation' 
^f vulgarity and #gn?Jrance which so frcqifvJntly 
hovers *about the pathwily of those who have 
amassbd mon(*y as iuedding had afiiassed his. He 
possessed in the rarest degree, critical judgment 
and a perfection of taste, but more than this he 
eviiH'i'd a pronounced individuality in his worship 
of'the beautiful. 

They were not inondy ti*easurc| of olden tim^, 
glorious relics of other generations, which had found 
their way to Ilunston. The low-walled rooms w^ere 
ge milted with works of genius, efforts of modern 
hands, some of which might have perished unrecog-* 
ni/.ed if chance or destiny had not bft)ught them 
aerpss Mr.^Fielding’s path. 

‘ A portrait of himself by ^ne of these modem 
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masters *)iiung above the high carved fireplace of 
the hall, and Ohristin^ turned now to look a4 her 
father’s picture. She loved him with a love that 
was immeasurable, having its j^oot in admiration, 
reverence, and devotion. %She knew that he had 

great name, a great place in the world of finand^, 
but she was convinced that no one knew his il^al 
greatness as she did. 

Mrs. Dud worth put down her eye-glasses after a 
while. 

“ r)ecidedly it is a pretty place, and everythmg is 
very nice,” she said; ” Jj^it I want iny dinner.” 

And Christine woke out of her dn'anis. 

” Peggy, yf>u are hopeless ! ” 

Mrs. Dud worth haif rlos(‘d her ^’es. 

” Man cannot live by pic tun^S alone, nor by 
iK'ither c an lie 4^1 1 olcf furniture — -I want 
1 Distinctly and definitely .1 want my 

dinner? ” 

” Well, if that is th(‘ cifte^you must have yoftr 
dinner, I supposc^/^ 

Christine got uj), and at that moment Ihc' butler 
moved across the hall and a young man sauntc'red 
leisurely down the' staircase. 

” Casson, it ^eems that Mrs. Dudworth is very* 
hun^y, and it reaHj^ is getting \ 4 ry late. Is there 
no sign of the doctoi^and Mrs. Brathmore ? ” asked 
Miss Fielding as the butler turned on some of the 
lights. 

The fly has just turned in at the lower gate, 
miss,” the butler answered. 

” Then we will hav# dinner at once, please,” 
said Miss Fielding. 


tapestry ; 
my dinner 
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The butler, however, with a deprecating manner, 
{oun4 this impossible. 

'' I thought perhaps you'd rather wait, miss. 
The gentleman is s^ll with Mr. Fielding.” 

Christine frowned slightly. 

Of course we will wait. Peggy, where is 
Ro^er ? ” 

” I don’t Snow,” said Roger's mother placidly ; 
” but I suspect he is trying to make himsetf extra- 
ordinarily beautiful for your sake.” 

said Christine with a laugh and* a glance 
up at the stlircase down#which Sir George Nar- 
borough was slowly descending, ” Roger has thrown 
me over. ‘ I %n\ despised and rejected. He was 
going on anyh^v this afternoon with that big 
Coniston girl quite cut me out, didn’t she, 
Sir George ? So ^orry io keep you weiiting for 
dinner. ItNsn't real^ my fault.” 

She^ turru'd tifvvards the open doorway, and 
N?ir|)orough followed ^ef . 

I have a grievanrt*,” he sai^ in a low voice; 
” you promised me a game of tennis this late 
afternoon. I waited for you, but you never 
j:am(*.” • 

” I am afraid I forgot^ all about'" my promise,” 
said Christine frifhkly. ” I’m « awfully sorry,*' Sir 
Georgia ; but the fact is everyjthing has been con- 
fused with nui to-day. Weddings are great events 
down here. I have neglected all sorts of lit^c 
duties I ought to have done. For instance, I know 
my father had a number of letters he wanted me to 
*%mte. He has two secretaries in town, but when 
he is here I do their work. Isn't the breeze deli- 
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cious ? In a litfle while the moon ifiW rise and the 
mght will be so^aufital.” 

She was speaking rapidly because ,she became 
•nervously conscious of the fact that the man beside 
her was looking at her ve^y steadily. This sens^ 
•f self-consciousness, of lack of case was new Jto 
Christine. She moved away a step or two, then flie 
looked back over her shoulder. 

^ Peg^, you shall eat at last ! The Brath- 
mores have come.*’ And running down the ^teps 
she went to meet her friends as the cab drew up. 

With a slight shrug ofithe shoulders* and a frown 
of impatience Sir George walked back into the 
hall. Mrs. iJiidworth glanced at hiiA with a half 
quizzical expression in her charmiftg eyes, but he* 
did not seem inclined to be sociable. Standing by 
01^ of the tables he pickc^l up fne of the evening 
papers ^nd began to read it.m The cxperi('nce of 
being put into the back-grjuyd sfung the man : jt 
was not the first time sinc'e he had been at Hun'^ton 
that he felt out of fiis element. 

There was certainly very little to interest him 
in the few people he met here. He liked Margaret 
Dudworth^ of course : they were old friends, but she, 
alwjws imbued* him with^the idea that she under- 
stood him just a little too clear 1 }^; and though she 
Ijad been instrumental in introducing him to the 
Fieldings he was by no means sure whether she was 
wholly in sympathy with his intentions. Not tliat 
this really trqpbled him. When he made up his 
mind to any given thing, in any given direftion, he 
usually carried through any plans he might makr 
fgr the achievement of the desired object. At the 
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present instancy he had sacrificed Several excellent 
grease-shooting engagemente ^urel5^ to prolong his 
stay at Hunston Manor sufficiently to bring about 
an intimate* frienclship between Henry Fielding’s 
daughter and himself. ♦ 

* Sir (korge Narborough had accepted Mrs. Dud- 
w^rtli's invitation to Hunston Manor with the 
complacent Condescension of showing an jmiable 
spirit. Because, although Mr. Fielding Vas, of 
course, a great person in the City, he really had no 
social standing, neither was he the sort of man with 
whom Sir Gectrge as a rule iratemized. Narborough 
had prepared himself for the usual elements which 
characterize tijje environment, as a general rule, 
i)i a,self-made r^n. but Henry Fielding had proved 
a surprising and* an agreeable experience, both as 
regarded himself a^d his surroundings. Sir George 
found himSelf more ^han once at a disadvantage 
when^the desultofy after-dinner chat turned into 
political channels, or whfn matters of art or science 
were discuissed. He really could *find no fault with 
his host and from the first had given a real touch of 
lioiuage to the girl who ruled in her father’s house. 
Indeed, a litUc paradoxically, Narborough rather 
resented the simple unpretentious'* yet dignified 
life lived by Henrf Fielding and his daughter. 

III his opinion the simplicity in the Hunston 
menage was rather ridiculous. 

Mrs. Dudworth had roused Sir George’s curiosity 
in the girl. ^ 

“ She POOS nowhere, she knows really no one. 
♦Indon’t think she has the least idea how rich she is 
going to be,” Mrs. Dudworfc had confided to him 
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" She only has ofte hobby, one source of happiness — I 
was almost going; to sihy one expression of religiai — 
and that exists in her devotion to her father. She 
does not love Henry in the or(Jinary sense of the 
word, she reverences 

“ Rather unusual 1 ** Sir George had said, anS 
Mrs. Dudworth had replied emphatically : 

" Vejy. But what I feel about tfie matter is 
this ! th^re is no earthly reason why the girl should 
not love her father in this way except that Henry 
like the rest of us is mortal, and what would become 
of Christine, what her figure would be without her 
father, I can't begin to imagine ! So I want to put 
her into a fre%h groove. I want to interest her and 
to detail her nature from this /ngle ideal, .and 
Henry is with me in this. Now yob understand why 
hg has asked me to* bning pjt)ple to Himston. 
Christine's outlook must be br 4 )adened gfadually." 

Sir George Narborough had tmiled to Itself 
when he had met Chris^ne Fielding. She hfid 
seemed to him so^young. To detach such a girl’s 
romantic emotions from her father, and attach them 
to himself, had appeared the easiest task in the 
world ; but ^to-night, after three-w^jeks' stay, he 
felt he had mcide a mistake in his judgment. He 
was no nearer wdeiistanding^ Henry I^elding’s 
daughter now than Jie had been in the first moment 
of meeting her. 

.It mortified him beyond expression to hav5 to 
confess to hinjself that he had made such singularly 
little impression on his young hostess. 

Narborough was juirt an ordinary man : thej«< 
^yas nothing subtle in his mental construction, nor 
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was he very intelligent. He had*his proper share 
of Inanity, however, and a supreme <belief in himself 
and in the rules of life which he had written to suit 
himself. By one of the best used of these rules. 
Miss Fielding should ha^^e arrived at the tender stage 
a flirtation with himself after three weeksio^ 
pleasant intimacy. Yet, though he had been at 
Hunston for more than three weeks, he had scarcely 
begun to beat down the barrier of polite ind&erence 
which attends on mere acquaintanceship. It an-' 
noydl him now to watch Christine fussing •affc^ction- 
ately over Mfs. Brathmore and her husband : her 
genuine interest in such common-place people 
only emphasi:;^d the, fact of her lack ^f interest in 
himself. Reallj^^he did not jinderstand her. In 
truth, Narborough was vexed with himself for re- 
maining, and yet oistinat^ly •enough he determined 
not to go ijll he fiad brought matters to a more 
satisfactory point-#--one which would lead to^future 
development, if not t(f afi immediate triumph. 

The arrival of Roger Dudworth sliding down the 
banisters caused a little diversion. 

Roger ! cried out Mrs. Dudworth, really 
alarmed. IR)w many times must I tell you not 
tb do that ? 1 always expect to seb'you land on 
your head.” 

“ That’s about the safest tiding he could do,” 
said Narborough throwing down the newspaper. 

“ You know what they say about an Irishman’s 
skull.” 

“ Why you’re Irish yourself,” retorted the boy, 
and Mrs. Dudworth broke in with a laugh : 

“Oh no, he isn’t! AUtthe Celt was civilized 
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out of him long ^go.” Then she called to Christine. 
‘•Dinner ! ” she said, ‘I (^nner — dinner — dinner !,” 

Christine turned. 

“ Really I am awfully sorry, she said. “Look 
here, I think I’ll go and see what is keeping Daddy.” 
^ Roger put himself forward. 

Let me go, Chris,” he said. 

But Christine shook her head. 

“ No, I’ll go. He won’t mind me. It is really 
too bad of anybody coming on business at this time 
of day,, or -rather night. Why not all go in, Pt^fegy 
dear ? Daddy and I will join you diretitly.” 

But Mrs. Dudworth shook her head. 

“ Oh, no, we’ll wait of course.” 

Christifle slipped tbrough the 1^11, down the 
passage that led towards the back of the house. 
Her father’s study was on t^e grownd floor—a large, 
]ong room with oak panelling^ and tliirk beams 
across tfie low roof. There wa^ a green baize 
door closing over the oak dhe^ wliirli gave acfmit^ 
tance to the room, afld as she paused before openmg 
these double doors Christine heard the sound of 
someone within speaking distinctly : the voice 
was rough and loud. There was someyhng menac- 
ing in the sound of that voice, something which 
awakAied a quick ai^ curious sen^ of fear. 

Christine only paused an instant, however; then, 
slipping through the green baize door, she turned the 
handle and entered the room. She did not advance 
immediately. The windows were thrown open ; 
she could feel tfie fresh night air, the scent of the 
flowers in the gardens stole softly to her. The only, 
flight in the room came from the reading lamp on the 
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table, and this Jight within the grdbn shade centred 
in circumscribed fashion on. the table. It was cleir 
enough, however, for Christine Fielding to see her 
father's face, and ^as she looked at him she winced, 
as with sudden physical suffering. He did not see 
lier, apparently he had not heard her enter. 
vAls standing with his head bent and his hands 
hanging by his side. ^ 

Christine luMrd him speaking in a nervous 
voice, and one sentence came clearly to the girl's 
ear*: “ I have said there shall be restihitign, full 
and complete reslitutiop. very thing shall be 

done tliat " Christine closed the door and 

moved rapi(i^y forward into th(‘ rooih. 

'fhe .sight olVher fatht^r, sv beloved, so revered, 
acttudly cringing before this oth(;r man sent a pain 
like a knife-thrusfJthro%di the girl's heart. Tl^ere 
was a str(t»g materrj^al eh'ment mingling in^with the; 
filial, love Christine cherished for her father ; and 
rfow, as slie rcalizeh the amazing fact that she 
was a witness to a suffering \Vhich was coloured 
with humiliation, she was conscious really of only 
one feeling, and that was to protect him if possible. 
In a vague ^vay she realized that the man stand- 
ing in front of her father had turned and was 
looking at her a^ she came rapidly forward.^ 

“ Father ! ” said Christine. ^ 

Henry Fielding turned sharply, and as he saw the 
girl standing there closely to him he seemed to 
shrink from her. Then he looked at the other man 
There was something abject in his movement, ir 
4\is voice a pleading note.# 

“ My daughter,” he said 
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The man to whom he spoke mad<| no movement. 
He only stared^ deliberately at the slim, white- 
robed figure ; and Christine in her turn looked 
^back at him deliberately. 

She saw that he was tallmnd strong, having the 
look of a sea-faring man. His clothes were shabby 
and common. One of his hands rested on the brrf'k 
of a chair, and it was a powerful han^. His hair 
was tingCd with grey, y(‘t (he face was (lie face 
of a young man. ^ 

For an instant the intolerahh* pain, the suffocating 
sensation brought by tlijs unexpected and tragic 
moment mastiaed ( hiistme. and then' ( amo uj)on 
her a new seifte of f(‘ar. h'or just aj>/she realized 
the pitiless strengtlw>f this strau^v' man wivnn • 
she confnmted, so intangiidy and yet most 
definitely, the sense of la rjathei^s feebh'iiess (ame 
to lier significantly. 

It was only for the s]>ac(* of^m ihstant or so^that 
Christine and this man looked at oik* anolh(‘r. tbeii 
he spoke : 

“ You'd best simd your daughter away/' he said. 

“ She might hear something sh(' wouldn't likii to 
hear.” 

Henry FiekliTig put his hand on Christine’s 
shouWer. 

“ Go — go, my dear(^st. I beg of you to h’ave me, 
Christine. I command you to go.” 

The girl bit her quivering lip, and then she 
turned and almost passionately .die kissed the 
hand rest ng on her shoulder. Though her heart 
w’as full almost beyond endurance she obeyciF 
him implicitly. Turning, •she walked bark nnf f- 
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the door this t^e, but to the long open windows, 
an* passing out she seeme^ to mek into the gre^ 
mist of the twilight beyond. 

For a few minu^^s the girl wandered she hardly 
knew where, only the«knowledge that she must 
control herself, that she must go back to the others 
thl.t she must let no one see, if possible, any change 
in her ; onl^ the conviction that her father would 
rely upon her to do this, gave her courage to* subdue 
the ^hysterical longing to break down and shed 
tears. And in a little while she felt she might 
venture to return to the ^^all. How she restrained 
herself from weeping she could not have told. She 
only knew Aat the necessity, the v4tal necessity, 
.of controlling \ierself was paramount \tith her. 
As she walked towards the house she trembled^ 
however, for her ^erves ^'tre shaken, and there 
was a dreVdful forcjJjoding in her heart. In t'iiis 
strange moment *she^ awakened to the re^ization* 
thi^t it is not only in great things that sacrifice is 
demanded of a great love I 



CHAPTER n 

Sir GEORCMiN.\RnoKor(;ii met Christine as she came 
slowly along the corridor the gardi'n. 

“ Peggy Ikis sent me to liiul yon/’ he said. 
“ She is afraid •that yon will vanish ae.vM.” 

“ I wis just coming,” Chrisane answered. 
” Sir George, will yon please take’ in Mrs. Brath- 
mo;c? My father will* joia ns soon as he can. 
][ am sor^y; you must be starvijig. It is/-itisnow 
nearly nine o’clock.” 

“ All right,” said Narbor^ngh. 

He looked at her sharply and noticed at once 
that something was wrong, and that she was 
making a marvellous effort at self-control. 

As they advanced into the light he^saw her lips 
tremble and he* caught the glint of tears on her 
lashe#. This new aspect of her pleased him. He 
could not even pret^d to guess at the cause of 
her annoyance or her agitation, but the fact of 
it was decidedly interesting, even stimulating. 

As they joined the others and stood a moment 
waiting for Casson to announce dinner, Roger 
Dudworth approached Qhristine. 

‘‘ I say, Chife, what’s np ? ” the boy asked bluntly. 

# ' 
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“ You look mAst awfully bkie ! Has someonf 
be* stealing Cousin Henry*? ” 

Sir George moved up sharply behind the boy and 
pinched his ear. • Roger immediately and de- < 
li/,difedly began to spar with him, whilst Mrs. 
Dud worth glanced at the girl quickly. 

^ Shall we all go in ? Sir (icorge, please don’t 
hurt iny baby.” 

Th(‘ boy was furious. 

“JIurt me! I say, mater, I’m not china, you 
know ; 1 shan’t break.” 

” 1 don't icnow what y(trr(‘ made of, but I know 
you’re hungj^. Conu‘ in and eat,” saM his mother ; 
and Mrs. Dud’i’orth l(‘d the way herself ^into the 
*dining-room as ‘^^le spoke. * 

Her kinship with Christine was really not very 
close, but the giif had^ grown up regarding ker 
almost as W( .yUWi av(‘ reg.irded an cldc% sister :• 

ii^d(HM, Margaret l)t%d^'orth had be(‘n one of the 
few who had had an intim;^te footing in the 
Idelding’s houstdiold from the beginning. She 
was his wif(!’s second cousin, and Henry Fielding 
had a very sincere regard and admiration for this 
« alert, amusihg, int (‘resting and j¥ippy woman. 
Although a widow, Mrs. Dudworth frankly con^ssed 
that slie was a happy womarf; just as she con- 
fessed in the same frank way that her marriage 
with the man old enough to be her father had been 
a matter arranged by her parents and not onc^of 
inclination. She was sincerely attjKhed to Henry 
Fielding, whose friendship with herself and her 
' boy she had good reason ho prize, and she loved 
Christine very, vciy dearfy. She knew now that 
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lomething had*gone wTong, so ske flung herself 
into the breach* and* tfianks to her merry chcifter 
and brisk, tactful manner, she manuuvrocl to keep 
, the attention of the others away from Christine. 

In her eager efforts to help the girl, Mrs. Ducl- 
^orth found herself ably seconded by Sir George 
Narborough, who had rarely shown himself in slich 
a pleasant mood. • 

Dinner was nearly over when the door opimed 
and Mr. Fielding canu* in. 

Christihe almost rose from her seat as she saw' 
him. It cost her an enormous effott to sit still 
and not to run to him and put her arms about 
him, ‘and as* if understanding thi:j Iffnry Fii*lding 
stood just an instant»l)ehind hcu* chair, and, st()o<)ing^ 
he kissed her tenderly. 

thousand apoTogits,'’ If* said. “1 am so 
sorry l^was detained.” 

He passed on and sat in |iis lisual seat, ^nd as 
she saw him begin to smtle and chat and eaj his 
dinner unconcernedly, Christine's lu'art droi)ped 
again to its usual beat. Her lips Ixgan t (> lose 
their pallor, and the strained e.xpression went from 
her eyes. 

It was not possible jthat the strange episode 
which she had witnessed coukr lx* driv<‘n out of 
her memory so qukkly, nor that her anxiety, which 
had been swept to such a tragic point, could be 
\VhoUy set aside just because Iu.t father seemed to 
be himself again ; and yet the girl most naturally 
snatched at the comfort which her father’s quiet 
expression suggested. 

She had not even efttempted as yet to try and 
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understand the^ meaning of the words which sljp 
haU overheard ; but as she sat looking at Henry 
Fielding, every now and then and as that pang 
of misery, of fear, of most bewildering doubt • 
loosened, she began un^bnsciously to seek for some 
explanation of it all. And it seemed to her that s. 
pAbable translation of the whole affair might be 
that the stPangc, rough man with his,i)uming 
accusative eyes and contemptuous lips had been 
just^one of those cranks who infest the lives of 
the very rich. Through her father’s secretaries, 
Christine had heard that* Mr. Fielding was beset 
by beggars ^and claimants lor charity of every 
description. 

• It» was true thjs particular •man had not looked 
exactly as if he were begging his manner had really 
been too aggressivi, too •insolent for that : never- 
theless, Chnstine, lilfe many others, grasped at the# 
famtdst shadow o? ar^ej^cuse to satisfy herself that 
the, nameless fears which had .chased themselves 
through her brain had no real cause for existence. 

Mrs. Dudworth caught herself looking from time 
to time at Henry Fielding. She detected a change 
in the man’s expression, though it of so elusive 
a nature she would have* found It difficult to Jiave 
defined. Natunilly, she was !l little curious to 
account for what had happenec^, for in all the years 
she had knowTi Christine she had never before seen 
the girl with a shadow^ on her face, nor the faintest 
suggestion of trouble in her eyes. Bi»t as a gracious 
and kindly woman, one blessed with more than the 
usual share of discriminatioif and fact, she had not 
the least intention of lettin*g anyoiie know' that ske 
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jaw anything out of the ordinal*!^. Fortunately, 
Mrs. Brathmorc was Itiil so absorbed in the exciting 
details of her daughter s wedding that the conversa- 
tion was devoted entirely to this subject, and Roger 
was kept a^ay from any dangerous interruptions 
hy Sir George, who teased the boy unmercifully. 
Mrs. Dudworth was consciously grateful to |the 
young «ijian. 

When dinner was owr she proposed coffee out- 
side. 

“Thei'e is a heavenly moon, and I feel roman- 
tically inclined — at leasl^ I shall be A>inantic when 
riiy son has disapjx'ared. Roger, bed lime.” 

” Oh ! I say, in. iter,” grumbled l^oger, whose 
►^ears (fid not number inon‘ tlian eleven. ‘»Ohi! 

[ say, you might let a lellow have a little bit of a 
l<iok in,” 

” Lqiok in,” said bir (loor^^e cheerily. “Tuck 
ip, you mean. Now then, i?iy l^on, up yoi^go;” 
ind picking up the boy'cjiiite easily, he caj'iled 
lim to the foot of the staircase, and then chased 
)im to the lirst landing, from whence those below 
cieard a fine scrimmage i nsiie. 

Christine yvas standing with her# hands slippcjl 
-hrough her father’s ayn. She noticed that he 
ai^hed quite eafily and seerfled thoroughly to 
mjoy the nonscnse«of llie moment. 

Sir George came rumiing down a little out of 
wreath, in a few moments, and then went boldly 
ip to Christine. 

“ Miss Fielding,” he said, “ you broke one 
promise this afternotn, now you really mustn't 
Dreak another.” 
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“ Did I giv4 you another promise ? ” asked 
Chfistine. • * ® 

She was clinging to her father’s arm. She felt 
that she could not let him go. 

“ Yes,” said Sir George, “ you ^promised to 
vet me row you on the river in the moonlight, an^ 
plcfise, I want to do it. Don’t you think, sir,” 
he said, addlessing Mr. Fielding, ” it will jlo Miss 
Fielding good ? ” * 

Henry Fielding assented half eagerly. 

“ \m you come, darling ? ” Christine asked her 
father. 

He bent and kissed her on the brow. 

“ Not to-mgly., dear,” he said. “ I’m going to 
4!>it Qn the lawn with Peggy. 

“ Christine, you must have a wrap,” said Mrs. 
Dud worth, hurriedlj|.. Sic George picked up a scarf 
from the ii>ner hall ^ and Christine walked, slowly - 
out o^the house into tjie ^gardens. She had not the 
leisj desire to go on thl* river. All she craved to 
do was to stay near her father, but with that delicate 
sympathy which pervaded lu‘r every thought where 
he was concerned, she felt intuitively that her father 
)ivished her to ^ with Sir (ieorge ; desij;ed every tiling 
to be natural and normal. 

The doctor and‘ his wife had r^tarted homewards 
immediately after dinner. g 

When they reached some chairs placed under 
the trees at the end of the lawn, Mr. Fielding 
and Mrs. Dudworth sat down. Christine still 
lingered. 

” I want to stay with ysou, Daddy,” she said. 
She spoke so low that only" her father heard. 
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^ He held her hand very closely aife then released 
it. 

f “ ril wait for you,” he said. Go, dear one. 

; .Take care of her,” he added, and he spoke to (ieorge 
Narborough." 

; ^ Sir George laughed softly. 

” Yes, I will take care of her— if she will let 
me,” said, and as Christine and h(' moved 
away, he added very softly : “ I liopi' yon an' not 

afraid to trust«yoursi‘lf to iik' ? ” ^ 

“ Nd, Tam not afraid,” (diristine said. Ihit slie 
answered him uneon>cio^sly ; her llToughts wcvv 
not with him. 

t 4 * * rti 


Henry Fielding sat and wat( hed his girl walk 
slo^vly away until a de.^ent <n tlu‘ ground hid 
.her front his sight. Then he ^Mit himself back in 
his chair with a little sig^, ^and Mrs. DudworUi 
spoke : ^ 

” Roger tells me you have* ordt‘n‘d him a gun, 
and promised that oik* of the* keepers shall show 
him how to use it. You are miK'h too good to him. 
Henry ! ” 

Fielding did not answered first ; the n he said : 

”6n the contrafy, it is I who have to thank 
Roger. It has don« me endless good to f(‘el the 


lx)y’s happy spirit about this quiet old place, and 


I jenow Christine loves having him here, 
the Eton arrangements completed, Foggy ? 


Arc all 


” Yes.” 


” He will be in the llbuse you wanted^” 
.“Yes,” said Mrs. Dudworth a 
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“ I was half airaid I should have had to aband 9 n 
tffe idea of Eton, but you ^were the good fairy who 
made this possible, as you have made so many 
other things possible, Henry ! ” 

, Henry Fielding shut'his eyes for an instant. 

“You were very dear to Beth, and you haye 
glown dear to me, Peggy,” he said in a low voice. 
With a scarcely perceptible pause hg», added, 
^‘Ihere are so few who have to thank me for 
goodness 1 '' 

“ Few ? ” 

He laughdd. 

“ A nian does not reach my position without 
exacting a iieajy toll of suffering ; to be a succcss- 
• ful* business man, one must have a brain of steel 
and a heart of iron. I don’t suppose it has ever 
occurred to you, i.PeggJ , to wonder how I have 
reached id where Hnow stand.” 

“ i’m afraid I amva^ awful fool in business mat- 
tets,” Margaret Dudworth said apologetically. 

“ One does not need great or special qualifications 
to be able to define the methods by which the 
prosperous become rich as a general rule, and 
the rich very^ rich. I sometimes ^fi^ncy, however, 
that your friend Narbofough could enlighten you. 
Why did you brifig him here, I\‘ggy ? ” 

The question was put abrujitly, and woman-like, 
Mrs. Dudworth answered it with another: “Don’t 
you like him ? ” Without waiting for a reply, ^he 
spoke on hurriedly : “You remember we agreed 
it would be a good thing if I w’cre to invite odds and 
ends of people to Hunstoi, to bring the world to 
Christine since she will ftot go to the world. .So 
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\ thought of tlje Chaplins, who loft us last week. 
Christine did not care Very much about them, %y 
the way, and I had an idea George Narborough 
. would be an agreeable acquaintance.’* 

“ I undersiand he has no^noney ? ” 

• He is not rich, but he is not a pauper. I 
believe George has political ambitions. Mis 
mother an old friend of mine, and Phave known 
him since he was a boy.” 

Mr. I "ielding moved in his chair restlessly. ^ “ I 
saw whenl came down last time' which way the land 
lay with him, and I \\i\4 (piite j)rej)?ired to hear 
that Sir George had projv^sed marriage tc^C'hiistine." 

Mrs. pudworth felt her heartl heat a little 
quickly. 

“ You— you would yot object to this, Henry ? ” 

Mr. Fielding did not SPnswelt immediat(*ly ; he 
•sat witl^his hand covering his^ejjfi's for a moment. 

” I supjxjse it would bq good marriagt for 
Christine ? I mean, that it would give her a secure 
position in a social sense ? ” 

The woman in the other chair looked at him with 
some surprise and curiosity. 

“Oh! ycs,V ^hc said. “ fieorge Narborough Is* 
all right. His mother was a dau^dder of old Lord 
Rye ford. I must <^)nfess, Henry, I really had no 
matrimonial manoeuvres fn my mind ; in fact, I 
asked George here only because I had intended to 
hav^e had several others, and he is popular in a 
way. If it annoys you to realize that he admires 
Christine 

“ It does not annof me,” said Mr. Fielding. 
Hd caught his breath shiirply, as though he sighed. 
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Mrs. Dudwdrth peered at hii^ in her sho^- 
sighted way.' • 

“ Are you not well to-night, Henry ? You sound 
rather tired.” I 

“ I am tired,” hf answered ; I ‘‘ tired out, 
Peggy.” 

Then why on earth don’t you be done with 
business ? Vou have worked long enou^, good- 
ness knows ! ” said Mrs. Dudworth in her down- 
rigtit way ; “ why go on slaving ? Is it worth it ? 
Surely you have enough to live on—enough to 
ensure you i comfortable? old age ? ” 

Henry fielding made no answer for a moment, 
and then he sa^ with a curious note : 

If Narborough is in earnest, there is no need 
to wait.” 

Mrs, DudworthPglanad at him again. 

” Well, you \ntd better propose foi him. T 
believe George is oitly waiting for his chance ; his 
intentions are obvious enough, at least to me. 
It is Christine who holds him back. Perhaps if 
she knows it is your wish that she should marry, she 
will marry. You can control her absolutely ; she 
lives for nothing but to give you pleasure." 

The man leaned for\vard with his clasped hands 
between his knees. 

“ I know it — I know— it — iOi is one of my griefs,” 
he said. He spoke with unutterable sadness, and 
the woman beside him felt her heart thrill. JJut 
she showed no emotion as she spokewon : 

” Decidedly you are out of gear to-night, 
Henry. Believe me it wiB have to be a rest, and 
a good long one loo ; btherwise — well ! I wiin’t 
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c^oak, but jfv/u fill in the rest^of the picture 
yourself, I daresay.” 

Again there was silence. 

j Christine’s . father sat looking far, far away 
across the ni'adovvs and tile river, to where the^ 
hjlls stood. Their summits were lost in mist, 
and the moonlight shining on them iiuieased ttjfit 
element^of solitariness whit h natim* ran produce 
so forcimy at limes. This tteling \Ntis heavy on 
the man's luMit now. 

It is t{ Ixautiful night." lit* saul. aftta a fong 
pause; "'and the world^is very uomhaful. To- 
night. .Maigaret. f>iit licit' wc sctan (lose to 

Jleaven I 1 liave so long sliicliial ^nd worsliipped 
the hanJiwork of in.tn that (iod's Lingd(*in and* 
llis creaturt's hav(‘ bctai wcll-nigli fcrgolten. It 
is Ifing since I rt*ah/cd*tht*bt'au^V naturt*. Now 
,I remeiiitx'r it was just sut h a#nighl as this when 
Christine was born " 

( asson, the butler, was Vi't'O ath'ant ing at ro^s 
the lawn, and his voii a* broke on the silenee which 
followt‘d ; 

“ The motor is waiting, sir, and I havt‘ put 
your things iij th(‘ tar- you ll just ijavt' time to 
reach the station.'’ 

As Henry FieldiMig got tmt of liis t hair quickly, 
Mrs. Dudworth rose#too. 

“ You are going away again, Henry ? To- 
night ? Docs Christine know ? ” Her ttine was 
surprise itself. ^ 

Ht' shook his head. 

“ Tell her I shall boi back — in a day or tw’o — 
in. any case as quickly* cis I can — and then tell 
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her — I will leaVe her no more for awhile — we’ll 
har/e our long-promised hdliday* and you will 
stay with us, Peggy? That is if you are not 
weary of this quiet place, my path’s loved 
home ! ” r /< 

“I never tire of Hunston, you know that," 
Mifrgaret Dudworth said, in a subdued voice. 
She ceased to urge him, but as she went to the 
house with him there was a great sensation of un- 
easiness troubling her. She felt, too, a sort of dis- 
loyalty to Christine. It was not like Henry Field- 
ing to go awny without seeing his girl, without the 
blessing of her parting kiss, but when she spoke 
of sending for (^hristine the father shook his head. 

. “.Leave her— it will not he for long, knd per- 
haps she is happy out in the moonlight with 
him.” 

As ho stood by the motor Henry Fielding put, 
out lys hand. ‘ ,, 

•“Don’t let the child fret, Peggy. Tell her It 
is duty which takes mo away again so soon. Tell 
her my heart stays hero. Tell her I lov’e her more 

dearly than man ever loved child before. Say ” 

, He broke off abruptly, turned away and got into 
the car ; a moment later he wcas out of sight. 

Mrs. Dudworth dashed some tears from her 
eyes. 

“Your master Is overdoing it, Casson,” she 
said, speaking on impulse to the butler beside her. 

“ I think he is very ill even now. Qon’t you think 
he is looking very badly ? ” 

The servant stood hesitating a moment, and 
then he said, in his approved deprecating fashion 
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“ I don’t see ’any difference in ®Mr. Fielding, 
md’am. I think *he lodks just as usual.” 

His manner was almost reproving in its matter- 
of-fact tone, and against herself Mrs, Dudworth 
^iled, feeling comforted. 

“No doubt Casson^ Is right, and I am nothing 
but a fanciful old woman,” she said to herself os 
she went indoors. 



CHAPTER III 

Sil! Gkorge and Christine walked in silence down 
the slope of the lawn till they reached the boat- 
house. As he pushed hpen the door he paused. 
Christine ^'as ^standing half listlessly looking out 
01^ the moonlit river. 

'' I’m sorry tf) have made you so fearfully cross, 
Miss Fielding,” Nyrborqugh^said. \ 

Christine turneu^ sharply and he saw^that she 
answered him with, an effort. 

• “lam not cross.” ♦ 

“At least you are bored.' You find me a 
nuisance ? ” 

“ Why do you imagine ridiculous things ? ” 
There was^just a touch of impatience in the girl’s 
voice. * 

Sir George answered her smoothly. 

“ I have made a mistake. I am glad.” 

As they passed into the house he busied himself 
in untying and launching one of the boats. 

Christine suggested that they should find \he 
man who had care of the boafts, but he refused 
this. g 

" I don’t want anyone. I like to think I am 

32 
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waiting on you, even in a pretTended sort of 
way/* 

When all was ready tie stretched out his hand, 
steadying himself with one foot on the steps and 
’helped Christine into the lioat ; then he pushed 
the little craA gentlj^ from under the shelter of the * 
boat-house out on to^the glittering river. 

“ Which shall it be ? up or down stream ? ** ho 
asked ; when the girl answen^d in that sam(^ 
listless way that she had no choice, he declared 
coolly that she must decide. ‘‘ And you are going 
to talk to me, too,” he added ; ” this k niy oppor- 
tunity, and I mean to maRe the most of it.” 

His masterfulness stirred Christir^^ plffisantly. 

I ani afraid I aiii dreadfully dull to-night, 
Sir George,” she said apologetically^. 

*>Not dull,” he corfect^^d h% as they turned 
against ^e stream and he bc'^an tf) S('ull in an 
evam and workmanlike fash^m,* ” just a Ijttle 
unapproachable shall we say ? ihit that is youf 
normal state — at least, with me.” 

” How well you row,” (diristine said hurriedly. 

He disturbed her. She had b(H*n vexed with 
him a few moments before, but now Jicr vexation 
had gone. 

” I have a fancy^, to tafk about you — the real 
you, I mean,” the evenly. He 

was keeping his eyes on her, all the time pleasantly 
conscious that she moved restlessly under that very 
steady and significant gaze. ” I expect you have 
wondered every now and then, haven’t you, how 
much longer I was goin^ to stay here ? ” 

*'^No,” said Christine truthfully, I have never 

3 
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thought abouAt. Of course I mein,” she amended 
hurriedly, "that I am gleed yod have cared to 
stay with us. Peggy said before you came that 
she did not fancy you would waste much time 
on us.” 

The man laughed. “Andi for ohce, you see, 
Peggy was out of her reckoning/' 

^ The stream was not very strong, and the sculls, 
in his capable, sure hands, dipped lightlf in and 
out of the water and swept the little boat quickly 
aWay from the landing place. Christine drew in 
her breathe quickly once or twice. She steered 
in a mechanical way. " The fresh night air was 
very soothing ; it gave her a sense of calm ; it 
sqemed to her as if she were drifting swiftly away 
from that sharp hour of suffering. The bewilder- 
ment, the apprehension, Heated from her om the 
wings of this cool, night wind. 

The man was* w^» tolling her carefully. She had 
•a transparent face, am the moon’s light was strong 
and clear. He found her definitely attractive ; 
her very aloofness, that sense of being out of his 
reach, would have constituted a charm if even she 
had failed to appeal to him more tangibly. As it 
was, to-night this appeal was so real that he was 
strung up to force the 'situation, to put an end to 
an uncertainty which was more than irritating. 

Christine’s mood was harmonious with his in- 
tentions. He did not disguise from himself that she 
lay as yet outside the barest suggestion of senti- 
ment, but she was not as she had been. Every 
now and then he saw her^. lip tremble, and caught 
the sound of a faint sigh : little signs, perhaps, but 
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[hopeful ones. He left her for a while in silence, 
and Christine rested back against the soft cushion^; 
^content to be silent. 

^ She closed ^her eyes once for a long while, and 
Avhen she opened them she saav that Sir George had 
ceased rowing and ^at the stream was carrying 
them down the river again. The water rippled ai^ 
lapped and gurgled musically under iihe sides of 
the boat and over the flat blades of the sculls. 

Are you tired ? " Narborough asked her as §he 
sat forward. 

" I think I am — ^a little^' 

He guided the boat into midstream witlj his right 
hand and thenMet it drift again whi^t he sat look- 
ing at Clfristine. • 

“I am convinced you are frettfng, Miss Field- 
ing,^ he said, waiting a^littk whike before he spoke. 

“ I wish would t(‘ll me w hatts worrying you ? 
Christine started. ^ ^ 

I — I am not fretting cx?tctly,” she said ; “ 
was only thinking.” * 

“ About your Lther ? ” 

She nodded her head. 

“There is nothing the matter with Mr. Field* 
ing,” Sir George said. “ You must keep him 
down here as long a«k possible. Town is unbearable 
in this heat.” 

“ I wish I could keep him here alw^ays,” the 
girl^said, and the passion with which she said this 
surprised and stpng the man to whom she spoke. 

“ I wonder if you know how cruel you are,” 
Narborough said suddenly.^ 

C|iristme looked at himt 

3 * 
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“ Cruel ! ” ^ 

“Yes/’ he answered. • You are so self-en- 
grossed you have not a thought to give to any- 
one who, like myself, is unfortunate enough to be 
outside your intimate r^ifc.” 

Christine still looked at him/ 

I am sorry,” she began in a slightly bewildered 
way, and then she blushed, and that same vague 
uneasiness which had troubled her when they 
had stood together just for a moment before dinner 
came back to her. '' 1 think we ought to land 
now,” she ‘said. " Daddy will wondiT w^here I 
am. Sir (ieorge, it must be very late! Oh! 
please let us g(^ back now'.” 

Do you want to go in ? ” the yolmg man 
added ; he was' loe)king at her in the same steady 
fashion as he spoka., and ('hVistine felt that strlngc 
disciuictude deepi'y. in her heart, and i curious 
magnetic sensation t reep over her, holding Ik'I* as it 
here in a spell. ‘ 

She did not answer, but let her lawd fall back 
on the cushions, and closed her eyes for a little while. 
When she opened them he was rowing again. The 
moonlight wvis very beautiful — the ripj)les on the 
water, as the sculls dij^ped and 'came up fringed 
with diamonds, fascinated her*, but this soft, far- 
away sensation was sweetest of all ; this kind of 
dream which had no kinship with sleep. 

“ I wish w’e coidd stay out here for ever,” Nar- 
borough said suddenly, and there, was passion in 
his voice ; he shipped his sculls, they were close to 
the boat-house again, and ijidth a deft hand he swung 
the boat round and drew it under the shelter. 
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When he had faStened^it^ securely he went forward 
and drew her to her feet. A wave of honest emotion 
^possessed him at this moment. The girl herself, 
and nothing hut herself, had sway with him just 
for this mom^mt at ^east. ^‘Christine,'' he mur- 
mured pleadingly. 

The girl, startled, made no movement of with- 
drawal. • The grip of his hands gave her a won- 
derful sense of pleasure. There was something 
masterful about him, something which dn'W he^ to 
him. She put her hands in his, and as^he stotidied 
the boat he lifted her fron% it on to the steps, and 
for an instant^eld her very closely t(^ himf 

“ Christine — I love you,” he said, I love you,” 

Once again her eyes closed ; unconsciously 
rested against him, and bending^over her he kissed 
her. 

♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ 

Mrs. Dud worth was reactyig in the hall v^ien 
they went in. 

“ Nice goings on,” she ob^ rved. “ Have you 
the least idea what time it i^ ? I thought not. 
Why, even the moon is thinking of bed ! ” 

She was eyetng them cautiously ; short-sighted 
as she was she could see ck.*arly enough to discern 
the complacent expression on the man’s face. 

“ The doctor and ^Irs. Hrathmorc went home 
long ago, as you know' ; moonlight and midnight 
weitj too much for them, and your father has left 
a message for /ou,” she said with a little hesita- 
tion. 

Christine spoke shyly— ^agerly. 

‘‘t)h ! Peggy, has he gone upstairs — so soon ? ” 
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Mrs. Dudworth got up with a pietended yawn. 

“ He has gone to catch some train to carry him 
to London ; he will be back again in two days’ 
time.” 

Christine stood transfixed 4 for a rnoment, then 
she flung out her hands s/ddenly, and crossing 
d'/er to the sofa she threw herself down on it, 
burying her 'face in the cushions. 

“ My dear child ! ” said Mrs. Dudworth, almost 
reproachfully ; but Narborough interposed au- 
to me,’^ he said. He went over 
to the giifl and put his hand on he;: shoulder. 

“ Christine,^ my dearest,” he said. , 

‘Mrs. Dudworth caught her breath and turned 
aside. She did not often ghed tears, but sh| felt 
her eyes wet now! 

Christine moved ^t his touch, and sat found. 

, ‘^Gone!” she sai^ in a dull, stupefied voice. 
“ Left me ! ” Then a great 'cry broke from her 
heart, “ Oh, God ! Why did I not see him 
again — just once again before he went ? ” 

Sir George frowned sharply ; he had a horror 
of scenes or •'emotional outbursts all times, 

“ Your father will be back to-morrow, darling,” 
Mrs. Dudworth said eagerly or the next day at 
latest ; he burdened me with messages for you. 
He is coming back to start liis holiday. He has 
never loved you so much.” She broke off 'and 
then said very quietly ; “ Cassoif tells me Henrj 
has left a note for you ; it is in your room.” 

Christine got up and stdbd with her hands pressed 
to her heart ; then she moved slowly, feebly al 


thoritativelv 
“Leave h 
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most, to the staircase* Sir George went with her, 
and would have accompanied her upstairs, but slfe 
asked him to leave her. 

I must be alone — please — please — I must be 
alone."' Tho man ^rowmed^ and all complacency 
went from his expression. He drew back at once, 
of course, but he did it with an ill-will. IJis 
vanity ^as sharply piqued, and his angbr as sharply 
aroused. The knowledge that Henry Fielding 
still held first place was mortifying in the cxtr^nc. 
He intended to let Christine know, and that quickly, 
that he had no intention^of sharing Aath anyone, 
not even with her father. On this poi^it he was 
very firnj. 

Mrs. Dudworth made no effort to discuss matifers " 
wit^ Sir George, who h^d lit the inevitable cigarette. 
With a i^htly spoken '' (3\3od-fiight " she followed 
Christine upstairs. At the doat of the girl's room 
she paused, and once she. thought of kno(i:ing, 
then she passed cm to her own room. Christine 
locked her door, and then went forward hurriedly 
to look for her father’s letter. She stood with 
closed eyes the space of several minutes with the 
letter pressed ^tp her lips, then she «at down and* 
opened the envelope 

“ My beloved child — ” Henry Fielding had 
written, — “ It grieves me to leave you again so 
soon, but my unexpected visitor of this evening 
brought with him certain claims of business which 
necessitate immediate attention. I shall hope 
to run away from tow# again in a day or two, and 
then you shall have yoifi: old father all to yourself 
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for some time ; perhaps ^ long time. Now — 
(Jhce again I leave you ‘custodian of all — make 
excuses for me to Sir George Narborough, and above 
all be ‘happy ! I love to think you are happy^ 
My memories of you^in thi^ dear old home are 
the gleams of sunlight whif^ help me through 
n^ny heavy hours. Good-night. God bless you, 
my precious* child. — Daddy. 

“ Say a prayer for me to-night, my dearest 
one^ for I am weary, and have need of prayers.” 

Again, and once again, did Christine read this 
letter, which said so little and revealed so much. 

She rose at IdJit and went to the window^ 

Her very soul yearned over her father. 

” To divide himself from pe now ! Now, yjhen 
there is trouble ! ”'l;he sAid to herself pa^^sionately. 

Oh, Daddy, Daddy, why did you go — or if you 
wera obliged to go, Vlw did you not take me with 
you ? ” . 

She no longer played with truths. To the full 
she realized now that Henry Fielding was menaced 
by something terrible, a black, maybe a relentless, 
•trouble. Tht recollection of the ^cene which she 
had interrupted came ^nce more before her eyes 
to add to the suffering. The •'ugly reality of that 
strange man, his rough voice, his passionate de- 
nunciation, the aw'ful words of insult hurled with 
such deliberation, took on anew a terrible degree 
of significance. Moreover, this letter stated frankly 
that the business which had called Henry Fielding 
away was connected with 4hs strange and sinister 
visitor. 
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“ He ought iKjt to Jiave gone. If he loved me 
only half as well as I lote him, he could not havtf 
gone. He wants someone with him, and no one can 
be what I can be. I shall not stay here — I — shall 
go mad. To-morro\^ very nearly, I shall go to 
London. Peggy will^look after things here.” So 
in her hour of suffering Christine talked with her- 
self. O^ly once she remembered Cieorge NaK 
borough, and then she hid her face in her hands. 
She felt that she almost hated him, because even 
for a few minutes he had made her forget her father : 
forget the reality of her life and its duties. Surely 
some instinct within her, that essential^ spirit of 
comprehensive* sympathy on whicl? her devotion 
to her father was built up, should have warned * 
her that this was a moment of supfeme importance 
in her beloved’s life, andt»so equally supreme 
moment lor herself ? C'hristiiye could not r(‘st. 
Backwards and forwards sjie -walkid the leygth 
of her room. She longe d for Ilu' night to pass ; shd 
was eager for the morrow. Sonudinies tin* ])ressun* 
of her apprehensive tlujught gave her a sense of 
suffocation, at others th(' wind blowing in through 
the widely-ope^ii window would seem ^ chilly that 
with a shiver she would close the window, only to 
open it again the nixt moment. She was ill with 
restlessness. Once she said to herself, “ I will go 
to Peggy.” But she did not go. Till she knew 
m(ye, till the trouble had been shared with her 
father, she felt ^he must suffer and wait alone. 

Suddenly, as she was pausing a moment by the 
window, a slight noise#on the ground below at- 
tracted her attention, guick to take alarm in 
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her present mood, Christiiip leased forward and, 
peering down, she made out that a man was below, 
and that he was shaking one of the lower doors 
and calling for Casson to answer him.* As Christinp 
heard the man give 2fn impaUent exclamation, and 
then start his task of rousii^ somelme, she spoke, 
cp impulse ; 

“ Who aie you — what do you want ?,” Then 
before he could answer she added, “ I will come 
do,wn.” 

She was cold and quivering with nervousness, as 
she slipped* out of her rftom, along the passage and 
down thf oaken staircase. The house was very 
silent. With*" the moon gone and the .lamps ex- 
tinguished, the darkness wtis almost black. But 
Christine knew' her way. Every step in tha^ old 
house she could tave* taken blindfoldi^d. More- 
over, the strange* cold fear which possessed her 
gave her insight m a W'ay she never afterwards 
‘understood. * 

When she reached the part where the kitchen 
and the servants’ quarters lay, she heard voices 
whispering together, and she guessed at once that 
the butler had at last been aroused, and had answered 
that eager summons. , 

It was Casson who saw the girl first. He turned 
to give some explanation, but Miss Fielding spoke 
quickly. 

“ Something has happened,” she said in a low, 
tense voice ; “ something is wrong — don’t try to 

hide anything from me. I ” she broke off 

suddenly and, leaning forward, bent her head 
listening intently ; theif she went forward again. 
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'The butler followed, , still eager to speak, but 
Christine only said, ** Hush ! ** in a stern way, and 
drew away from him. The lower door was open 
^d she facai the night. The beating of her 
own heart made a thud in Christine’s ears at first, 
rbut, after awhile, asj^she stood there waiting (she 
knew not for what), there came the sound 
measured tread: the sound of many^feet moving 
in unison. 

“ They are coming to the front entrance,” she 
said to herself, and turning to Casson, she said : 
“ Open the door,” in a t^^e of comnmnd. With 
a swift, half-frightened look the butler ol^cyed her. 
He follo!^'ed her into the hall and ^ then unlocked 
the door and drew back the bolts. When Uie 
doof was open, in the same hard tone she bade 
him light the lamps, and wheir this was done, she 
went forward and stood in the doorway, waiting 
for those who came. There was one man in, ad- 
vance, who recoiled as he saw her. It was Dr. 
Brathmore, the kindly friend who had dined with 
them only a few hours before. 

But Christine was very calm. 

“You have come to bring me bad news,” she 
said ; “I can guess it, my— my father is ill ? ” 

And the other, taking calmness from her, answered 
her quietly : ^ 

It’s only a fainting fit, it means that Mr. Field- 
ing has been overdoing things as I warned him 
some time agOi> Luckily I was at home, and they 
had the sense to come for me ; I wanted to have 
your father stay with us the night, but he would 
not hear of this. He clamoured to be brought back 
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here, back to you. WeVe.donelthis with all the 
Speed we could, but as he* was not tit to be driven, 
we have carried him between us. And now, Chris- 
tine, I want to get him to bed withoift delay. " 

Christine was not ^ listening. She was staring 
at the group which was approaching, and whichr 
had such a sinister look as it became detached from 
tfie mist of the night, and took its proper shape and 
significance. As they passed slowly into the house 
with their heavy burden, Christine almost ran to the 
couch. 

“ Lay him here,” sl;\e said, and she carefully 
arranged ^the cushions. 

The command was obeyed, the uncons(;ious man 
was placed slowly, carefully on the cushions, 
and his bearers moved backward in silencei^ a 
silence broken only by their heavy breathmg. 

Christine knelt b.j^ her father as Dr. Brathmore 
bent, over his patient. He touched Henry Fielding’s 
Tips with some stimulant, and frowned as he did 
so, his fingers encircled the ])ulse of the limp 
wrist. Then he dropped the hand, and, bending 
still lower, stared into the half-closed eyes and 
' nervously placed his hand on the hf^t. 

“ Father ! ” breathed the girl on her knees. 

“ Father ! — my dearest.” 

There was no answer — not» even a look. The 
master of the house, the master of millions, lay 
silent on the cushions. Someone, awakened by 
the noise, had come hurrying down from above, 
carrying a candle ; it was Margaret Dudworth, 
and the light she held fell on the couch and showed 
the waxen set face. ' 
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“ Father,” whispered Christine a second time. 
“Father!” * • 

The medical man caught his breath and brushed 
his eyes ; then,he spoke to her in a low voice : words 
^hkh none could hear but herself. 

The girl gotlup froh her knees and looked into 
his face, not waldly, l>ut searchingly. 

Then she said very, clearly : “ Will ypu all lea\^' 
me, plcaise ? 

The men who had carried that heavy burden, 
and who had lingered at the door, turned at tliis, 
and moved out, all (wcept oik*, with IxoTt heads and 
careful steps, and as they went Christine seemed to 
wake for a moment. ^ 

“ I — I c*an't thank ypu now " she said. I 

will^I ” 

Tlfe words broke stfangl^xl ij^ her throat. Her 
gaze had "*l)ecn suddc'iily magn'^tized by the un- 
expected contact with another "j)air of eyes, dark 
eyes which burned into Ikts. • 

In the wildness of lier siiff(*ring slu* cried out 
against this man, unconscious that the words she 
would have uttered were too incoherent to be 
understood : ^ 

“ And you clared to help ! You were one of 
those who carried l^im. You! You . . 

The sentence was^ never finished. She moved 
to reach Mrs. Dudworth, but she stumbled and 
staggered, and, indeed, she would have fallen, 
but that the map to whom she had spoken so wildly, 
stretched out his arms and caught her. Just for 
an instant she was conscious of a great strength ; 
jus| for that instant she lay looking into those 
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dark, commanding, wonderful eyea : then her sense 
/adcd, and she rested heavily in his arms like one 
dead. 

Tears were blinding Margaret Dv^dwortb, 

''Give her to me— my child— my poor Chris- 
tine,” she «aid brokenly ; but as st/e held out her, 
arms she found herself quiet!y set on one side by 
(feorge Narborough, who had rapidly joined the 
group in the hall during the last few minutes, and 
who now, with convincing authority, assumed the 
msstership of the moment. 

Without ‘a word, he took Christine from the 
man who held her and lifted her to one of the big 
chairs. ^ r ^ 

Get rid of all these people,” he said' curtly to 
Casson. 

The man who had, lingered paused just an 
instant to glance {rom the dead man ly?ng on the 
couch to the whitc\‘aced girl crouching in the chair ; 
•thcii he passed out of the large doorway, and in- 
stead of joining the other men, who still loitered 
outside feeling they might still be wanted, he 
walked swiftly through the grounds to the village 
and high road beyond. 



CHAPTER IV 

The days wjiich followed on that tragically suddsn 
death were anxious ones for Mrs. Dudworih. As she 
had said to Sir George, Iher^ had been times in the 
past when she Ijad tried to picture ty hers^'lf what 
would haj^cn if Henry Fielding were to have ,a 
serious illness, but his dc^ath had befn a possibility 
she h&d rarely let hersejf dwell upon, for she had 
felt powerless to sketch, even^in li^r imagination, the 
effect which such a sorrow wou)*^ have upon his 
daughter. - ^ 

And now this worst of griefs had fallen to the 
girl's lot, and she had fallen with it. 

At least it seemed to the woman who tended her, 
who nursed her with all the anxious care and 
loving thought ©f^a mother, that the young spirit 
had been beaten down so fercely it would never 
rise again, never at leak be the joyous, hopeful spirit 
3f the past. Margaref Dudworth was grateful for 
he spell of illness which had fallen upon the girl, 
ihe •took control of Christine entirely ; her own 
►oy, stunned anfl in a degree frightened by the 
udden death, was packed off to some relations. 
Irs. Dudworth had hoped that Sir George would 

47 
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have gone when Roger went. B(it Sir George had. 
no intention of going ; he remained at Hunston as 
a matter of course. 

To do him justice, the young plan had been 
really very much upset for a little while, but the 
situation had claims upon fiim, apd he responded 
promptly to these claims. In this moment he lost 
fto time in /icmonstrating his right to move actively 
and intimately in Miss Fielding’s affairs. If he 
could have had his way he would have made imme- 
di^ite arrangomenis lo have separated her from her 
present surroundings. Having now declared himself, 
he was possessi‘d with'‘^'a (k'sire to annex Christine 
to himself, Uj bring her into whed he considered 
her proper sphere. 

There was a note of aggression in Narborough's 
nature, a note wlv' h f,ainll5^ sugg('sted tyranny, and 
in Christine’s lif^ hillKuto there had not existed 
even the meaning ^of such a word. 

“George will need much tact in handling her, 
she is so unlike otlun* girls,” Mrs. DiKhvorth said 
to herself more than onc(\ She kiunv that he had 
already sketched out in his mind plans for the 
immediate future. 

Lady Ellen Narborough had \tritten tenderly to 
her future daughter-in-law, , and it was to his 
mother’s charming home in Hampshire that Sir 
George resolved to carry Christine when she should 
be w^ell enough to travel. 

To his annoyance, however, Mp. DudwortH did 
not agree in the least with this arrangement. 

“ Christine must have a thorough change of scene. 

I am going to take her ?way myself,” she said. “ 1 
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am an old wanderir as ypn know, and I have tested 
the benefit of travel in a case like this. I quite agree 
with you that Christine has already been here long 
enough. As y^u know, I repeatedly urged this on 
hftr poor father. To h^r, life «3ntres in this house. 
Though she been occasionally away from it 
she has not the least Idea of all that passes, and 
struggles, and lives outside ; but we will chang^ 
this. I shall rush her abroad perhaps, or perhaps 
I shall take her for a sea voyage. At present I have 
not made up my mind." 

It seems to me," said S^r George, vvith his cold 
smile, " that you have made up your mipd ! Of 
course, you krfow, Peggy," he ad3ed the next 
moment, that you have to reckon with me now 
in alliithat concerns Christine’s movements." 

" Oh, ye^, I know all aii)out» that," said Mrs. 
Dudworth in her brisk way, " buHto be quite frank 
with you, George, I am not thinking about y^u 
just now; your tim^ will cdlne. I am thinking' 
about my girl, and I believe — don’t think me con- 
ceited — that I am about the one and only person 
who will understand how to handle her just now. 
Won’t you trus| ]ier to me ? Don’t you know I 
love her ? After all, you owe me some consideration 
you know, for I brought you together.” 

“ My mother will hn bitterly disappointed,” the 
young man answered, with no attempt at con- 
cealing his annoyance ; “ she is most anxious to 
see Christine, and this is a most natural wish.” 

“ Oh, leave me to make it all right with your 
mother,” said Mrs. Dudworth briskly. 

Siu George answ^ered this# with a question : 

4 
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“As you are arranging^ so mtich, perhaps you 
will let me know when iVm to see Christine ? ” 

“ Very soon now. After the funeral. You have 
been very patient. I am sure Chrisrtine is grateful 
to you. But I want»you to ,J)e prepared ; it is nbt 
that she looks so ill, it is that yofi will find her 
different. Sometimes I am -half afraid that that 
Child whom I have known and loved so much has 
passed away with her father.” 

She hardly liked to confess to herself how much 
slie dreaded the approaching interview between 
Christine and Narborou^h. If she could have post- 
poned their meeting still longer she would have 
done so gladl^. ** 

“ But one has to go gently with George,” she 
mused to herself with a faint smile, and once '^gain, 
not for the first t:mc(<lurfng these m??ny days of 
close and sad tlj^ught, Margaret D uci worth had 
a feeling of uncasinesf, a sensation of doubt, when 
she pictured the futiil'e for thqsc two together. 

There were moments when she felt only too surely 
that the girl regretted her engagement, although ^ 
of course it was a matter on which they had not 
spoken ; Cly isline spoke so little o^ any subject. 

She was like* one stunned. a1i day she sat by 
the open window of her bedroom. She watched 
the sun rise and she watched it sink to rest again. 
She watched the fleecy clouds pile themselves in 
fantastic and glorious shapes above the brpnze 
green of the hill-sides. Every br«eze, every scent, 
every gradation of colour in the sununer picture. on 
which she gazed was dear to her. 

“This is where I will live and where I • will 
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die,” she said lo heis^f. Everything that lay 
outside this loved place was so terrifying to her 
imagination. And yet into the heart of this pro- 
mised solace •there stole unbidden the bitterest 
{Presentiment that th* peace ^he craved would be 
. denied her. .^Imost her first words when con- 
sciousness had returned had been used to ques- 
tion her maid, Barker. The woman ha^ been witn 
her a long time ; she was loyal and discreet. She 
could, however, tell her young mistress nothing 
whatever aocut the strange man whose movements 
were of such vital imporyince to Cfiristine. He 
had gone, as ^ he had come, mysteriously. To 
Christine’^ nerve-strained imagination it was as 
though he had been s^nt to fulfil some tiisk, and, 
having done it, had goge to his own again. It was 
useless to ibe told now th!Pt •Wf long her father’s 
health had been precarious, that fie had been suffer- 
ing from an acute form of heart-disease. To her, 
his death had been i)roiight about absolutely from 
the shock of meeting a powerful, a relentless enemy. 
Had that strange man never presented himself, her 
father would have lived perhaps for many years. 

This was wba/ the girl said to •herself with 
anguished conviction, and t]ie poison of this belief 
ran in her veins and^made the outlook of her future 
not merely desolate, but terrifying. 

Such a mood was on her when she and George 
Nasborough met again. 

The dead msm had been carried to the grave 
and his will had been read. It bore a very recent 
date, and — except for a sum of money settled on 
Roger Dudworth and sonie jewels and two or three 
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pictures to Roger’s mother — bequeathed every- 
thing of which Henry Fielding had been possessed 
to his daughter. Christine would be far, far richer 
than Sir George had imagined; a ♦matter which 
was certainly not displeasing to him. It was 
not till many days later that he saw ^er. She came 
out of her room and they met in the hall, which was 
hooded witJIa the afternoon sunshine. George Nar- 
borough’s manner was tender and discreet, though 
her appearance gave him a shock. She looked so 
thin, so old ; there was not even a suggestion of 
prettiness in' her. He did not attempt to embrace 
her. Christine was sensibly touched by the way 
(laboured though it was) that he endeavoured to 
suit himself to her feelings. * Despite all this, how- 
ever, something' urged Mrs. Dudworth to manot3uvre 
to keep the engaged- osuple apart. SJie hurried 
on the preparatidiis for departure and Christine 
went back to her room, to her dreams. It was 
only the certain kno\vledge that it had been her 
father’s express desire that she should travel 
which prevailed on the girl to agree to any de- 
parture from Hunston Manor. Left to herself, she 
^fwould have drifted on indefinitely^ One happiness 
she permitted herself. Nothing was to be changed 
at Hunston. ^ 

Sir George Narborough left the house before they 
did, and Margaret Dudworth felt it her duty to 
sing the young man’s praises. 

“ He has been so patient, so unusually gentle, 
Christine darling. I never imagined it was in 
George to be so kind and considerate.” 

Yes, he has been very kind,” Christine had said 
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almost humbly, But«il^ was evident that her 
thoughts were not with Sir George. As they 
were driven through the sunlit country, she sat 
like one transfixed, but when they reached the 
Ifttle station, from which the}^ would be carried to 
London, her almost unnatural composure went from 
her. 

“ Oh ! my heart is broken, Peggy ! V she crieft 
aloud, and then she broke into weeping, and it was 
long before ^e could be comforted or soothed. Ajid 
when London was reached and Roger met her, and 
she saw the boy’s efforts ^o be calm* and not to 
make a scene, or, as he put it, to his mother, “ do 
anything ptten to churn up Chris, it was with 
only an effort of supitme determination that the 
girl did not break down a second tfme. After she 
had been a^ay or two in t^ifflfliowever, she grew 
outwardly tranquil again. 

Roger w'ent back to school, and Mrs. Dudwoi^h 
left her very much •to herseff, and Christine was* 
so grateful to her. 

On the afternoon previous to the day on which 
they were to sail for what Margaret Dudworth 
called “ a sharp^ri^n ” in the United Stales, Christine ‘ 
went for the first time to the office whiTC the 
greater part of her* father’s life had been spent. 
Miss Fielding’s visit was unexpected, but she was 
received almost in state, and was at once ushered 
into the room which her father had been wont to 
occupy, Christine’s eyes were tearless as she stood 
and looked about her. Her face was pale, but 
composed. There was only purpose, an intense, 
almost a painful look off decision written in her 
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expression. When her father’s 'colleagues came 
to speak to her it was at once made manifest by 
their manner that they fancied as Mrs. Dudworth 
had fancied, that this visit was merely the out- 
come of a sentimental desirg to see those placets 
where her father had worked, but Christine quickly 
showed them they were wrong, 
t She listeped to their words of condolence, and 
to their words of remembrance and affection for 
her dead father with quiet graciousness, though 
th6se men would have been amazed Vould they 
have realized how sweet was this tribute to the 
memory of the dead, how merciful, how helpful ! 
And then Chri^^tine put to them the* question which 
* had been burning in her brain since that dread, 
that unforgettable, night. 

“ I want to kno\;v”,%he said in a lo\^ voice, “ I 
want to be told— yuite frankly — if there was any- 
thing pressing on my^ father’s mind, any trouble 
in*" connection with ^this busjness, which might 
account for the illness and the heart-strain which 
brought about his death ? ” 

The question seemed almost ridiculous. One 
4 ^and all assujed Christine that never had the firm 
been in such a high state of prosperity, never 
had Mr. Fielding’s ovJn position been so great. 
His financial standing was ii\ every way unassail- 
able; this was repeated in the most emphatic way. 
Most certainly in business there had been no sug- 
gestion of trouble, no contrary element, nothing 
but an ever-increasing pressure of responsibility, 
and with it a greater burden of wealth, if w'ealth 
could be called a burden. » 
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And so his daughter ^had to be satisfied, but the 
presence of a terrible, antagonizing, doubt that was 
half fear lived with her always — always. 

When she went back to the hotel where Mrs. 
Dudworth and she wgre staying, she found that Sir 
^ George Narborough had been, and that his mother 
had also called! t 

“ I had no idea Ellen was in town^ she com<^ 
so rarely, but she told me that she is longing to see 
you. She is a sweet woman, Christine, one you will 
learn to lo\(I^ very easily. T proniis(‘d you woulc^go 
early and see her to-morrnw,’' Mrs. Dudworth said 
lightly. 

I will surely go, and I am sorry^I was not here 
when sheVame,” the girl said a little w(‘arily, “ but 
I w(^t to the City to — to Daddy's offices. I was 
anxious toy^o there b('ft)re 

Mrs. Dudworth looked at her^|ui( kly. 

It was not the first time that a Miggtstion had 
passed through her mind *lliat then* was soilTe# 
thing which Christine was ket'ping to herself, 
something which lay hidden beneath her sorrow. 
It w^ouid have surprised h(*r, inde(‘d. ('ould she have 
even imagined the burde n of Christine Fitdding'i^ 
thoughts as *sh*e lay bark now in th(' chair, 
apparently too weaty to tafk. 

“ If the heads of t^je firm knew nothing,” the girl 
mused to herself, ” that would not necessarily 
mean that there was nothing to know. It would 
only mean tha^ this trouble was a new and utterly 
unexpected one, something, perhaps, apart from 
business altogether.'" 

Xhere was only one /verson who could throw 
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ligtii on this mystery, give the^ explanation she • 
yearned to have, who iould lift this intolerable 
burden of fear and suspense from her heart. She 
could do nothing but wait (and waiting was so 
cruel) ; but she mugt always be prepared. The 
words of that last letter Henry Fielding had written^ 
had taken on a weighty significance ^now. 

^ Oh, if I could only feel that I had been given 
the power fo put peace into his dear heart, to let 
him go, knowing that what he was not ' permitted 
to do, I would do, even if it cost me mV life ! 

“ A cup of. tea, dearest ? ” said Mrs. Dudworth, 
coming forward, and* Christine roused herself 
from her thoivghls — roused herself,- and tried to 
put them aside. r 

“ Dear, dear^ Peggy. How good you are to 
me!” she said ox^ne^^d die caught ;^Mrs. Dud- 
worth’s hands, and^carried them to her lips. ‘‘ Was 
there ever anyone so good, so helpful as you ? 

be patient with^me a little longer, dear, and 
you shall be repaid for all your goodness.” 

” When I can sec the colour come back into 
those cheeks,” said Margaret Dudworth gently, 
and the old smile to your lips, then I shall be 
repaid. And^ these things shall corhe,” she added 
gaily. ” I am an autocrat iq, some things, and 
I am determined to make you well, and bring 
you back strong in heart and body. But what- 
ever lies before you in the future, remember,” 
said Mrs. Dudworth, half lightly, h^lf seriously, as 
she sat on a low chair close to the girl, ” remember 
you are quite an important person now, Christine, 
and much is expected of^you. You wall not only 
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be your father’s daughter^ you must be your father 
yourself. If he had not felt that you were fit for 
such a great position, I am convinced that he would 
not have left you all as he has done. But he knew 
}%3ur capabilities. kne^ your pride — your 

^strength — your honour, and that you would never 
fail where dut)^ had i(3 be done.” 

The words seemed to put courage int(^ Christine. 

“ Oh ! you only say what I think — what I be- 
lieve, what I hope is true ! " she said, and bending, 
she kissed flier cousin. ” Peggy, my one pra^^er 
is, that I may do what is right ! And somehow 
I fed — I hardly know how^o explain it, but I feel 
that I may be •evTii before long put*to some great 
test, and Peggy, darlill^^ if that time should come 
I mi»t not fail. Oh 1 1 must not fall ! ” 

Margareil Dudworth* lai4^^'4fe'lf ” * No fear,’ to 
quote Roger. You won’t fail, arc not made of 
the stuff that ever fails. Now,” rising, ” I want 
you to go and rest* You l§ok tired out. DorTt* 
bother about me. I have at least a hundred letters 
to get through before we sail. I’ll start on them 
low.” 



CHAPTER V 

SiJi George dined with his mothei^that night 
in her London home, which she visited so rarely. 
He was not in a pleasant mood. On his second 
visit to the hotel he had found "Mrs. Dudworth 
again alone. She told hkn that Christine had 
gone to her room, and was absolutely unfit io do 
as he wished and fiis mother, 

“ She came bacl\from the City exhausted. Really 
she is not fit to go out again. You must scold me, 
•I*am to blame. I h;ive sent hfr to bed, George." 

“ She ought really to come,” the young man 
said almost sullenly. ” I don’t know how to ex- • 
plain things to my mother ; she will think it so 
♦strange not ^o meet Christine.” 

“Your mother understands. ^he was most 
sweet about the chilft. I explained everything. 
We are going to her in the rooming.” 

Sir George bit his lip sharply. Some bitter 
words hovered on his lips, but he suppressed thfm. 
Only that he was afraid everylhing would be 
ended, he w^ould have frankly expressed his anger 
at Mrs, Dudworth’s usurpation of Christine. But 
he was conscious that Jiis personal hold oru the 
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girl, always dangerously slight, had practically 
gone. Mortifying as it was to confess so mucli 
to himself, he knew that the only bit of sure 
ground on which he could stand existed in the 
fj^ct that the marrijige witjj himself had been 
^esired, even ardently desired, by Henry Fielding. 
So much he h4d heaid from Mrs. Dudworth, and 
he determined to make the very most of ih\§ 
argument. Fyr now the mere thought of losing 
Christine alarmed and infuriated the man. His 
vanity was^in arms, and already he was tastkng 
the sweets of that powca* which great wealth 
can give. Moreover, lie \^as obstinate, and the 
suggestion tha< Christine wanted •her freedom, 
and would deny him his right to command her, 
steeled his purpose to hold her m(#re closely than 
ever to hey bond. ' 

The dinner at his mother’s h<jiuse was not V('ry 
lively. Lady Ellen Narborough, who idolized her 
son, divined that something \v%is fretting Sir (/eorjjr^. 
With delicate tact she ceased to speak of Chris- 
tine and her approaching departure ; forebore, 
too, to know what her son’s plans would be during 
the absence of his betrothed, though this meant 
so much to hSrsclf. She chatied instead to the 
girl, or rather young womati, who made the third 
at the dinner-table. ^ Constance Knox was dark 
and very handsome in a cold statuesque style. 
She was a distant connection, and lived with Lady 
Ellen as a companion and secretary. When his 
mother rose to go to her room Sir George gave her 
his arm, and Miss Knox should have followed also, 
but ^he lingered, waiting ^r the possible chance of 
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a few words with him. | When she was alone the ‘ 
cold mask-like expression of her face changed. Her 
eyes grew passionate, and her lips quivered. She 
stood a moment, looking at herself in the mirror 
over the mantelshet^, and then she took up the 
portrait of Christine Fielding, which was already ir 
the place of honour, and looked at ft with burning, 
passionate (Cycs. Not even her hot jealousy could 
deny Christine’s charm and personal attraction, 
and an overwhelming bitterness filled her heart 
as^she realized all that this other girl'^>possessed — 
this girl who was to be George Narborough’s wife* 
She put the portrait from her, as at that moment 
she heard Sir George’s step on the stairs. The 
colour flashed into her face ; for one moment she 
looked quite beautiful, b\it as the steps passed 
the door, and a st^r^ ’ or two later sh' heard the 
sound of someonV. leaving the house, Constance 
Knox sat down and , covered her face with her 
*liands. Lady Ellen wonkl be waiting for her. Her 
duty called to her, but for once she was deaf to 
the call. 

It was so hard to realize the truth that she 
•was really set side — a pers,on of no account. 

She had never blinded herself, had never built 
any real hope on his cautious -admiration, she had 
only loved and lived in that love, and now the years 
stretched before her in grey desolation, and her heart 
seemed to break as she pictured the future. §he 
was just one of the many women whom Sir George 
had found interesting at odd times in his career. 
For himself he had regarded his admiration of 
Constance as a legitimate adjunct to that distant 
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relationship which had brought them together. He 
had found it agreeable to be welcomed by this young 
woman when he had gone now and again to stay 
with his mother, but he had, of course, been very, 
very careful. With tothers there had at times 
been folly, and even danger, but the man had 
not been so foolish aj# to risk any uncomfortable 
results from a friendship with his motjier’s com* 
panion. And -yet Constance had given him her 
heart ! a gif^^she had never been able to disguise 
or dissimulaj^ ; a gift which' the man neither valued 
nor desired — especially at such a tiitic as this 
he was very far from troubling himself about 
Constance Knox? 

On leaving the houst‘, Sir George turned once 
again Sn the direction of the hotel \Vhere Christine 
was staying/ He did not Mr: ^d^Constance Knox 
from any fear of a n'grettable outBurst (although in 
these matters he knew women* even the proudest of 
them, were unreliable), but jrtst for the momenf 
every other woman annoyed him. He wanted only 
Christine Fielding : he had never been treated by 
my living creature in the way this girl was treating 
iiim, and if onjy^from a resentful di^termination • 
to reverse their position, his mind was obsessed 
with the thought oP her. Therefore now, before 
going to one of his various clubs, Sir George walked 
to the hotel where Miss Fielding was staying. 
He pierely left a few scribbled words to be sent 
up to her, and did not ask to see Mrs. Dudworth. 
He had already sent in a lavish gift of flowers ; 
nothing was lacking to let the girl know she was in 
his thoughts. 
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As he passed out of xihe hotel he stood in the* 
entrance waiting whilst the porter whistled for a 
motor-cab, and as he waited a man passed slowly 
in front of him looking at the brilliantly lit entrance 
half carelessly. c r 

“ Fve seen that fellow before — I wonder 
where ? ” Narborough mflised to himself half 
'^idly. Then the cab pulled up and he got in 

and drove away, and as he bowled along a re- 

rncmbrance came to him suddeidy, and he 
frowned sharply. 

The visions of the streets faded, and he was 

onceUgain in the hall of Hunston Manor. It was 

the night, the moment of Henry t'ielding’s death, 
and out of the confusion Which prevailed, the sense 
of catastrophe*, the frightpned whispering &f the 
servants, he saw^^a^uixi, as he had sc‘6*n then with 
angry eyes, Christine lying white and motionless 
]n the arms of a rough sort of man, a man with a 
finely cut face whose dark eyes had met his own in 
challenging fashion. There had been something 
about this man which had riveted liis attention, 
something which Narborough now remembered had 
stung his airogant spirit into action. 

It was, of course, very ridiculous, but the fact 
that this same man should ha'Ve been sauntering in 
such close proximity to the place where Christine 
now was, provoked Sir George to anger. Later 
on, however, he summed up the position 
shrewdly. ^ 

“ He has read in the papers that Miss Fielding 
is in town, and means, of course, to sponge on her. 
If he only whispers th) fact that he w'as one of 
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•those who carried her dfai^ier from the station to 
Hunston, Christine will give him a small fortune ! 
Happily in one sense she goes to-morrow, and I 
shall take predlous good care this fellow does not 
gef near her before she leavcail ” 



CHAPTER VI 


AfeouT noon the weather cleared, the rain ceased, 
and every •now and then the sun tried to make 
an entrance through' the grey driving clouds. 
Few of the passengers on the gre^lt Atlantic liner 
bound from New York fon Southampton had had 
the courage to venture on deck, for there was a heavy 
sea and the air vms..vr,ry c61d, but ChHstine Field- 
ing had sat out iiw a sheltered corner nearly all the 
morning. She had a book on her lap, but she had 
Wot turned a single^, page. It was far more in- 
teresting to sit and watch the steamer plough its 
way through the grey-green sea ; to note almost 
with a thrill of apprehension how sometimes the 
.mass of waters would gather higher and higher 
till it was as though a great wall had been carved 
out of the restless sea, "to stanc? as a barrier in their 
pathway ; to hear as in a d^eam the voices of the 
sailors calling to one another, and to follow in the 
same dreamy fashion the circling flight of the 
gulls. 

When they swung upwards to the crest of a 
mountain-high wave, and the great boat trembled 
a little at the impact of the water, Christine would 
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hold her breath, and the(j sjie would watch eagerly 
for the flashing spray which always followed on 
the boom with which they settled in the hollow 
again, and left «the mountain wave behind. Now 
and again white shee^ of thj^ spray would fall 
on \he deck and splash her refreshingly. The girl 
diS not mind tife cold, or the rain, and she had 
no uncomfortable sensations even when thi- steanior 
lurched, as it ydid sometimes, and every loose 
object in the /abin did a kind of war-danre on 
the floor. Sometimes she would laugh even in till' 
old happy fashion. 

Mrs. Dudworth’s prescription had done wonders 
for the girl, and Margaret Dudwortli’s own healtliful, 
tactful infliibnce had woaked even more beneficially 
on Chiistine than the constant change, and the 
physical denjlind which •freejurnj; i^a veiling during 
the last few months had signified. • There had bet'ii 
times, indeed, in which the girl had bi'(‘n so fatigued 
bodily that any cxce;^t the nio#t ordinary thought 
was out of the question, and when her brain liad 
^been bewildered with the crowded impressions 
which perpetual movement brought to her. And 
in these times the woman who was with her had 
been full of resoufce*and sympathy, always exercising 
a tender and a hclpf^ influenve. 

They were now five^days out from New York, 
and with the return to England Margaret Dud- 
worth found herself watching the girl anxiously. 
Though she did ^ot show it outwardly, she yet 
dreaded this return to all the old associations. 
Certainly during this homeward voyage Christine 
had b^gun in a certain degree to lose the calm look 
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the cheerful demeanouj, jvhich had characterized 
her of late. Whether this arose simply from the 
awakening of old sad memories, or whether the 
unexpected appearance of George "Narborough on 
the scene was the clause, Mrr,. Dudworth could not 
determine. For Sir George had crossed the Atlantic 
on purpose to meet them in New*: York and make 
the returi^ journey with them. 

It was a gallant attention, and should have 
awakened in the girl some enthusiasm, some ex- 
jttession of tender appreciation. Rut Christine 
gave no 5uch expression ; she had turned very 
white, and had even Winced when she had seen the 
man, and Margaret Dudworth w;is vaguely afraid 
Sir (icorge had done his own cause no good by this 
sudden appearance. 

Christine certainly ^voided being alime with him. 
She rose now aiicl walked to the end of the long 
promenade deck. 

It was no easy tank to stand firmly and steadily, 
but she gripped the white railing as tightly as 
possible, and looked out ahead eagerly, only turning, 
aside every now and then to gasp as the strong, keen 
wind caught her breath. 

The restlessness, the absolutely magnificent 
force of the sea, kept a thrill %.ilive in her heart, and 
moved her so much that her eyes were wet, not 
solely with the spray which danced over her at 
every second. 

She had never been able to analyze the thoughts 
which held her in thrall in such moments as these. 
She only knew that she was lifted far, far away 
from the commonplace, that everything whidt had 
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seemed so great to her gt pther times, would fade 
and become infinitesimally small. Even her sor- 
row, that dark weight of desolation and personal 
longing, appeared to her in such moments almost 
puny and of no account. Th^ individual side of 
life'ceased to have any existence in such an atmo- 
sphere as this, ^^ere alj was so vast, so grand, so 
appalling. In such a moment there wa<^ a solace 
in being alone, s/fid so she turned with a jar at her 
heart as Gcor^ Nar borough stood beside her. 

Christine had not heard him approach, Sht 
was watching the steamer dip till the nvater-linc 
seemed in the sky above them ; she loved to see 
the white banks* of velvet foam sweep past the 
side of the ^hip, and sho would follow the trail of 
this foam as it spread itself over the* mass of dark 
waters and wc4 carried avVay, me.e streak of fleck 
of white, till she could see it no longer. 

It angered the man sharply as he stood close 
to her, to sec how slowly she 'vaked to the know- 
ledge that he was there, and how, as he suggested 
,they should walk, a kind of veil seemed to drop 
over her eyes, and a listlessness succeeded that 
eager, almost strenuous, expression which had per- 
vaded her as she’ had stood alone. The majority 
of men are extraordinarily -one-idea'd in their 
defmition of woman. They cling, for instance, 
to the tradition that all women are alike, and 
that certain rules can be applied confidently and 
with success in ^ certain circumstances. There 
surely was never a greater error than to suppose 
that such a complex creation as woman could be 
judged; as a race and not as a separate individual. 

5* 
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Broadly speaking, a woman starts from her infancy 
as the superior of man in certain ways : in those 
subtle undercurrents which can be used so ill or 
so well ; the sense of this mental* superiority lies 
hidden like the stii^g of a bee, but it is never quite 
dormant. To such a man as George Narboroiigh, 
of course, the mere suggestion /that he did not 
thoroughly comprehend cither the nature or the 
cliaracter of Christine would Saave been pre- 
posterous. What he imagined wii^, that she was 
^ill not in a normal mental conditipn, and over 
and above this he regarded her as having been 
ridiculously spoilt her father. He had (falling 
back on the time -hallowed traditions), treated her 
with what he regarded as the greatest considera- 
tion, that is to say, he l)ad permitted her ascertain 
time in whicli t^) incUilge In her grietV much in the 
same spirit thal^he would have given a holiday to 
a child, and now he was resolved on adopting 
another sensible coicrse. Christine must be openly 
mastered, openly shown the proper path to (read 
her independence must be tempered gradually tilb 
it became a thing of naught. 

** You will get wet through if you stand here 
much longer. Come for a walk’" he said now. 

" I hope you have ofi stout shoes. Let me see ? " 

With half a frown and,. half a smile Christine 
obeyed him. He approved of the neat, strong boots. 

I've been up in the Marconi house watching the 
operator. By Jove I it’s a weird thing, this wireless 
business. Would you like to go and see the man 
at work’? We might send a message to someone 
if you like." 
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I shoftld like to go,*' Christine said quickly ; 

and we might send a message to Roger — it would 
please him. I feel awfully mean sometimes when I 
realize that I have separated Peggy from her baby 
all |his time.*' 

.i'* Well, we shall soon alter that. Mind where 
you go, this deckyis as slippery as ice." 

They moved ow for a time in silence ; tl^n Chris- * 
tine, conscious tffat something was expected of her, 
roused herself. 

“ You promised to take me over the ship. Can 
we go after we have sent our message ?* I sliould 
love to see it," she said. 

Sir (jeorge brig^itened up instantly. 

" Would you } All right, we'll make a start. 

I am oAly too^happy to be allowed to'do something 
for you." 

Christine coloured softly at his atfectionate tone, 
and with a little shy gesture slipped her hand 
through his arm. 

He caught that hand and carried it to his 
4ips. 

" He kind to me," he said in a whisper. “ You 
have been away^fryin me so long. I have lived 
only to see you again, but it almost seems at times 
as if these many morttlis of Jbsence had put me 
out of your thoughts." 

The girl’s eyes filled with tears. 

" I afraid I have been selfish," she said in 
a low voice, almost humbly, and the man murmured 
his forgiveness, not altogether without condescen- 
sion, for, in truth, he considered he had been badly 
treatedf Furthermore, he was well satisfied with 
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this evidence of malleafcilfty. If Christihe should* 
now take up the position in the proper conventional 
spirit matters would quickly progress to a better 
understanding between them, uie girl seemed 
desirous of makings an effoi^t, at least, to play her 
part properly, and, as a matter of fact, she wps 
genuinely interested in all <she no^/ saw. 

It wase almost pleasant exploring the ship to- 
gether. Sir George held Christiite very tightly 
by the arm, and once, when therV was a heavy 
sea, and she almost fell against him,^he bent, and 
touched her fresh, cold cheek with his lips. 

As the colour rushed once again into her sen- 
sitive face, and her eyes droopSd, he felt quite 
master of the situation again. 

“ And as s6on as we are married there ^all be 
no more nonsefise,” die determined. ‘ “ I shall fix 
up the wedding ‘Immediately after we land, we have 
wasted enough timq already ; and no matter what 
Peggy says, I shaK put my, foot down and insist 
that Christine gives Hunston Manor a wide berth. 
I hate all the people she has about her up there.* 
She doesn’t want old associations and her father’s 
grave, she wants rousing. She must be in town 
for the early season.” 

They went everywhere, piloted by one of the 
officers. Though' she was not allowed to go near, 
Christine was permitted a glimpse into the engine- 
room, and her heart was moved with mingled 
emotion and fear as she bent down and looked at 
the roaring furnaces, watching the stokers move 
hither and thither in the fierce glow. The sig- 
nificance of man’s defiant ambition was brought 
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home to her in such a n|oi)|ent. To these luilf-clad 
men the tossing of the Avaws, the mighty force of 
the ocean itself, and the danger of their calling, 
seemed ordinary things. 

The lower deck mad^^ Christine sad. 

All was wonderfully in ord?‘r ; novortheU'SS, she 
felt almost asha^ied lo^ contrast her own luxurious 
travelling with ftie crowded condition, tlie unlovely 
surroundings which so many of iTer fellow- 
creatures travyiled. 

The power of money liad already commenot'd 
to wound Cliristine. It humiliated her# now to feel 
that it was only money wiikh set her so much 
higher than all Uiese people, who lookt'd at h(‘r with 
curiosity aUd sullen adiuiration. She prnis('d awhile 
to spmak to an old coupI(‘ who were y)urneying back 
to the land^jf their l)ii»th, and th# hungui* of these 
simple folk for the north country, for tlie lieather 
and the broom, the mountains and the, moors, 
awakened in Christine that 0*1^1 : U'hing desire to 1 k‘ 
done with travelling and l)a( k in the traiupiil b(‘auty 
of Hunston. 

She stood talking as long to thes(‘ humble folk 
as her companion’s impatience would allow. Sir 
George, in fad, Vas vexed at this removal even 
in so faint a way ^ith tho^4‘ influence's he was so 
anxious to work out of her re'^h. 

“ It is time for funcheon,” h(‘ reminded her, 
“ and I am sure you ought to be hungry. I expect,” 
he tidded, “ that we shall have the grill-room prac- 
tically to ourselves to-day. The weather is too rough 
to be pleasant to most people on board.” 

Christine had moved away obediently and fol- 
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lowed Sir George along I th^ narrow deck,* but she 
did not see him clearly. There were tears in her 
eyes. 

“ To think,” she said to herself,* “ that he has 
lain in his grave all this tiipe and I have never 
been beside it. I have never put a flower on if— 
oh ! I yearn to be back him, ^jvith all that he 
.loved so much ! ” 

When fhey reached the comp^ion-way from 
which they would ascend to the upper deck, Sir 
Gcy^rgc paused to say something to the officer who 
had shown ^hem round, and Christind was alone 
for a moment. f 

“Go on, I will follow you,” Narborough said. 
But Christine advanced only a lew steps' and then 
suddenly stoodt still, for at that moment a •man, 
who had been stviding^ leaning against^the taffrail, 
turned and looked at her. He looked with such 
deliberate intent, such a searching gaze, such a 
♦challenging expression as it were, that Christine 
lu(‘lding, responding almost instantly to the 
magnetism of this gaze, lifted her eyes to his. 

She recoiled just a little, and her breath came 
in gasping fashion as she recognized him. With 
an agonizing clearness her mffid' visioned the 
picture of that first time she fiad seen him. So 
lu‘ had stood witl^^ that undisguised contempt 
in his expression, that curious kind of insolence 
upon him as she had entered the study and found 
her father and him together. So he had looked 
when, after helping to carry her dead father into" 
the house, she had so wildly denounced him. 

She waited, fully expecting him to speak, to njake 
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some sign. He did ntitlier one nor the other, 
however ; indeed, as Nar borough hurried forward 
and joined Christine, the man turned round and 
took up his ol(! position by the taffrail. 

“ So sorry to keep*you standing, my dearest,” 
J^ii* George said, and his words must have been 
distinctly clear io the cars of that other, standing 
so quietly lookmg out over the wide (Expanse of< 
waters with su^ a suggestion of restrained malice 
in his quiet^fess. Miss Fielding moved away 
mechanically beside Sir George, and he, glancing 
at her, froN'iied sharply. In that glance he saw 
at once that her mood of sj^mpathy with himself 
had vanished itgain. Indeed, when the upper 
deck was reached, she ‘made an excuse and left 
him td huiT^ to her cabin. She whs thrilling in 
every nerve ; her limbs trembled/ and her heart 
was burning. As she entered her sdite-room, Barker 
gave her a note. 

” This was brought by th^ stewardess, miss, 
a little while ago ; she says she’s sure it’s only 
another begging letter from the steerage, the same 
sort as you’ve had already three or four times 
before ; still, I sup^jose they think they won’t lose 
nothing by asking. It’s wonderful how quick they 
are to get to know' who is on bhard.” 

Christine thanked th« maid aTW her hand closed 
over the letter hurriedly. She knew by some in- 
tuitioji that this time it w'as no beggar who had 
written, and the moment Barker had left her she 
tore open the flimsy envelope, and turning on the 
electric light, read eagerly the message he had 
written. It was curt enough : 
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“ We shall land on T4im*sday morning* Be so 
good as to acquaint me when it will be convenient 
for you to receive me. I have given you a fairly 
long time, but I cannot afford to w^it any longer. 
The matter that has^ to be discussed between us is 
one which your father undertook solemnly to seUl^ 
the night of his death. As,* he is^one, I look to 
you for ji^stice. A telegram sentf to the address 
written at the end of this letter \vill reach me, 
and I shall expect to hear from you Vithin at least 
tvTelve hours after we reach Southampton. — 
Yours faithlully, 

“ James Bancroft.” 

Christine sat at the edge of her befth moving 
faintly as the ‘boat swayed. She had, crush^fd the 
letter in her hSnd ; ^ therft was a suggestion of 
authority in it which almost enraged her ; but what 
stung her even more was the fact that it was he 
who had broken th« silence, ,he who had written 
recalling her to the fullilment of her duty I And 
yet though her heart for a few minutes flamed with 
this fierce anger, she had not the least intention of 
refusing to obey his command. 

It was curious how, even against inclination and 
courage, Christine feft that i^he was no longer a 
free agent ; that d.he must^suffer this man’s rude 
intrusion ; that defiance to his wishes was abso- 
lutely out of the question. True, more than once 
in the past few months, she had asked herseft the 
question if it would not be wiser to carry this matter 
to her lawyers 1 Handled by clear-headed business 
men, no doubt the situation would possibly have 
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taken on a totally different asjx^ct ; moreover, sulfi- 
cient time had elapsed since her father's death for 
any difficulty,^ any doubtful matter connected with 
himself, to have become known. Yet everything 
was in order. Though she fjiad travelled so far, 
^ifte had never been out of actual touch with those 
who now represented :>her in her father’s business. 
She had been acquainted with all thatNhad transit-' 
pired in connection with the proving of her father’s 
will, and the secretaries of the dead man had 
obeyed her wishes and forwarde d on all such docu- 
ments and ^correspondence as they hacl considered 
desirable to bring to her notice. Naturally there 
had been a superabundance of charity claims 
(Christine had set apart a big sum to be used for 
this f)urpos(| in memory of her father) ; yet among 
all these letters there had ^nevei' been one which 
could be even construed into a tiireatening epistle. 
No one apparently had been waiting to cast a stone 
at the dead man ; mo one h<id come forward pro- 
fessing to hold secrets which would yield a line 
harvest to those who sold them. Henry Fielding 
had gone to his grave mourned by a great many, 
followed by discreet obituary notices, and in a very 
little while he Tiad been forgotten by the world at 
large. But despite all this, ^nd though her pride 
rebelled against even the sug^lion that this man, 
James Bancroft, had the right he assumed to have, 
fhe^right to enter into her life, Christine recognized 
that there was but one course to pursue. 

“ I will see him,” she said to herself, ” I must 
see him ; I — I am sure that is what my dearest 
would have wished me to do.” And then in a 
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feverish sort of way she Beghn to make ptos, and 
as she was lost in this turmoil of troubled thoughts 
Mrs. Dudworth knocked at her door. 

“ Are you not coming to have luncheon, dar- 
ling ? George has sei^t me to find you.” 

Christine shook her head. 

** I am not a bit hungry, cand UJiave an awful 
^adache. J'lie wind is so strong.” Then with a 
little catch in her voice she said : Peggy, I am 
longing to get off this boat. I am longing for 
Hunston.” 

Margaret tludworth wrinkled her brol ^s a little. 

“ Well, I shall be just as glad to land, especially 
as my baby will be waiting to welcome me. You 
must be prepared for a Dear’s hug, Christine ; 
and, talking of our plans, don’t forgei you have 
promised to stay ‘a while with me in town. Roger 
will have to go bcick to school. He has only had 
special leave given to ^im to come and meet us.” 
*Mrs. Dudworth paui>\id a little here. “ George 
was saying just now that he wanted you to go 
straight down to his mother, but I managed to let 
him understand I thought this would not be quite 
possible, since you were promised to me.” 

” I am not going to stay anywhere. I am going 
to Hunston,” Christint’ said almost hardly. “ I’ve 
been away such a Ic^ig time, Peggy ; and, after all, 
it is my home.” Then the girl looked at Mrs. 
Dudworth ; her lips were quivering. “ Peggy,” 
she said, ''do help me! Just let me have two or 
three days all to myself! It isn’t much to ask. 
I — I feel I must be alone. Daddy always gave 
me so much liberty, I can’t tell you how it 4ries 
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me to feel that I am beiJig watched and followed, 
and that my every action must be accounted for.’* 

I think you are a little hard on George," 
Margaret Dudworth said almost coldly. 

She realized the gir4 was str^ing up to the highest 
4iervous pitch, and not having the slightest know- 
ledge of any recent re;^son for this, she n'sented it ; 
in fact, for a moments she felt almost in sym-, 
pathy with Narborough. Hut tlun again ver^ 
quickly her holing veen'd round to Christine. 

“ Vou see, darling," she said. ‘‘ 1 do understand 
your wish, t^nd I think it pcTfeetly natural ; but men 
are not so sentimental as w^^ne n. and (u'orge cari‘s 
for you so mudi that he can’t bear to think that 
you should be wretched." 

“ r promise not to ask for moxe tlian two or 

three days,*' said Chri;?tine " af^^a* that " 

She did not linish hvr sente:^c(‘, for suddenly 
there fell upon her a sense of horribh* fear. 

What would follo\j’ after thij%two days of Ilunston 
Manor, after that meeting with Dancroft ? What 
lay in the future ? 



CHAPTER VII 

Ix^was a lovely afternoon in early spring, and the 
country was'bathed in sunshine when Miss Fielding 
alighted from the train at the little familiar way- 
side station, and was greeted almost affectionately 
by the station-master and others. 

Christine and her maid had travelled straight 
through from London, the heaviest part of the 
luggage would faUow ; she had expressly ordered 
that her own little pony-cart should be sent to 
meet her, and she drove herself away from the 
station with a heart which was at once touched 
with happiness (brought by the sight of familiar 
faces and w^ell-loved landmarks), and yet was 
heavy with grief. She had never realized how 
much she loved her old home till now she was 
approaching it again. ^ It was the time of the year 
she loved the besj^^ On every hand trees were 
bursting into leaf, the air was fragrant with lilac. 

“ England is the most beautiful country in the 
world,’* she said to the groom who sat beside lier, 
“ and oh ! I am so glad to be home again.” 

Nevertheless, as she drove up to the old-fashioned 
entrance, Christine’s eyes were wet and Hi lips 
78 
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’quivering. The old house looked so picturesque, 
so tranquil, so homelike, yet she knew the liiwnent 
she crossed the threshold that she would grieve 
for her father 'far more keenly than she had ever 
done during those raany months while she had 
hc<in away from Hunston. 

The servants were assembled to greet her, 
and as she gave ?ior hand to each of thein Christine - 
tried to show that she was brave, though the tears 
were rolling down her cheeks under lier thick 
veil. 

“ I will htVve tea here in the hall,’’ slfc said. 

As the servants dispersee^ and she was alone, 
Christine stood and looked at h(T father’s portrait, 
that mast^'picce which* on exhibition had called 
forth such e|ilogies of praise from critics and the 
public. • , ♦ 

The girl searched the painted fati* with an eager- 
ness of which she was barelY conscious. She re- 
membered as she stopd there having heard that the 
peculiar gift of the modern master who had made 
this wonderful portrait was, that he did not merely 
give feature for feature, but that he portrayed the 
soul, that his brush unconsciously gave forth the 
secrets of the Tieart. Certainly in this hour it 
seemed to Christine Fielding ^hat she was reading 
truths in her father’s /ace wliK-h had been hidden 


to her all the years she had known him. 

He had always been called a cold man, a hard 
man ; by some a man of mystery. To-day his 
daughter realized that what he ha^really been 
was a man of suffering|^||^i4bif^^rtia^ ira 
a maiLwho had possesseaT^^^tiw^^riitSia^i^ 


k •i^ii 
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She was seated with hel* veil thrown bac^ gazing 
steadily at the picture when Casson the butler 
brought in the tea-table and handed her a 
telegram. ^ 

All your letters, miss, w/".re sent to Mrs. Dud- 
worth’s house in L6ndon ; we didn’t know you’.d 
be here so soon.” 

“ That was quite right,” said Christine. 

Her hand had closed over the telegram, and she 
had turned very cold. 

On landing that morning she had with the utmost 
difficulty ntanaged to despatch a tele;^ram to the 
address Bancroft had given her, and she knew 
the message Casson gave her c«amc from him. 
It was worded curtly : 

( 

“ Please expect mo^this evening.” 

Though she had asked for tea, Christine could 
not touch it. She ihrew herself into a chair, and 
sat with closed eyes lost in a very turmoil of 
thought. Not for a single instant did she attri- 
bute to this man any other motive for approach- 
ing her beyond that of demanding justice. She 
had by now convinced herself that he had a right 
to demand this interview. Sitting there, memory 
travelled back to that dark night when her father 
had died ; and as clearly as though she were living 
once again the actual experience, Christine could 
see the scene upon which she had looked' that 
night. 

The green-shaded reading-lamp on the table, the 
quiet, handsome furniture and appointment^, and 
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{he two men facing onS another — her father on 
one side of the table, that rough-looking man, with 
his dark hair f\ecked with white, and his stern, 
even cruel, face on the other. With a shiver, 
she remembered the exJJression her father’s face, 
and^he could hear once again his voice speaking as 
she had opened the door. The words he had 
uttered had failed to carry significance at that time. 
Now they were pregnant with a terrible meaning i 
** I have said there shall be restitution — full and 
complete ! ” ^ 

With a jerV- the girl sat forward in her chair ; 
her heart was wating in her tlTroat, for the instant 
she felt as though* she were suffocating. 

Memory travelling backwards brought other 
things. She Recollected how, as she had stood 
waiting at the door, she had heard her father’s 
voice, so changed, so hoarse, so pitiful, begging 
for time. “ Give me time,” be had said ; ” all 
sliall be done as you wish if you^ive me time I ” 
Restitution ! ’* The word had an ominous, a 
horrible sound. What was there that had to be 
given back ? Why should her father have pleaded 
for time ? He — a mij^n of power, a man of wealth, 
a man whose every word wa,s law to hundreds of 
other men. Why should he hawe sued with such 
humbleness, such pitiful ^abasement ? 

On to her agitated thoughts there broke suddenly 
the soujid of wheels outside. Instantly the dreams, 
the vague terrors, fell away from Christine, her fear 
was so great that for a moment she quivered as with 
pain, then as Casson advanced into the hall she 
^aid : 
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“ I am expecting a gentleman.” 

But the butler answered her hurriedly : 

“ It is the doctor’s brougham, ipiss, with Mrs. 
Brathmore and her daughter.” 

He looked a little anxiously at Miss Fielding as 
he spoke. In the servants* quarters the word ihafcd 
gone round that Miss Chpstine looked very little 
better fo 5 all her travelling. 

” Shall I say you are resting, miss ? ’* he asked. 
“ I expect it has got about that you are at home.” 

‘ But Christine answered almost eagerly that she 
would like to see her friends, and indeerfas she found 
herself folded in the ‘motherly arms A Mrs. Brath- 
more and kissed so tenderly, she felt a very real 
touch of comfort and pleasure. 

^ We couldn’t wait when we hej.rd you were 
actually here— we just hkd to come 1 said the 
doctor’s wife. •‘‘Enid was looking forward to 
seeing you in towq, but it is much nicer seeing 
you here.” 

” Enid ! ” exclaimed Christine, and she embraced 
her former girl-friend eagerly. ” How sweet of 
you to come, and how lovely you look, so different ! 
Are you really the little Enid who used to run races 
with me on the lawn ? ” 

The other young woman laughed with a sug- 
gestion of complacency. 

“ I am just the same, only nearly a year older ; 
and then, of course, being married and living in 
London makes such a difference.” 

” My dear,” said Mrs. Brathmore, sitting down 
beside Chrfetine, ” I’ve such a lot to^ll you, a^^d 
so many questions to ask, and the doctor’s pining 
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•to see you, I know. W6n’t you come back with us 
and have a quiet evening ? Enid’s husband is here, 
but only for a ^ew hours ; he would be so glad to sec 
you again.” 

“ Do come,” urged Enid Co^jiston. 
dl^ut Christine shook her head. 

Don’t ask me to-night, dear Mrs. Brathmore. 
I — I felt I had to come back here," ^he said, 
** beept^ I had such a longing to spend a few quiet 
houistto this dear old house. I wonder how I ever 
hfi^jk strength of mind to leave it. Please 
forgive. me,*,but I should prefer to stay here to- 
night", \ • 

Her old friend ceased to urge her, but with 
tactful sym*pathy fell into her mood and they sat 
and talked \yT half an hour. Mr^. Coniston let 
her mother do most of the talking. *She was study- 
ing Christine. As children and yoiTng girls they had 
been the closest friends, but tjiat intimacy seemed 
almost ridiculous to-day. • 

" She has lost all her good looks," mnscd Mrs. 
.Coniston, “ and how badly she is dressed ! Why, 
her gown is positively shabby. Life is certainly 
very unfair ! If we^only had a quarter of Christint?’s 
money ! " * * 

It was so impossible not to he envious. 

One had only to look at Mrs. Coniston to know 
that the largest influence in her nature was personal 
luxury. She was dressed exquisitely now, and it 
was almost absurd to suppose that she in rea^ity 
was little more than a pauper, whilst this other 
pale, shabby dressed girl in black poilteed moh^sy 
wliich ran into millions. 
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“ Of course I must cultivate her and 'put up 
with all her ways ; I can’t afford to lose her friend- 
ship, but I haven’t really any sympathy with 
Christine,” Mrs. Coniston mused on. “ Everyone 
knows she cared for her fathef and all that, still it’s 
awfully silly to go on weeping when he has been 
dead such a long time.” o 

On hero side Christine felt both the comfort, 
the warmth of the mother’s sympathy and affection 
and the chilling influence of the little worldling 
who was to^ her such a travesty of the girl-friend 
whom she had loved devotedly. But as 4they rose to 
go Christine spoke tenderly to the yourl^er woman. 

“Just fancy, I have not seen ‘you since your 
wedding-day ; it seems a lifetime ! But I have 
thought of you so often, Enid, and S have been 
so delighted to hear of your happiness.” 

“ Oh yes, we jog along all right,” said Enid 
Coniston. “ We shouldn’t have anything to grumble 
about if wo only had just a little more money, but 
as it is, of course, we have a fearful struggle. My 
husband’s practice is not big, though it is smart ; and 
such a lot is e.xpccted of us. He really ought to 
have a motor, but unfortunatclv it won’t run to 
that just yet." 

Christine stood on the steps and waved her hand 
to them. 

“ Is that what life docs ? ” she asked herself 
half passionately. “ I have been longing to see 
Enid in my heart all this time, and now I almost 
wish 1 might never see her again.” 

The hous^bper was waiting to urge her to go to 
her room and rest a little while. 
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“ You don’t know How tired you look, miss,” 
she said, and Christine confessed that she was 
tired. ^ 

“ I will just change my gown,” she said. “ No, 
don’t ask for lights,* I know every inch of my 

There came to her suddenly as she paused on 
the staircase a great yearning to be ^permitted 
to live out the rest of her life in this quiet old 
house. It seemed to her that the future could 
hold nothing sweeter or better for her than •an 
existence s'^ent in memories and ma?le beautiful 
with deeds <^f love and charfty. 

“ Will thi« be impossible ? ” she asked herself. 
But the Hal qucstioi! was frami'd differently. 

Shall I l(Vc this in the restitution whicli my 
father would have madh, which I iTuist now mak(‘ ; 
must all this bo taken from me ? 

It may be truthfully said that this was tluj 
first time that Chrisiini’. had actually realized what 
her confrontation with this mystery might signify 
. to herself. 

The real meaning of poverty was obscured for 
her naturally, since she had been surrounded by 
wealth all the days of her young life ; and acuti'ly 
sympathetic as she was it was impossible foi- 
Christine to grasp what life could be when it is 
denuded of the comfort and power of money. To 
lose her fortune, therefore, even in imagination, said 
very*little to her, for she had not yet commenced 
to feel the burden and the joy that such weajth 
as hers imposes ; but at the merest suggestion that 
she nught be called upon to render up possession 
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of her loved old home th*e girl recoiled <is from ' 
some new and unbearable suffering. 

In her room, whilst her maid helped her to dress 
for her solitary dinner, Miss Fielding was trembling 
with sudden anguish. The*' woman who waited 
on her was greatly disturbed about her. is ^ 

“ Won’t you let me bring your dinner upstairs, 
miss,” shf asked. “ I expect you are feeling the 
effects of the voyage ; people often feel badly for a 
da^ or two when they come on land, and you’re 
shivering so much, miss. It is to be hoped you 
haven’t caught cold.” 

“ I would rather gd down for dinn(|r,” Christine 
said. “ I am not really ill, Barker t Tm only a little 
tired, and coming home hufts me. It is so sweet to 
be here, and y^t it is so sad.” f 

It was more ‘than sad, ‘it was desolate, to sit 
alone in the v^ell-remembered dining-room and 
face her father’s empty chair, yet could her heart 
have only been atr rest there would have been 
melancholy happiness to Christine in these quiet 
hours spent alone with her beloved memories. 

She had to make a pretence of eating, for Casson 
had told her that the cook had sent up all her 
favourite dishes. 

“ We are all glad to be doing something, miss,” 
the butler said ; ” it has been a long time with 
you away.” 

“ Everything changed, Casson,” Christine saiji in a 
low voice, “ when my father died.” 

She was not crying ; the relief of tears was 
denied her, and with that aching dread of what 
was coming, gripping her heart, her woman’s 
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• v\ eakne^ seemed frozen. It was not courage 
which environed her and kept her eyes dry. It 
was endurance; that proud iron endurance which 
she dimly felt was perhaps the most valuable 
legacy her father had bequeathed her. She was 
sQiH seated at the dinner table ^hen Casson brought 
her word that the gentleman whom she expected 
had arrived. 

“ He is in the hall, miss.” 

Christine paused for an instant, and then she 
said ; • 

” Please •take him into the library f say I will 
be with hin| directly.” 



CHAPTER* VIII 

James Bancroft followed the butler down the 
oaii-lined passage to the room which Mr. Fielding 
had always'used as his study. * 

It was the same loom in which ke had been 
received on his former visit. He [remembered 
it distinctly. » , * 

The spring ^twilight had faded int|j dusk, the 
room felt chilly. Casson turned on the electric 
light. When he 4vent back to Christine he said : 

“ It strikes quite cold in there, Miss Christine ; 
shall I set a light to /he fire ? 

Christine said ** No at first, and then weakening 
suddenly with a woman’s most natural touch of ^ 
fear she said “ Yes,” adding, ” I may have to sit 
there some time.” 

So the moment of meeting ‘wai. relieved in a 
sense by the presence of Casson. 

They waited whilst the fire flamed up, making 
a cheery crackling which broke the oppressive 
stillness | then as the butler went out of the room 
Christine said in a faint voice : 

” Won’t you sit down ? ” 

He did not thank her, but pulling out a chair, 
sat down and put his felt hat on the table. , 

88 
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^ The ropm was just as it had been that memorable 
summer evening, except that the window leading 
to the garden ^as closed and the curtains carefully 
drawn. There were books of reference on the 
table, quantities of writing paper, all the little 
tV4]gs which Christine herself had from time to 
time put on her father*^ table — prominent among 
these was a photograph of herself, and^ another, 
a faded one, of her mother. 

She stood just an instant stretching her hands 
to the blaze as though she would have dra\fn 
protection from the heat of the hrc;*then she, 
:oo, sat dowii, -choosing her fcither’s writing-chair, 
a large coAfortable revolving leathern chair. 
She looked *^ry delicate, and in her white gown 
she had a spirituellc air. Her father had always 
loved to see her in whit!^, and it wjft to please him 
that Christine had worn the sirftplest garments. 
The coldness and the dignity which (ieorge Nar- 
borough both admired and re^nted were absent 
from her to-night. Her expression was uncon- 
sciously one of pleading and the way her small 
white hands trembled was pathetic. She .sjioke first ; 

I did not intend that you should have wTitten 
to me,*^ she ^id! “ All through these many 
months I have been burdened with one great 
wish, and that was to have been able to com- 
municate with you, to know w^hat it is you have 
to say to me, but as you gave me no means of 
knowing where to find you I could not do this.*' 

He looked at her with his brows drawn together 
for a brief spell, and then he said curtly : 

“ What did Fielding tell you ? ** 
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She sat forward in the chair. ^ 

“My father told me nothing. You forget,” 
she added, “he died just an hourior so after you 
came here.” 

He shrugged his |houlders? 

“ Death comes conveniently sometimes,”, *he 
said. , ^ 

Christine put up her hand. 

“ Please,” she said half-brokenly, then with 
a great effort, “ I must beg — that you will — that 
};hu will — remember my father is dead. I am 
here for the sole purpose of protecting* his memory, 
of defending his go6d name. Yes, ”i she went on 
half passionately, gripping the 3ide« of the chair 
with her two hands, “I ^understand why you are 
here. In yotlr letter you told me jon looked to 
me for justic#. If you Have any real cause for 
grievance against my father I shall endeavour to set 
this right, but I shall be very glad if you will try 
and tell me the nature of your complaint without 
indulging in any bitter reproach of a man who is 
dead.” 

Bancroft laughed. 

“ It always seems to me such a ridiculous 
idea,” he said, “ to exact respect for a rogue simply 
because he happens to be lying in his grave ! Be- 
sides, in this case as it happens, you are fully aware 
that I did not wait to attack a dead man. I came 
here and met your father face to face. spoke 
to him as I mean to speak to you — plainly. Fve 
no doubt he would have refused to listen to me if 
my case hadn’t been so strong, but as it was I was 
in the position to force him to hear me out.*” 
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There |Was an unutterably bitter flavour in his 

ivords, a note of contempt which was terrible to 
IChristine to hear. She sat silent a moment, and 
^then said : 

“ Will you tell me A^erything ? 

•M can put it into a few words,” he answered 
her.' “Your father wa^ a thief. You don’t like 
that,” he added as the girl sitting in the chair 
started violently. “ It’s not pleasant to hear, I 
grant you, but then truth is seldom good to listen 
to ! I wonder how much you know of your fathef*s 
old life I Do you know where he came from ? 
Do you knowv wliat liis beginrflng was ? ” 

Christine itjpde'him no answer. 

“ Well, it* c not likely that he would have told 
you,” the man went on, “ but I thoii^ht it possible 
that you might have been enlightened in some 
way or other.” * 

“ I have never wanted to kpow anything about 
my father other than that which I could gather 
from my own feelings,” Christine Fielding said, her 
tone now almost as hard as his, ” He was to me 
everything that was good and honourable, tender, 
loving, and true. Jle was a man who was wor- 
shipped by those Vho worked under him. When he 
died it was as though the chief stone in some great 
building had been withdrawn, and though the 
building stands, the sense of sureness is not there. 
My father was a man who could not help doing 
good.” 

Bancroft laughed again, and there was a deliberate 
sneer in his laughter. 

“ Yesr, he managed his charity verv well, wifh 
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]ust sufficient advertisenlfent and not tpo much. 
He was a clever man — a great man, if you will — 
but he was a bad man ; you sa^ only one side 
of him/' Then he asked roughly, “ What do you 
know really of such a mam? What do you know 
of his trickery, his* unscrupulous greed ? He wfint 
to his grave honoured aj:cording to the pa(>ers, 
rcgrette^ as a man of boundless charity, a man 
overflowing with love and sympathy for his fellow- 
creatures, and he was nothing but a clever 
adventurer and an unscrupulous scoundrel." 

Christinb got up, but he rose, too, quickly. 

"I told you that. I was going to. speak plainly 
and if you’ll take my advice you’ll ^hear me out. 
I’ve treated you with amazing .:6nsideration. 
I’ve waited all these months before letting you 
know the truth. I could have taken it to others, 
I could have Ic't lawyers handle this for me ; but 
I had pledged my word to Fielding that I would deal 
with him direct, njid as you now stand in his place 
I felt I would bring this to you first and give you 
a chance of acting straightforwardly. I may as 
well tell you," he added, that if you don't see 
what is just and right it will be a case for others 
to handle." 

‘‘ I am more than willing to do all in my power,” 
Christine answered in a low voice ; “ but I will not 
listen to further abuse of my father.” 

He gave again that loose shrug of his shoulders 
and his lips curled. 

“ I am a rough man," he said, " and experience 
has stamped out all pretence in me. In my life it 
has been the fashion to call a spade a sp^de, and 
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not to havf too much conSderation for anything or 
^anyone/’ 

He moved away from her and paced the room. 

Christine looked at him with aversion and 
fear. He was indeed rough man and strong. 
His^ personality se».med to dwarf everything about 
liim. • She sat down and \jith her elbow on the table 
supported her head. 

I am still waiting,” she said after awhile, and 
he paused in his walk on the other side of the 
'table. 

” It is necessary to go back a long way, to the 
beginning of it all,** he said •abruptly. ^ I am 
Lancashire Ixin ;• iny grandfather was a fliirly 
prosperous min, he wai? a wholesale chemical 
manufacturer, as his father and grarxlfathcr had 
l)een before him, but my* father, who^wiis an only 
son, seems to have been from tlTe very outset 
totally unfit for a commercial life.** He paused, 
and a sigh broke from 4iis lips unconsciously. The 
one who listened felt in that little pause the existence 
ot a current of emotional feeling under the bitter- 
ness and the hardness. As a lad,** he said, ” my 
father spent his days in working out scientific 
problems, in developing his own theories, in making 
experiments. He married young, a woman who 
adored him, and during my grandfather’s lifetime 
things went smoothly enough ; but the moment 
my father was his own master his fortune declined ; 
in a very few years business fell away from him, and 
in a rash moment he sold out of it altogether.** 

He began to pace the room again, and Christine 
sat waiting for him to go on. 
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don’t suppose you* could understand,” said 
Dancroft, ‘‘ how easy it is to begin to go down- 
hill when once you are well started, that way. The 
money realized by the sale of my father s share in the 
old business seems to have mnished all too quickly: 
a natural circumsfence, for with his unbusiness- 
like proclivities he combined an absolutely c^n- 
handed generosity. His small house and workshop 
were literally the home of all those who wanted 
cjjarity and food. He had many who actually 
lir/ed on him, and prominent among those was a 
youth natned Ford, a young man who had been 
b^rn in a workhous-^ and had spent , an amazingly 
chequered career before he was sixtej^n. Ford was 
your father, and I want you to maiTK?” said Dan- 
croft, standing again by the table, this -special 
phase in the fellow’s career. Round and about in 
the neighbourhood few people had a good word for 
young Ford, but that made no difference to my 
father. He opened his doors and took the charity 
lad in ; he fed him, he clothed him. He did more 
than tliis ; finding Ford an amazingly intelligent 
young fellow he gave him a post in his labora- 
tory ; he educated him, he shared his life with 
him.” 

Dancroft paused a moment, then went on with a 
furtive glance at the girl sitting there motion- 
less a yard or two away from him. He said in a 
low voice : 

“Of all those whom my father helped, this 
fellow, Harry Ford, was the only one who repaid his 
benefactor with rank ingratitude and with treachery. 
Standing here in this very room that night that I 
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(fame to him I forced a* confession of truth from 

him.’’ ' u 

Christine shiyered faintly, but Dancroft was 

strung up now— passion and remembrance brought 

the words from bis lipstin a burning flood. 

•‘There were times in thos^e old days when 
morfcy was needed so badly in our home that the 
question of the daily Ifood was a problem that 
could not be solved ; yet in my father’s scientific 
researches nothing was stinted. Little by little 
my mother sold all that we had of any valuer- 
the few pi(ftures and furniture and c!hina that 
had been in her family for generations — and all 
that we had Ive shared with Ford ; in truth,* from 
what my mbther has told me, he had become at 
this time absolutely indispensable ^o my father. 
To us children he stood •as the living* barrier which 
shut our father from us. I remember how I hated 
him ! How jealous I was of him ! He seemed 
to rob me of my proper place* ,with my father ! ” 
He was silent it seemed a long while before he went 
on with his story. “ We were brought up to regard 
the workshop as a sacred and a mysterious place,” 
he said after that long pause. “If we had poor 
clothes and po(§rer* food we were sustained by 
the certainty that some day there would arrive the 
most wonderful fortune born of the work done in 
that strange laboratory. There was in particular 


one secret in that home of chemistry which it was 
whispered would, when fully developed, be the 
turning-point in our lives : a piece of work which 
had occupied my father for years and to the 
perfection of which he had devoted his life itself. 
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were told nothing nfbre than this — that my 
father was at work on a discovery whiSh, when 
made public, would result in world-wide fame and 
untold gold.” 

He caught his breath almost as though he 
sighed. ^ ^ 

“You have let me see ^ that you had a gfreat 
love for^your father, and by virtue of that you 
will perhaps understand the amazing love and 
devotion which we others lavished on the man 
who lived in our midst, yet was never one of us. 
.... For “myself, I worshipped my father as though 
he had been a god. ^ He was my ideal of all that 
was noble and great — a creature^ toi finely con- 
ceived with his glorious dVeams and yfsions to be 
jostled in tho heartless, ugly, sordid crowd of 
ordinary humati beings, tt was destined that I 
was to see this'^^man I worshipped die literally of 
neglect, a helpless and imbecile invalid needing the 
barest necessities life — betcayed, deserted, and 

forgotten ! “ 

Christine Fielding trembled ; the penetrating, 
anguish in that broken voice caused exquisite 
pain : tears sprang to her eyes — tears which would 
not be denied. ’ ‘ 

Bancroft was not looking at her ; he had been 
carried away from the things of the moment. 
He was trembling and his voice had a broken and 
a hoarse sound. 

“ To realize the tragedy of my father’s end 
you should have lived through all we suffered — 
you should have followed my mother in her daily 
task of renunciation, her efiorts to be just -to her 
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husband and children,” *he said when he could 
^speak ag^n. “ You should have known the 
myriad difficulties of her position and so have 
appreciated what this end really signified to all 
of us. But even thoifgh you ^cannot follow all 
thil you can realize the broad facts of such a case, 
and ( doubt not you can proper words in 

which to describe the act of a man who, •having 
been lifted from the gutter by a veritable angel, 
turned traitor to ” 

Christine looked up, her tear-stained gycs were 
suddenly haggard, her face as white as death. 

“ No ! ” she said, with extraordinary passion. 
She pressed hcsr hitnds to her heart for a moment, 
she felt sick*^yith the fierceness of the pulsation. 
Then she said in a strained voice; You have 
some reason for hating ihy father, and you think 
now that he is dead that you can^comc and toll 
me those terrible things against him ; but you have 
no proof — no proof! ”• 

Bancroft only smiled. 

My father’s invention was sold secretly, and 
the man who sold it was his assistant, Ford. With 
the money which came to him from this traitor’s 
work Ford bought a share in the business, which 
finally became his own property and which has 
attained to such gigantic proportions to-day.” 

Again Christine answered him hoarsely: 

” It is not true — it could not be true ! ” 

He stood looking at her as she faced him, 
quivering in every limb. 

•“ Doubt if you will. It is natural, after all, 
that you 'should not believe this,” he said, “ A 
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little while ago I told you that you saw only ond 
side of this man’s character, and as you haVe grown 
up learning to honour him, it would not be reason- 
able if you took my word alone ; but the proof 
you want is here,”^he tappfid the breast-pocket of 
his coat as he spoke, and I fancy it is strdhg 
enough to convince even ypu.” ri 

Christine stood and looked at the pocket which 
he had touched so significantly, and then she looked 
away. She was fighting a hopeless fight, and she 
knew it. .Whatever might be the nature of the 
proof he would bring forward she had really no 
need of this evideifoe, for she realized now that 
with Iiis own lips her father had masde confession. 
Those few words which “nad caught her ear that 
bygone night when she had entered the room so 
unexpectedly,* those words* which had haunted her 
and tormented*^her took now their proper shape, 
ranking themselves as the strongest supporters of 
Bancroft’s cause.*: But as a "drowning person will 
clutch at a straw, so Christine caught wildly at 
anything that might come to her help now. 

“ I shall indeed need proof to convince me that 
my father was capable of this — this baseness,” 
she said. “ Moreover, there is a good deal which 
seems to me to need explanation. Firstly, why did 
you not bring forward this accusation years ago ? 
Why, if you have had such a claim upon my father, 
did you leave his honour unchallenged all this 
long time ? ” 

“ For the best of all reasons,” Bancroft answered 
abruptly ; “ because, although from the first my 
mother was convinced that Ford was the traitor, 
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‘the game had been play^ so carefully that no one 
could l(toge a definite accusation against him.” • 
He paused a moment, then said : “ My father’s 
health had begun to fail months before the blow 
came which killed htm in the end. Ford had 
left the house, ostensibly to ease us of the burden 
of fupporting him, an<I had gone we none of us 
knew where ; moreover, there was no one.but this 
man who had been in my father’s confidence, no 
other who had had definite knowledge of the wonder- 
ful dreams which had crowded his brain, ndhe 
skilled as Fftrd had been in the mechanical labours 
of my father’s daily life. Al> we knew was, that 
when my father learnt, as he did in due course, that 
the scheme it which he h*ad been working for years 
— the invention, the child of his bmin, had been 
taken from him and givftn to the wo?ld as the work 
of another person, it brought death to him. And 
when I think of those last, dajk, miserable weeks 
of his existence, when’ I think ofKhe poverty which 
fell on my mother and my sisters, when I trace 
the grey and sordid misery of these many years, 

I wonder to myself that I could have stood, as I did 
stand, and face the man who brought this all upon 
us and yet havd kept my hands away from his 
throat. You have just told me,” said Bancroft 
hoarsely, “ of the wonderful charity which Henry 
Fielding carried on for years. You tell me that he 
was lowd for his goodness, but in the long story of 
his magnificent prosperity there is not one single 
record of his having turned his thoughts back to 
the man he had robbed, to the people whom he 
had defrauded! My father’s death did not touch 

7 * 
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him ; he deliberately let my mother starve. ...” 
His voice failed, and the bitter speech was 
broken. 

Christine had moved from the table, and was 
now standing by J,he fire. ^ She was cold, cold 
with an aching bitterness which was worse than 
physical pain, (j 

“Andoyet,” James Bancroft said, recovering 
himself with an effort, “ clever man as he was he 
should have been prepared for the inevitable ! 
For he was^not alone in his treachery. To do what 
Ford did,” he said, “ to carry out whht he must 
have planned long before he left my father, he was 
obliged to have another to work‘d with him. The 
man he used was a pitiful sort of an individual — a 
drunkard — and an incurable one ; a man only too 
ready to sell his name and his honour. And to 
such a man must belong now for all time the credit 
the glory of the work which was born of my father’s 
genius and perfected by yeaVs of struggling and 
unceasing labour ! Of course,” Bancroft said with 
his ready sneer, ” Ford, or Fielding as he began to, 
call himself, had calculated on being as easily rid 
of such an accomplice as he had changed his name 
and lost his old identity. Once used, the man 
could be discarded ; if he were given sufficient 
money he would eventually drink himself into his 
grave. But as the exception sometimes proves the 
rule so this drunkard refused to die. It is a sort 
of consolation to know that his existence must 
have been a perpetual menace, a constant source 
of irritation, if not of positive danger.” 

Once again Christine shivered. Only an hour 
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or so before, standing looking up at her father’s 
portrait,' she had for the first time read the story 
of shadow aifd suffering and even fear written 
in his face. She was learning now how true, how 
bitterly true, the instJhct of tly artist had been to 
have brought that secret from the guarded heart to 
the| eyes. 

“ There was, after all, some pretence ^f honour 
in this man, who sold himself to Fielding,” Dan- 
croft went on in his rough way, ” for he seems 
to have recognized the enormity of .the wrong 
done to m^ poor father, and all unknown to the 
powerful man who had mastered him for so long, 
he set himself fhe task of reparation. It was a 
slow and afmost a hopeless business, because there 
were months at a time when this m3n was literally 
Incapable ; yet when tlie saner spelfs came, and he 
was able to defy the enemy drink, he took up the 
threads he had dropped. And. so wearily and at a 
great cost of mind and money lit finally succeeded. 
He found my mother and my sister (the only one 
of her children save myself who is alive to-day), he 
helped them ; he was instrumental in bringing me 
back to England — J had gone out as a stoker on 
one of the P. ahd O. boats just about then — and 
when he died I was with him alone and wrote 
down the confession he made. That confession is 
with me now ” — once again he tapped his pocket— 
“ and j>inned to it is one from your father,” he 
added. ” Will you read these ? ” 

Christine looked at him ; her eyes had a dazed 
expression. She shook her head. 

” No.*’ 
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His dark face flushed and his eyes shone. 

“ You still doubt ? ’’ he said. 

She shook her head again, and dgain she said : 

“ No-” 

Moving round, she stood with her hands leaning 
on the back of the chair. 

“ That last night my ifather was with rile,” 
she said'in a low voice, “ he left me a letter. In 
that letter he told me that you had come to him 
wi^h business which required immediate attention ; 
that he was leaving me because of that business — 
leaving me custodian of all that belonged to him. 
I don’t know whether the knowledge of approaching 
death was on him then— I shall 'neve^ know this, 
but I do know that my father left me a great duty ; 
and more thaq this,” the gjrl said, with a break in 
her voice, “ wh^st I have been listening to you I 
, have been remembering certain hours which my 
father and I spent alone in this room. I have 
seen his dear face' quite clearly ; I have even felt 
that he was near me, and I know now that there 
was always something on his heart, something 
which, like his living grief for my dead mother, 
never, never left him ! ” c ^ 

She ceased abruptly, and Dancroft waited for 
her to say more. 

Her next words were a surprise. 

“ What do you wish done ? ” she asked. *' As 
my father said, I say; ‘There shall be restitution, 
fifll and complete.’ Show me how I am to do 
this ? ” 



CHAPTER IX 


Dancroft frowned and then stood looking at •her 
with a strange expression in his eyes. 

He knew she was beautifui in this moment, and 
the sentient quality of her beauty made his heart 
thrill ; arid yet it was not wholly her physical 
charm which had the power to njove him. She 
represented to him a* living ideal t she embodied 
those vague visionary creatures 0f his dreams and 
thoughts. He was by nature acutely sensitive to 
what was illumina^ng and pQptical. Even when 
his life had been most dark and desolate, and his 
daily existence humiliating in the greatest degree, 
this power of losing the reality of his misery in 
dreams had belonged to him. It was a trait in- 
herited from his f&ther, and had been at once his 
solace in misfortune and his protection from that 
moral deterioration which, to a weaker man sub- 
jected to the dreadful experiences which had fallen 
to his lot, would have been practically inevitable. 
He felt his heart stir within him as he looked now 
on Christine. 

There was a flush on Tier pale face and a curious 
expression in her eyes, a look of exaltation befitting 

103 
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one whose spirit is prepafed to make an amazing 
sacrifice. They stood a moment in a silei^ce which 
neither could break. Then the fagt that she was 
strung up to such a sacrifice for one whom he had 
always regarded as being absolutely unworthy, the 
knowledge that thtf dead could claim such loyalfy, 
the fact that such a man could have had such a 
child, could have inspired Such beautiful and faith- 
ful love, inflamed his ready anger, and provoked 
another feeling curiously akin to jealousy. 

You speak as your father spoke," he answered 
her in his Roughest way, " and I answer you as I 
answered him. Wfeat restitution can there be 
for such a wrong ? Do you suppose all the money 
in the world could give back to my mother all that 
she has lost ? , It can't make the dead live again. 
As for me," «hc stretched* out his hands, work- 
stained and disfigured. " Can you make these 
straight and smooth like your father’s hands ? " 
he asked. " Can^you take ‘away from me the 
horrors I have seen — the unutterable degradation 
to which I have fallen at times merely to get bread^ 
to put in my mouth ? Restitution ! The word's 
a farce ! If you gave up every farthing you have 
you couldn’t even begin to niako things as they 
ought to have been I " 

He spoke so roughly, so savagely, that the girl 
drew back from him, and at that moment there 
was a tap at the door, and Casson opened it. 

“ Did you ring, miss ? " he asked. “ Will you 
take coffee here ? " 

The man standing apart from Christine Fielding 
looked at her in almost a startled fashion. The 
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Way in which she responded to this conventional 
interruption — the apparent ease with which she 
covered her agitation, her nervous excitement, and 
her mental suffering — seemed very wonderful to 
him. • 

I did not ring,” she said, ^ but you can bring 
the coffee.” ^ 

C^sson withdrew anfl shut the door auietly ; 
there was a perturbed look on his face. He had 
not stooped to listen, at the same time his curiosity 
had been aroused. This man was a strange kmd 
of visitor tu come to Hunston Manor atTany time, 
and especially at such an h^ur. However, the 
butler kept his thoughts to himself, and instead of 
deputing one of the footmen to take the coffee tray 
into the library, resolved to carry it lymsclf. 

The advent of the servant had cctiie almost op- 
portunely to Christine. 

As Casson closed the door she sat down again 
in the arm-chair and looked !li^)Ughtfully at her 
adversary. 

“ You must forgive me, Mr. Dancroft, if I 
suggest to you that you are scarcely reasonable. 
In your letter, and at the commencement of our 
interview, you tedd die bluntly that you had come 
here for one purpose only — to exact justice. I 
have just told you that I am prepared to do every- 
thing in my power to meet you, and you answer 
that nothing I can do will be of the least use.” 

She &till looked very pale, but the expression 
in her eyes had changed, and she held her head 
proudly. 

The man frowned. Her dignity, her proud aloof- 
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ness, her calmness, put Ifis own manner in an un- 
pleasant light. He felt uncouth and $ awkward, 
and was irritated at realizing this. , 

“ There will be plenty for you to do — make no 
mistake about that,” he^answered sullenly. “I 
only wanted to d/ive home to you if I could, how 
pitifully poor this late attempt at settling tilings 
must no matter what you do."' ' 

Miss Fielding sat very still ; after a pause she 
said : 

' ** But at least you must have some idea in your 
mind as to what you expect me to ^do ? I don’t 
suppose that you name here simply to give your- 
self ‘the satisfaction of humiliating my father’s 
memory.” 

“ Fm not so sure about that!” he answered 
her fiercely. “ I begin to- think there is one good 
thing possible In this world, and that is revenge, 
even if the revenge gets no further than telling the 
ugly truth. It '^ounds melodramatic, doesn’t it ? 
— like an old-fashioned play ; but it isn’t out of 
date, for all that 1 ” Then he paused for e^n 
instant. 

” Of course, I understand you,” he said abruptly, 
coming a step or two nearer. * ” You are quite 
prepared to give us all the money we may want, 
just to settle this matter right away. You think 
money means so much to us that it can shut our 
lips and keep them shut for ever ! Well, suppose 
we knock that idea on the head ? Suppose I tell 
you that we aren’t prepared to deal with you, 
but that we mean to let the world rush in here 
— that we mean to let everybody know^the truth 
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about this sainted father of yours ? What have 
you got t» say then ? ” 

Christine lifted her hand with a warning gesture, 
and he ceased speaking as the door was opened 
ag^n and Casson camfi in, bearing the tray with 
coffee and liqueurs. He brought\^hristine a message 
also. ^ ^ 

“Sir George Narborough has just rung qj>, miss. 
He sa}^ he won’t trouble you to go to the tele- 
phone ; he only wishes to know how you are, 
after your journey. He liopes you are not vary 
tired.” 

Christine’s white face coloui%d painfully. 

“ Please thank*Sir George,” she said, “ arid say 
I am a littfe tired, but 1 hope to be quite rested 
to-morrow.” • 

As the butler went a^'ay a second*time Christine 
rose and moved to the table on wlri?li the coffee tray 
stood. 

• 

Like a pang, the remembrano«^ flashed upon her 
of how many, many times she had stood in like 
fashion and poured out a cup of coffee for her 
father, and the significant realization of her separa- 
tion from him became at this moment a veritable 
anguish. The yearning for his presence — for pro- 
tection and comfort, for the mere touch of his hand 
—was so great that her self-control went suddenly. 

She turned swiftly aside and walked to the 
window. The light was dim there, and she covered 
her face with her hands. 

Dancroft watched her, and his brows contracted. 
He picked up his felt hat, and he turned it over and 

over in his hands with a movement suggestive 

* 
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of discomfort — it might Have been even uneasiness. 
Suddenly he spoke : his voice was quitQ changed ; 
its rough tone was gone. 

** If you are tired now I can come back again.” 

But the girl for answer turned round and mpycd 
once more into th£ circle of light. 

“ I would rather that wC' came to some kind of 
settlei^ent to-night, Mr. Bancroft,” she said, put- 
ing her hand to her aching head. “ I was wrong 
just now when I refused to read those papers you 
have brought. If you will give them to me. now 
I will rea'd them.” 

He took a note' case out of his pocket and ex- 
tracted two papers. 

“ This is what your father wrote,” ne said, “ ac- 
cording to my dictation.” 

He watched the girl as she read both papers. 
The one was a' brief statement of the facts which 
he had given herj the other an almost brutally 
frank confession a great wfong. 

As she came to the end and looked down through 
her tears at her father’s signature, Christine sud- 
denly stooped and put her lips to the name ; then 
she folded the papers and handed them back. 

“ I must really jnsist that you \/ill give me some 
idea of how you expect me to act in this matter. 
Because you must remember I occupy a position 
of some responsibility. I have many dependent 
on m^ many duties which I must fulfil.” 

“ You had better go to rest,” was his abrupt 
answer. ” You have had enough for to-night.” 

But she persisted. There was an astonishing 
amount of firmness about her. 
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“ In all this,” she sai<f, “ your mother figures 
very largely, and I suppose you are acting with 
her ? ” 

He shook his head. 

‘V^o. I have told my mother very little. I 
waited till I had seen you. Natifrally our interests 
are identical, but I waiHed to be quite sure.’' He 
pause!l, then he said abruptly : My moth<^ isn’t 
an easy woman, but that’s only to be expected 
when one remembers all she’s gone through.” 

But now that you have seen me,” said Christina 
” you are goiitg to tell her the whole story?” 

He said : “ Yes.” 

There was silenct between them again, and then 
Bancroft spolfe : 

“ Though I have come for justice, I tarn ready to 
be just myself. You’re •hardly morc^than a girl, 
and this is a big matter to tackle, •as you've just 
said you’ve a good deal of responsibility on your 
shoulders. You had* best havii^ some advice. 
There is someone, I suppose, in your life to whom 
ygu could speak ? Someone you could trust ? ” 

He had before him as he spoke the vivid recol- 
lection of George Narborough : firstly, when he 
had taken the girl m his arms with so much 
authority the night of her father’s death, and 
again when he had been with her on board the 
boat. He looked at her intently as he spoke, but 
Christine did not change colour ; her face was pale 
and grave. 

“ No, I have no one, and in any case I should 
prefer to do this alone,” she answered. . 

Bancroft was silent. His eyes had dropped, 
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and he stood restlessly- striking his felt hat against 
/the palm of his hand. When he spoke hp said : 

“ It will be best for you to meet my mother ; 
whatever is to be arranged will be decided by her. 
She is in London.” 

“ I will go to hfer to-morrow,” said Christine in 
that strained, tired voice. ^ 

But he shook his head a*t this. 

” No ; she’ll come to you. I want her to come ; 
I want her to see the kind of place, or one of them, 
in* which Henry Fielding hved.” In his former 
rough way he said : “ Good-night,” and moved to- 
wards the door. 

Christine followed him. 

“ Are you sure — of cbming to-mdrrow ? Will 
you let it be .early ? So — so much depends on my 
interview wifh your mother ” Then just as he 
reached the ddor, she said ! “You are returning 
to town to-night, you will not walk ? The 
brougham can Ir"* got readj' at once or — or the 
motor.’’ 

“ I am used to walking,” he answered her curtly, 
and this time he opened the door and passed out. 

Casson came forward out of the shadow of the 
hall to open the entrance door fov him. He said, 
“ Good-night, sir,” but Bancroft made no answer. 

The butler looked after him as he strode away, 
with a perplexed expression ; then he closed the 
door and went down the passage to the study. 

Christine was standing by the fire. 

“ Dr. Brathmore was here just ten minutes ago, 
miss ; but I told him I thought you were too tired 
to see $myone now.” 
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Miss Fielding said: ‘‘Thank you, Casson ; I 
am just giving to bed.” 

She spoke con\posedly. 

“ You haven’t taken any coffee, miss. Shall I 
ge^ you a little fresh, •or would you like some- 
thing else ? ” 

‘‘ Nothing, thank y(^ Casson. I am only tired.” 

A# he was passing do^n with the tray Casson 
said I ^ 

“ Sir George wished me to tell you, miss, that 
he’d jring you up about ten to-morrow morning.”* 

Christine said nothing. She was lecfning for- 
ward with her elbow on the i^rojecting ledge of 
the oaken mantelshelf, and was looking into the 
fire i there vas something unutterably pathetic 
about her attitude. 

As he gave the tray he«carricd to on# of his under- 
lings, the butler said to himself : 

” I’m sorry now I didn’t let the doctor come 
in.” 

And yet in a dim, far-off sort of way Casson 
seemed to realize that the skill of the doctor could 
have done very little for his young mistress to- 
night. 



CHAPTER X 

Mus. Dudw(5rtji had invited Sir George to dine 
with her the day following her arrival in town. 

Her house in town had been let for the season, 
so she*put up at an hotel, and she had at once chosen 
some cheerful rooms for Christine wheh she should 
arrive. Mrs. ^Dudworth had hesitated at first 
between a hd-tel and the *big town house which 
Henry Fielding ‘nad used so seldom ; but loyal to 
her idea of drawing Christine away gradually from 
too close an adhe^xence to old' associations, she had 
renounced the idea of the house ; in fact, she 
intended to advise Christine to get rid of this 
part of her property. 

What you want,"' she said, discussing the 
matter with George Narborough,** is a brighter 
house and one a little more central. Poor Henry 
had a mania for big rooms and lofty ceilings, and 
fashion was the last thing he considered ; but 
your wife must be in the fashion, of course 1 " 

Sir George accepted the flattery conveyed in this 
speech, but at the same time, simply from a spirit 
of contradiction, he proceeded to give his views 
about the future. 


II2 
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“ When I have seen this house,” he said, “ t 
shall know better what to decide. Possibly I 
may find U just^what we require.” 

It was this tone of his, this arrogance, which so 
^noyed Margaret Dudworth, and which argued 
so* uncomfortably for the futire. However, like, 
a wise woman, she S^ered everything in silence, 
andfOn this particular f)ccasion she went out of 
her way to be particularly nice to the young man, 
because she felt that Christine’s immediate de- 
parture for the country had really been a graat 
disappointment to him. 

“ Have you heard from ^hrisline ” asked 
Narborough, the inomcnt he arrived. 

Mrs. Dudworth said “ No,” very quickly, and in 
the same breath asked : “ Have you ^ ” 

He shook his head. 

I rang up on the telephone lal§ yesterday, and 
again this morning, to inquire how she was ; yes- 
terday Casson spoke,* and this’ijprning her maid 
answered me. The maid .said Christine was well, 
so I suppose she is all right ; but I certainly thought 
she would have spoken to me herself. I mean 
to go down to Hunston to-morrow, Peggy, you know, 
and bring Christjne -up. My mother is coming to 
town this week on purpose to meet her.” 

Mrs. Dudworth sighed a little impatiently. 
Truth to tell, she was just a little hurt that Christine 
had not sent her one word after reaching Hunston 
Manor : • a telegram would have sufficed. This, 
however, she kept to herself. To avoid friction or 
controversy between them, Mrs. Dudworth had 
asked one or two other people to dine withjRoger 

s' 
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and herself, and afterwards proposed a theatre. 
Sir George took her back to the hotel 'after the ^ 
theatre. As they passed into Mrs. f)udworth's 
sitting-room, his eye caught at once the sight of a 
letter in Christine's handwriting waiting on ^the 
table. Margaret ^Dudworth was kissing her boy 
and sending him to bed. ?'ir George picked up the 
letter^ hurriedly and wdald have opened it; but 
turning at that moment, the rightful owner of it 
caught him in the act and snatched it from him. 

“ You will find yours waiting for you ; this is v, 
mine,” she said laughingly. , 

'' Aren't you gq\ng to open Christine's letter ? '' 
asked Narborough, a moment or two later. But 
Mrs. Dudworth shook her head with a laugh. 

“ No ; be, content with your own.” 

Sir George^bit his lip a little savagely. 

” How do rknow that there will be any letter ? 
Peggy, I'm getting so sick of all this ! The position 
is becoming uKi^arable 1 ” 

Mrs. Dudworth threw her evening cloak on to the 
sofa. 

Then, my dear man,” she said a little coldly, 

” the remedy is in your own hands.” 

“ What do you mean ? ” ' 

“ I mean that if you are not satisfied with 
Christine and her ways, let there be an end to your 
engagement.” 

Has she deputed you to say this to me ? ” the 
man asked in a voice full of anger. * 

” No, she has not,” Margaret Dudworth said. 

“ Christine would never pass a matter of that sort 
over to a second person. I speak as I feek” 
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Sir George had turned red and now had grown 
very pale« 

“ Christine will find that I am not a person to 
be disposed of so easily. She has engaged herself 
td^e, and I shall hold ner to he^word.” 

“ Because you lft»i;e her so much — or be- 
cause ” 

The sentence was not finished, but as sl» bent 
over a bowl of flowers, Mrs. Dudworth's hand closed 
a little more tightly over Christine's letter. 

“ I am going to be very straight forv^ard wfth 
you, George^’ she said, “ and I believe I am going 
to say things whicli you won’f like ; but must 
say them, all^the same, po you know, I think you 
are exacting too much. You want now to take 
every single thought of Christine’s* and control 
it. My dear man, the thing is iijipossible — abso- 
lutely impossible I Grant, if you will, that Henry 
spoilt her, the fact remains thai Christine has had 
a life of extraordinary freedom anS^amazing happi- 
ness, and I foresee nothing but misery from 
your marriage unless you change your present 
tactics.” 

“ Christine is a (;liild,” said Narborough dog- 
gedly, “ and children must learn obedience.” 
Then he said hardly : “You can’t go back on 
what you told me, Peggy ; you assured me that 
Fielding was anxious that I should propose to 
Christine^, and if her father had these views, I 
don’t think anybody else’s opinion matters.” 

Perhaps not.” Mrs. Dudworth paused, then she 
said in a^Iow voice: “ Still, just because I love this 
girl so much, ^d because I am fond of you, George, 

8 * 
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I don*t want to sec you, too, make a . hash of 
things/' 0 

“ A fellow can’t do more than *I’ve done,” said 
the man testily. “ Whenever she has given me 
half a chance I’v^ tried my best to be nice ; ?§ut 
Christine has a way of frec;:hig one up ; she is so 
cold, and I am afraid shg'has grown to think too 
muclrof herself. Of course, it is a ridiculous 4dea, 
but sometimes I have thought that perhaps she 
doesn’t feel I’m big enough. I mean, that she 
imagines r perhaps she ought to marry a chap like 
Darlington, for instance, with a title as old as the 
hills.” ^ 

“ You dear, foolish thing,” said Mrs. Dudworth. 
“ How little you know her ! Christine is the most 
unworldly creature possible. She has been brought 
up so simply that money means nothing to 
her.” 

Sir George |picked up his overcoat and slipped 
itjon. 

Well, I’m going down to fetch her to-mor- 
row.” 

We promised her two whole days,” said Mrs. 
Dudworth. 

“ To-morrow evening, then.” 

I would go down with you,” said Mrs. Dud- 
worth, ” but I half promised Roger to go back 
with him.” 

”Ohl I think I had better go alone.” He held 
out his hand, and as he did so he said : ” You are 
misjudging me just a bit, Peggy ; I do care for 
her, and Pm in earnest. I’ll try and be as patient 
as I possibly can, but I’m not going *x> give Christine 
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up. She gave herself and her future into my 
hands, an^ I hold them there." 

“Good boy,” ‘Said Mrs. Dudworth, with a laugh 
that was rather forced. “ That is the right way 
toijtalk." 

But she did not la%gh when sHe was alone. She 
felt extraordinarily uncAsy. 

“ if Christine only had someone else," said 
to herself ; “ someone belonging to her who would 
have the right to act for her, someone who could 
be stronger than I am. One thing is very suft, 
there is no iK^pc in (icorge. He is pig-headed, and 
I begin to be half afraid he coiilcibe cruel." 

She W'ent back to the firephuT and stood a mohicnt, 
looking into flie red embers ; then with a little sigli 
she opened Christine’s lett(^r. 

It consisted of only a •few lines : 

“ Dearest (the girj liad written), — Forgive me 
for not writing to you earlitT thaTl tliis. I have 
had matters of great importance to attend to since 
my arrival here yesterday, matters so big that I 
cannot touch on them now. I shall sec you soon, 
and then I will exj^lain better. I write now to 
tell you that I am going away from Hunston for 
a couple of days. I will kit you know when I 
return, and when we can meet. 

“ God bless you, Peggy, my darling, think always 
of me as 

" Your very loving 

“ Christine." 

♦ t ♦ A « ♦ 
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Sir George was staying tor the time being at his 
mother’s house, although Lady Ellen w^* still in 
the country. When he reached the house this 
night he looked eagerly at the letters awaiting him, 
and pounced on the one l>4ng on the top whifiii 
bore Christine’s handwriting He tore the letter 
open, standing in the hall, ^and when he had read 
through the few lines he swore sharply to him- 
self. 

Christine had written hurriedly, stating that she 
had found an unexpected amount of business which 
required her attention, and that she ^ was afraid 
she would not be sble to see him for a few days. 
Sir George felt hot with anger. 

He went up to his own suite of rooms and flung 
the letters he had brought on to the table ; but as 
he was pacing the room inipatiently and moodily, 
he glanced at these letters, and with a shrug of 
his shoulders and another ugly word, picked up an 
envelope and IdoKcd at it with a sneer on his lips. 

It was some time since Constance Knox had 
written to him, except when his mother used her 
as a secretary. He frowned a httle as he saw the 
address of a fashionable hotel stamped on the flap 
of the envelope. 

With an impatient exclamation he tore open 
the note, and as he read it his brows contracted 
sharply in a frown. 

“Dear Sir George (Miss Knox wrote), — You 
will no doubt have heard from your mother that 
I am no longer staying with her. I have parted 
from Lady Ellen with very sincere gegret, for she 
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has alwa^ treated me with the greatest considera- 
tion. Indeed, I would have remained with her if I 
had been permitted to do so 5 but my uncle, whose 
unexpected coming has made such a difference in 
ni’/ life, has planned out a new career for me. My 
reason for writing to^ou is to ask you if by chance 
you have not destroyeotthem (which no doubt you 
have^, you will be so goo<f as to return to me c^tain 
rather stupid letters which I wrote a year ago. Most 
women, you know, have their sentimental moments, 
and when they are lonely and not too happy thCy 
are apt to do foolish things. That puts* my case 
in a nutshell. We are stayinj^ here for another 
few days, then we are going to motor through* Brit- 
tany ; later, Ve shall go to Paris and on to Venice 
and a tour through Italy. — Believe me, yours very 
sincerely, 

“ Constance Knox.” 

Narborough was conscious of a ufCst uncomfort- 
able sensation. The matter, of course, did not 
touch him seriously ; still, he felt as if someone or 
something had played him an ugly trick. It 
surprised him enormously, and annoyed him, too, 
in a sense, to realise that Constance Knox should 
be independent. In truth, if Sir George had 
analyzed his thoughts, he would hare found that 
of late he had been regarding Miss Knox's undoubted 
attachment to himself with a certain amount of 
complacency. It had been certainly agreeable, in 
the face of Christine’s curious treatment of him- 
self, to Ijjave been able to remember that there 
existed anotlSif woman who, in common parlance, 
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was breaking her heart for his sake. He, recalled 
now that his mother had told him something about 
some relations with whom Constance was in corre- 
spondence, but he had not ^iven the matter much 
heed, and her letter, therefore, found him quifce 
unprepared for the ^ews it cop feyed. 

Of course, it was very .rirdiculous of him to be 
annoy: d at Miss Knox’s good fortune ; butf he 
was not in a mood to prevaricate with himself, 
and this letter coming at the same time as Chris- 
tine’s moft unsatisfactory one, worked his ill- 
temper into a veritable rage ; and it was^'on Christine 
he vented the force *yf his anger. That Miss Fielding 
expected him to obey hcr^ wishes was very evident, 
but in this, at least, Sir George Narborough intended 
to teach her d lesson. 

He scribbled few words to Mrs. Dudworth 
before he went to bed, and he let her see that he 
was extremely annoyed. 

“ I cannot conceive what kind of business it 
is that Christine has to look after, but I mean 
to go down to-morrow as I told you.” 

He half expected some protest to this note, but 
none came, and on the following afternoon he 
travelled down to Hunston. 

He had to djrive up to the house in a fly, since 
he had thought it wiser not to announce that he 
was coming. 

When he reached the house, however, and passed 
into the hall with an air of mastership, he found 
that he had taken a journey for nothing, for Miss 
Fielding was not at Hunston. 

Sir George did not hesitate to put ®dsson through 
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a thorough examination, and the butler told him all 
he knew. | 

“ Miss FieldiAg went away early this morning, 
No, sir, she did not take her maid with her. 
SIA2 said she might be tack to-morrow or the next 
day, she wasn’t quJ^ sure, buf she would let us 
know. I made so bolS,^sir, as to ask if I might 
attdhd her, but slie said as she did not wa"’^ any 
one. She added, sir,” said Casson in his quiet 
way, “ that she was about to do some very im- 
portant work which the master had left Jicr.” * 

Then the* butler put liimself and the household 
at Sir George Narborough’s dispt^al, but it appeared 
that Sir George had no intention of remaining. He 
ordered the motor to be got ready, and he drove 
away, leaving Casson with the unpfleasant sensa- 
tion that when this young man jhould be really 
master at Hunston Manor things would go very 
differently to the plc^asant wayjn which they had 
gone during Henry Fielding’s lifetime. 



CHAPTER XI 

CnifiSTiNE had not closed her eyes all that night 
following on her interview with Bancroft. She 
went to bed, but sl^ep was impossible, and when 
'Barker* came to call her she was already up and 
dressed. ' * 

James Bancroft had left her with the under- 
standing that Sie would coifimunicate with her to 
let her know when his mother would arrive, and the 
morning was still young when^a note was brought 
to her by a boy -cm a bicycle. The note was from 
Bancroft. 

“ On thinking matters over,” he wrote ; and from 
tlie address on the notepaper, it was evident that 
he had put up for the night at the nearest town — 
“ I have come to the conclusion that" it will be better 
for you to go to London and see my mother. She 
will then give you her own wishes. Possibly she 
may not desire to come down here just for the 
moment.” He then wrote the address in London 
where she would find his mother, and added ; “ I 
shall be glad if you will go up as early as you con- 
veniently can to-day. I am leaving at (^nce for 
London, and we can meet there.” 

122 
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So Christine gave her maid orders to put a few 
things info her travelling-bag. 

Barker Ward -of her mistress’s departure alone 
^th great surprise and even anxiety. 

"'v* Please let me come* with you, Miss Christine,” 
she begged, but Christine was lirin. 

“ I don’t know that \ shall be away very long ; 
in ajiy case I can take cire of myself.” The^^she 
added, for she felt that the servants required some 
little explanation from lier : ” It is business which 
is taking me, Barker, very, very important busi- 
ness which * my dear father would have done 
if he had lived, and which I. * must do in his 
place.” 

And these 'words in a sense satisfied the maid, 
for she, better tl^an all, perhaps, was in the position 
to know what the significance of Christftic’s devotion 
to her father’s memory really was. 

It was strange to ^the girl to^ find herself quite 
alone. She shrank into a comer oT'the railway 
carriage and closed her eyes wearily. The real 
meaning of what lay immediately in front of her 
had not come to her as yet ; all connection with 
Bancroft was blurred except the one big fact, 
that great inexorable fact that the father she 
mourned, the father whom she had adored, had 
achieved his greatness by an act of treachery, and 
that it had never been granted to him to make 
atonement. And beyond this one big fact there 
was the fiervous, conscious resolution, the deter- 
mination no matter what it cost her to wipe out, 
if she coi|ld, this stain from her father’s memory, 
to act as she^was convinced he would have acted. 
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to restore as she was equally convinced he would 
have restored. ^ 

It was not until she had alighted' from the train 
at the London terminus that she realized that she,, 
was about to meet a new* and perhaps a more 
formidable enemy. • / 

The crowd at the statio* bewildered her; she 
hardlr’ knew which way to tarn, and it was witii a 
sensation of relief that she found herself addressed, 
and turning saw James Bancroft standing beside 
he^ 

“ I came up in the same train,” he said in his curt 
way, “ and as I sar,v you standing here I thought 
I miglit be of some use.” 

He hailed a cab as he spoke, but when he had put 
Christine into* it he did not follow her. Instead, 
he mounted the box beside the driver. 

The girl’s nervousness increased as the cab 
rolled away and carried her -through a labyrinth 
of streets airV’^aring the same dull aspect. It 
seemed to her as if this journey was intermin- 
able, yet when at last they stopped in front of 
a quiet-looking hotel a wild sense of despair settled 
upon her, and she had a natural yearning for some- 
one belonging to her to be with hel^ now. 

As the cab door was opened, however, she 
stepped out bravely, and followed Bancroft into 
the hall. 

He paused just for a moment when they were 
inside and no one was in hearing. 

I must prepare you,” he said hurriedly. “ You 
will find my mother very harsh, very bitter. If 
she tries you too much you must remember what 
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she has suffered, and you must endeavour to put 
yourself *in her place.” 

“ TharA youv” said Christine, “ I am prepared 
for everything.” 

He looked at her ftir a moment, and frowned 
slightly ; then, wi(^<out anotlK|: word, he led the 
way indoors. He Icft^ Christine in the drawing- 
roo;n — a depressing apartment, with no air an^yery 
little light. 

“ If you will wait here,” he said, “ I’ll sec if my 
mother is ready to receive you.” 

Christine* did not sit down — she Stood and 
looked out of the window, asd she shivered as 
she stood. There was a racking pain in her head,- 
and she felt •faint and hofribly weary, but above all 
she felt frighte^ned. She had told .him that she 
was prepared ; but iit her heart she knew that 
she was a long way from being* ready to suffer 
further and perhaps inevitable abuse of her 
father. 

He returned very soon. 

“ Will you come now ? ” he said. 

And if Christine had looked at him she would 
have noticed that he was very pale. 

She followed him \)bediently, mounting the dark, 
narrow staircase with knees wluch trembled beneath 
her. 

She was never conscious how she passed into the 
room into which he led her. Just for the momenb 
all was blurred ; then she awakened to the kno^ 
ledge that two eyes wer^ resting on her w^h^a^^ 
expressigfh so vindictive, so terrible, that she shrahkj 
back involuntarily. 
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James Bancroft moved forward quickly and 
pushed a chair towards her. 

“ Won’t you sit down ? ” he asked. 

But Christine shook her head. 

“ I prefer to stand.” 

She did, howevAr, rest her Ulack-gloved hand on 
the back of the chair, and/vas vaguely glad of the 
supffirt. 

“ Let her stand, James,” said the old woman, 
who was sitting by the fireplace. She was a very 
tlfin woman, and her age was the age which comes 
from suftering, from constant unremitting toil, 
from lack of cor»fort, lack even of those things 
which are absolutely necessary to the life of most 
ordinary people. About her shoulderS there was a 
grey shawl, and on her head a wid9w’s cap, and the 
skin of her fkce seemed as'^grey as the shawl. She 
was so thin, she looked so frail, only that burning 
fire in her eye spoke of strengjth. 

“ Yes, let^l(Sr stand,” she said. 

Though she did not look in that direction, 

Christine was conscious that another woman was 
♦ 

in the room standing by the window, conscious 
that another pair of eyes was regarding her intently 
and with curiosity. 

Mrs. Bancroft’s fingers were plucking nervously 
at the fringe of her shawl. 

" So,” she said, after a painful pause, " so you 
are Henry Fielding’s daughter — daughter of that 
abominable thief and treacherous wretch ; and 
you have come here of your own- free will no 
doubt to hear what I have got to sHy about 
him.” ^ 
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Christine looked into* those terrible eyes and 
courage surged into her heart. 

“ No,”|she said, “ I have not come here to listen 
to your hatred of my father ; I have come here 
' because I feel it my duty to consult you, to know 
your wishes, so thAt I may dQ what my beloved 
father would have done had he been alive,*’ 

The old woman snee/eri back. ^ 

‘^That’s not a good beginning,” she said. “ Your 
beloved father lived a good many years, and there 
is no record of his having tried to do what we m*an 
to make yoji do.” 

Christine coloured hotly. 

” You are making an assertion,” she • said.* 
“What proof have you* that my father did not 
try to make atonement ? You judge him by 
one act. I am*not going to defend Uhat act. If I 
could give my life to wipe it out *1 would do that 
gladly ; but you n^ver knew the man at whom 
you sneer so easily as I knetv Lltn. You have 
taught yourself to hate him, and because of that 
you condemn him absolutely.” 

The old woman cut into the speech. 

“ James,” she said, “ I will not be insulted.” 

The man standing by the table shivered as he 
saw the shiver run through Christine’s slender 
figure. 

“ I think ” Then he spoke with an effort : 

“ I think,” he said, “ that we make a mistake 
by starting with recrimination. Miss Fielding has 
come here, nvJther, to disfuss the future.” 

The yojtng^woman at the window moved forward 
here. 
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Yes/' she said, " for*goodness sake let us get 
to the future ; what is done is so old ; el'm tired 
of it, I want something new, something that means 
life." 

Mrs. Bancroft turned m her son and on hei^ 
daughter. ^ f 

“ You had better leave us/’ she said with a note 
of cold passion in her veS:e. ‘‘ This is my affair, 
an^l am not going to be dictated to by any ohe of 
you. I shall say what I please and when I please, 
apd I’d best warn you,’’ she said, looking again 
at Christine, that I don’t mean to spare you. 
You stand in the place of your father to me, and 
I shall deal with you as I should have dealt with 
him.’’ The girl had turned and left the room 
with a floun9e, but Bancroft had not moved. He 
was lookingi at Christine,, and Mts. Bancroft was 
looking at her con. 

" James," she said very distinctly, " you'd best 
follow Anne^ You're not wanted here." 

The man met his mother’s eyes. 

" This is my business as well as your's, mother, 
and I'm going to stay." 

The old woman plucked at her shawl, and then 
she turned on Christine. 

r 

" If he stays he’ll do nothing to help you — let 
that be very clear. As you’re the child of a traitor, 
it would be queer if you didn’t think to make use 
of anything or anyone who’d be easily fooled by 
you, but my son won’t be of much us#;. You’ve 
got me to deal with, and there’s very little mercy 
in my heart for anyone that belonged ’^o tl\at cur 
and lying thief.” 
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The man made an* involuntary movement 
forward es though he would indeed have offered 
tangible f^otection to the girl who stood facing his 
mother. But Christine had her courage well in 
hand. • 

I am not afraick/' she said,|answering the old 
woman coldly and with dignity. I am ready to 
meet everything which ^nust come!'' 



CHAPTER XII 

Miss Folding returned to Hunstqn Manor an 
hour or so after Sir George Narborough had beer 
there. A telegram announcing her arrival was 
received, and the motor* car was sent do the statior 
to fetch her, 

Christine looked quite woril" out when she 
reached her hofne, and without exactly understand- 
ing why such a feeling should come, Casson was 
sensible of great relief that Sir George had not 
waited on the chance of seeing his young mistress. 

Miss Fielding heard of Narborough’s visit in 
silence, and opened such letters as were waiting 
for her. The afternoon post had brought a few 
loving words from Margaret Dudworth. Tears 
rushed to Christine’s hot aching eyes as she 
realized once again how tenderly she was loved 
by this woman, and with what exquisite tact Mrs. 
Dudworth treated her. 

I will write to Peggy,** she said to herself as 
she put aside the letter, and in a little whik — 
when — when things are settled here, I <yill get her 
to come to me.** 
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Though she was fatigued a nervous excitement 
thrilled 'Christine. She dressed for diiuier and 
came do'imstairs and sat in solitary state in the 
big dining-room, but her eating was only a pretence. 
There was far, far too*much pressing on her heart 
and on her mind. ' ^ 

When coffee was brought to her, she told Casson 
that she would have it' in the library, the 
whifch for ever would be fraught with such poignant 
memories ; and when Casson had waited on her, 
she signified to the servant that she wished to spt?fik 
to him. 

“ I want to let you know, ’’♦she said, “ and I 
want you to let the others know, that two days’hence* 
I shall have some guests here who may stay a very 
long time ; the]^ — they are people who had a very 
great claim on my father, and for wh5m my father 
intended to do all in his power had he lived. Now 
that he is not here t!i> do this, it is my duty to act 
for him ; and, Casson, I wanted to say fo you before 
Mrs. Bancroft and her daughter come, that I shall 
regard it as a personal favour if you and all of those 
who work with you will do the best in your power 
to make the life comfortable for — for everybody. 
Things may be diffidult sometimes, and you are 

sure to feel the change — but ” she broke off 

there. 

“ You may rely on me. Miss Christine,” the butler 
said ; “ and I am sure I can answer for all the 
rest. These isn’t a one who wouldn’t do their best 
to please ynu.« 

ChristinJ thanked the man, and her lips quivered 
as she did so'; then when she was alone, she sat 

9 * 
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down by her father s writing-table and for a time 
putting her elbows on the table, she rested *her head 
on her hands. • d 

In this tranquil, familiar, well-loved place she 
was lured into a spell of dreamy forgetfulness. 
It was a moment (of pause an'ii Christine felt that 
she needed this pause, for ^e future which lay just 
"beyond threatened to tax Jier courage, her strenjgth, 
and her pride almost beyond endurance. Just for 
a little while she put thought away and drifted into 
a^ind oMethargy. It was the natural outcome of 
her bodily and mental fatigue. Sire had gone 
through so much' since she had left Hunston in 
the morning. Just for a little while all that she 
had to remember, all that she had tb do, became 
blurred. Bu‘c this spell of peace was short-lived, 
for even as she^ sat there Mth her head resting on 
her hands, Casson came back, and brought a message 
to say that Sir George Naiborough was at the 
telephone and wished to speak to her. 

Christine got up and her face was hot with colour ; 
then she sat down weakly. 

I — I don’t feel equal to speaking through the 
telephone to-night, Casson,” she said. There was 
almost an appeal in her voice. •' And quickly the 
servant answered to that appeal : 

I am quite sure you are not fit for it, miss. I’ll 
just tell Sir George as you have gone to your room, 
being tired out, and we do not like to disturb 
you.” f 

And he turned and went away tefdt'ce Christine 
could offer any protest to this. 

Her heart beat nervously once a|ain. She was 
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fully re-awakened now not only to all the practical 
discomfoVt and misery which the invasion of her 
home by these alien people must signify, but awake 
to the fact that she had another great duty to 
perform, one which she*must do at once. 

Her marriage with George Nsirborough was now 
practically impossible. |During the last few months 
she ^ had never tried to analyze her feelings xiiWRT 
this man was concerned. He had certainly at- 
tracted her in the beginning and his attentions had 
flattered her. If life had continued iy the old 
simple, happy fashion, possibly Christine might 
have awakened to the knowledgf that she reguired^ 
more from the man who^ was to be her husband 
than graceful attentions. But even though she 
had felt again gnd again that Geor^ Narborough 
was a man lacking in many of thosj qualities which 
appealed to her, still the fact that her father had 
wished her to marry'him, and, qgain, the fact that 
she had freely entered into an engagement with 
him, signified a great bond. Apart from tl^s alto- 
gether Christine was really very lonely, and in 
cutting herself adrift from Sir George she would 
be parting with one who (even though only for a 
little while) had tit least occupied an intimate and 
an important place in her life. 

She had never stopped to ask herself if she had 
been in love with this man. Since her father s death 
everything about her had been changed, but her 
nature wa\ so sweet in itself, that she could not but 
be touche J b^ the pertina<ftty of Sir George and by 
the constant assurance of his devotion. For it must 
be remembered, that however annoyed and irri- 
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tated Narborough had been by the events of the last 
few months, he had been careful to veil this from 
Christine. To Mrs. Dudworth he had, as live know, 
given full vent to his feelings, but with the girl 
he had been very careful ; and Christine’s remem- 
brance of him waS' tinged, therefore, now with a 
certain amount of pathos. ,, 

had, moreover, a certain admiration for his 
practical view of life ; and there came to her a sharp 
regret that she could not put upon his shoulders the 
burden which she had to carry. She felt surely 
that Sir George Narborough would have a very 
quick way of dealing with Mrs. Bancroft. To share 
with him the secret which now was poisoning her 
life was, however, absolutely out of the' question. 

" Some day, perhaps, I may be able to tell 
Peggy, but no ope else. OK ! no one else.” 

The need, however, to let Sir George know that 
her engagement cguld not possibly continue had 
become imperative. 

Brushing the tears away from her eyes, there- 
fore, Christine took up her pen and wrote to him. 
She did not stop to choose her words, she wrote 
simply, very gently, and yet with decision, an- 
nouncing that circumstances of a wholly unexpected 
nature had arisen in her life which compelled her 
to break her engagement. 

She indulged in no expressions of sentiment, 
but she hoped that the man would be able to 
discern the heaviness of spirit and rc|gret with 
which this letter was charged. 

Tears; were rolling down her face agaiin as she 
put it into an envelope and addressed it, and then 
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she scribbled a very Wurred note to Mrs. Dud- 
worth. 

" Dearest (she wrote), — I have come back again 
this evening. My business did not keep me as long 
as I expected. I v^ant you, Peiygy, darling, to try 
and make George understand that my letter is not 
written from caprice or*fhat I have changed thvaga. 
for^ any other reason except that which I have 
given him. Some day perhaps I may be able to 
tell you all I have gone through since my father’s 
death ; but now, Peggy dear, all I can 1:eU you is 
that I am not free to marry Geyge ; that, indeed, 
my life from to-night will be altogether differentr 
I wrote you in my last let’ter that I had to do some 
work which Daddy left me to do. This work takes 
the form of giving a place in m^ Borne to some 
people who have a right to come here ; people 
who belong to his olid life, those days about which 
you and I never knew anything. il5rr must not 
think I am being imposed upon ; my duty is too 
clear for that. Whatever might have been doubtful 
and difiBcult to understand was made quite intelli- 
gible to me by my father’s last letter. I don’t want 
George to be very 'unhappy. I feel as if I had 
treated him very hardly ; he has been so kind and 
good and patient with me. It will seem strange 
to you that I should say I have never appreciated 
his kindness and his patience so much as I do to- 
night, when I have written separating myself 
from him! » , 

" Dearest Peggy, I am very unhappy in one sense, 
and yet most happy in another, because I feel that 
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Daddy relied on me to do what I am doing and 
that now his soul will be at peace/* 

When this letter was sealed, Christine got up 
and walked about the rdom for a little while. 
She was crying sflently. She felt as if she were 
saying good-bye to all that had belonged to her 
«^y childhood and giflhood. She yearned for 
tangible comfort, for tender words. Peggy would 
come to her, she knew that, but sweet and con- 
soling as ^ Peggy would be, there was the natural 
craving for something stronger, for tl>e love which 
George Narborough had professed with so much 
"fervour. In this, the hour when she sent him away, 
she found herself clinging to him, and just for a 
little while she broke down at the thought of what 
she had done. ^Nevertheless, though her face was 
tear-stained, she was quite calm when Casson came 
a little later. ^ ' 

** It is id??' late to send these letters to-night, 
Casson,** Christine said, but I want them to go 
first thing in the morning ; someone had better 
ride over to the town with them.’* 

‘‘ 1*11 take them myself. Miss Christine,** Casson 
said, and there was something* like affection in his 
glance as he followed his young mistress out of the 
library into the hall, and then stood and watched 
her as she passed up the staircase to her own 
room. 



CHAPTER XIll 

The one day which intervened, before the comftig 
of those whom Christine had bitter reason to call 
her enemies, w^as occupied largel3r|in discussing busi- 
ness arrangements with the head of the London* 
office, which* controlled the vast business from 
which she derived her wealth. 

When she had left tlfc Dancroftjj tlte day before, 
Christine had driver^ to the office in the City. She 
had put before the manager her desire that 
some responsible post should be foflWIl at once 
for a young man in whom she was very much 
interested. 

She had found very little opposition to the ful- 
filment of this wish, only it was pointed out to her 
that there was rtally no available opening at the 
moment, except perhaps in one of the Colonial 
branches. 

Christine had been too fatigued, too nervous 
and excited to go thoroughly into the matter, so 
she had desired that the head of the office should 
come dowr! toiHunston oi^the following day. She 
felt that she might speak in a sense openly to this 
man, who had worked for so many years with 
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her father, and in wfiom she knew Henry 
Fielding had reposed great confidence* and re- 
liance. I 

“ I am not really asking you to put Mr. Ban- 
croft into another person’s place,” she said, 
when this Mr. Milij^ard arrived* and the matter was 
discussed between them. “ All I require is that a 
shall be made for Ifcin, one which will give 
him a certain amount of position and will ckrry 
with it good money. Although I am not acting 
dijectly on my father’s instructions,” the girl said 
earnestly,* “ I know that in making suck an arrange- 
ment as this I an^doing what he would have done. 
'It will not be necessary, of course, to take every- 
one into my confidence,” Christine* added, the 
colour coming and going in her cheeks as she 
spoke, “ but* to you, Mr. 'Millward, I am speak- 
ing as freely as*I may. Mr. Bancroft had a great 
claim on my father — a claim^which dates back a 
great man^*^ears,* and had, indeed, originally con- 
nection with his father. Circumstances arose to 
put this young man in a wrong position. In 
memory of my dearest father and to uphold his 
honour, Mr. Millward, it is necessary that I should 
do everything in my power ‘to give back to Mr. 
Bancroft some of that which he should have had 
all these years, and I can conceive no better plan 
than to let him share in the responsibility of the 
work done by the firm. In other words, to let 
him earn the income which I desire/ he shall 
have.” 

Mr. Millward, a middle-aged man, sat with con- 
tracted brows listening. He seemed to be pon- 
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dering what Christine was saying. Suddenly he 
looked up, and his brow cleared. 

“ The name seemed familiar to me,” he ex- 
plained. “ I was wondering where I had heard it, 
and now I remember. ‘It must be about three or 
four years ago that your father |poke to me about 
some people of the name of Bancroft. He seemed 
to be a bit worried aboiJ# them. They came fr*^ 
the 'north, originally, I believe, and Mr. Fielding 
was very anxious to find them.” 

Christine caught her breath with a sound like 
a sob. Those words, vague and unsatisfactory 
as they might be to others, restituted to her 
a veritable defence. They took away fron\ the* 
memory of Henry Fielding the reproach which 
had been so terrible to her to listen to, tliat re- 
proach that he had ntfver attempted to come in 
touch with those belonging to the man whom he 
had wronged. 

“It must have been this very youJt^man and 
his family whom my father was anxious to find,” 
she said as calmly as she could speak. “ I want 
you to write to Mr. Bancroft and ask him to call 
and see you. You will find him very rough, but 
he seems to me »strong and capable, a man who 
might do big things if he were in the right groove. 
Whether he is clever or not is, however, outside 
any question. He must be helped, and we must 
do this at once. I have put my wishes before you, 
and I shall rely on having them carried out. This is 
hardly so ’ much a matter of business,” the girl 
added earnestly, “ as justice.” 

She felt a great sense of relief after Mr. Mill- 
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ward had gone ; indeed, she was conscious of some- 
thing akin to pleasure when she let herself picture 
the difference that would be now worke(| in James 
Bancroft’s life. 

In the afternoon she \fent for a long ramble 
by herself througj^ the woods 'and fields. On her 
return she found that several people had called, 
acxd this brought her ba^ck uncomfortably to the 
realization that the eyes of the county were lipon 
her, and that there would be much gossip and com- 
mimt and exclamation over the arrival of such 
strange guests as Mrs. Bancroft and her daughter 
at Hunston Manc^n 

' When she had come away from that most un- 
pleasant interview with Mrs. Bancroft, she had 
passed down the hotel stairs like one stunned. The 
bitterness, tiie venom, the unconcealed hatred 
of the old woman, were elements with which she 
had never yet had to contend. Their effect upon 
Christine "Vas pitiful. 

James Bancroft had followed her out of the room, 
and as she paused a moment before leaving the 
hotel, he had spoken to her, asking her if he could 
not get her a cab. 

Christine had accepted his effer. They had 
stood in silence whilst the cab was called, but just 
as she was about to drive away Christine had called 
the young man to her. 

“ I have no right and I cannot exact this,” she 
said in a voice that was broken and trembling ; 
“ but oh ! I do beseech you if you have ’the power, 
spare me the one great misery of having this made 
public. I — I thought I should be strong enough 
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to protect him, but I 1 now that I may do every- 
thing in my power an| yet I may fail if — if you do 
not show some mercy| 

He did ^ not answer her immediately. He had 
looked at her, a|id then he was looking away, in 
his curt way he hafe said : 

“ You seem to be making ofie great mistake. 
It is true that we — my tuother (?buld blacken your 
father’s memory if she chose to ; she could also 
raise up a great scandal, but do you realize that 
she could not get a farthing out of you unless you 
chose to give it ? The truth is that \veVc no 
real hold on you, you know. Y-^u had best grasp 
that fact,” the man said doggedly, ” before you- 
go a step further. Howet^er much we may abuse 
you, we cannot really hurt you unless you choose 
to let us do so.”' 

And Christine had^ answered him^passionately : 

” Do you think that money counts ? I would 
have gladly given you every pefmy ri^5»¥e if only 
you could have left me those things which have been 
so beautiful to me ! '' 

He had bitten his lip, and his dark eyes had grown 
soft ; then he had said abruptly : 

“ I don’t kno^J^ that I can do much, but all I 
can do I will. I was ready and keen enough to 
fight your father ; that was man to man. But I 
am not the sort to make war with a woman ; and 
perhaps if I had realized what I realize now I should 
have acted. differently.” 

They had ^aid no moi;p, he had stepped back, 
and the cab had rolled away, carrying Christine 
to the City ; but more than once in her lonely 
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walk this day she had remembered his words, and 
she had felt a shred of comfort in the knowledge 
that, though he could be so rough and even savage 
in manner, he was not wholly without fefeling. 

Indeed, she fo’and herself unconsciously building 
upon him as a kind of ally w'nere his mother was 
concerned. His ilunt assertion of the fact that 
.tljey could not legally fofrte her to do a thing for 
them, was not merely a proof of his straightfor- 
wardness, but it gave her an insight into what 
was really passing in the minds of those belonging 
to him. ‘ If it was the money that the old woman 
and her daughte^^ wanted, might it not be possible 
to give them all they asked for, and so exact 
silence ? For, after all, to attack the memory of 
Henry Fielding without obtaining those substan- 
tial advantages which no.w awaited them would 
doubtless affoid them very little satisfaction. 
Here, at least, was material to make some comfort. 
Christinef^ii; truth, hardly gathered as yet how 
James Bancroft’s frankness had helped her in this 
dark hour, or how much reliance she put in his 
promise to stand between his mother’s spiteful 
enmity and herself. 

* * * * * * 

Sir George was making a call when Christine’s 
letter putting an end to their engagement was 
dehvered. He had pondered the question of Miss 
Knox very carefully, and he had decided that he 
would go and see her. .. He had no intention of 
allowmg himself to be treated in a cavalier manner 
by Constance. Moreover, he was a trifle curious 
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to know more about her/ and in his present mood 
he felt t^ut there might be some little satisfaction 
to be derived from coming in close contact with 
this womafti whom he convinced himself was merely 
playing a part with him. 

He had prepared himself, of course, for some 
little change in Miss Knox, ne'vfertheless, her ap- 
pearance took him by sunrise. 

She was exquisitely dressed, and looked remark- 
ably handsome. Several people were with her 
when he arrived, among them a tall, elderly man, 
whom she introduced to Sir George as hef vmcle. 

“We are, however, more than»yncle and niece,” 
she said, “for I have been adopted as a daughter.”* 

Sir George ^was an adepif at small talk, and when 
he liked could make himself very agreeable. 

He waited till* the other people had gone before 
he indulged in sentiment ; then Vhen he found 
himself alone his tone changed. 

“ So you are rich and happy, and you* life is going 
to be a fairy story. And you take the first ad- 
vantage of this happiness to write me a perfectly 
odious letter.” 

He said all this lightly enough, but he was watch- 
ing Miss Knox cajefully. He saw that she changed 
colour, although she was evidently determined to 
carry the matter off lightly, and, in particular, to 
impress him with her indifference. 

“ I don’t think it was odious,” she answered, 

" It was a very ordinary little note.” 

“ Was it ? ,I don’t qui^e agree with you, and I 
don't mind confessing that it upset me a good deal 
to have such a letter from you.” 
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Constance Knox bit tier lip, and her face was 
crimson for an instant ; then with a touch of 
bravado in her manner, she said : 

“Oh! I daresay it surprised you.® When a 
woman has been^a fool sh« must always be a fool, 
I suppose.” ‘ 

“ I wonder whj’ you call yourself by such harsh 
words ? ” the man said. oO 

But she only shrugged her shoulders and tjaer- 
vously began to speak of his mother. His manner 
surprised and disturbed her. 

“ Lady Ellen was so good, she let m^e come away 
at once, althougli^ I am afraid she must miss me.” 

“About that^hcrc can be no doubt,” said Sir 
George ; “ still,” it was his turn ^to shrug his 

shoulders nqw, “ when fairy stories happen, ordi- 
nary people must be put oi^ one side.” He changed 
his note suddenly. “ I really came not to say 
this kind of thing,” he said, “ but to tell you how 
awfully I am to know of your good fortune. 
I always felt that you were a princess wandering 
outside your proper sphere, and though, of course, 
we shall lose you and your friendship, I am still 
sincere enough when I say that I am glad that you 
are going to have so much happiness.” 

Constance Knox rose and moved away from him. 
She did not want him to see that there were tears 
in her eyes. She had been coaching herself for this 
possible interview, and she had resolved to be so 
strong and so proud; but he disarmed her. He 
gave her the impression (why she c^uld hardly ex- 
plain) that he was not liappy himself, and the mere 
suggestion of this brought home to her the cer- 
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tainty that indifference, where this man was con- 
cerned, would never be possible to her. The return 
of her uncle at this moment prevented any further 
intimate conversation. 

All Sir George cojild Tlo was t# press the hand 
Constance gave him, and to holci it a little longer 
than was absolutely necessary, and as he walked 
away from the hotel he ^^s well pleased with him- 
self.* For he had felt the tremor which had run 
through her whole being as their hands had clasped, 
and he knew that with this woman love ^ad been 
no transient -thing, and that if he chose he could 
force such a confession from her l^ps. He had had 
so much to vex him, so much to sting and frc*t his 
vanity of late^ that this little episode had a much 
greater significance than it would Itavc had in 
ordinary circumstances. 

It was in this mood of restored self-complacency 
that he returned later in the afternoon to his 
mother’s house and found Christine’s letter. Al- 
though prepared for some further vexation in 
connection with the girl, and his plans for the 
future, the man was wholly unprepared to have 
the engagement broken, and Christine’s letter 
conveying her wisties in this respect came in the 
nature of a blow. He was, of course, horribly, 
bitterly vexed, but the matter touched him too 
keenly for anger. As he realized the enormous 
and unpleasant difference this would make to his 
future, Narborough caught his breath. There 
were so many, tnany things^to be considered. 

On the instant he determined* that by every 
means in his power he must prevent this separation. 
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“ This is all Peggy’s fault ! ” he said once be- 
tween his teeth. “ If I had had my way^ Christine 
would never nave drifted out of my hand ; she 
did care for me! She is not the sort'' of girl to 
have listened t(feme as she did that night if she 
had not cared. '^And if she was fond of me then, 

why should she not ” He stopped abruptly 

in his thoughts as a STjdden suggestion came to 
him. “ Unless there is another man ! ” But al- 
most immediately he dismissed this idea} the 
only rival he had to fear was this morbid, wholly 
ridiculous, hysterical sentiment about ,her father. 

He paced tb/* room, thinking and planning ; 
not <vithout a gigantic struggle would he be deposed 
from the sovereignty Which Christine Fielding's 
money would give him, and the sweets of which he 
had already'’ commenced ts taste.* 

“ I must humour her in ^a sense ; opposition 
would be fatal.” 

The JcSWlt of 'his careful and anxious thought 
was that he sat down finally and wrote a few kind ' 
words tinged with just the right note of sadness » 

“ My happiness is to minister to your wish even 
at the sacrifice of all that is most dear to me,” he 
wrote ; “ but I cannot accept to be sent out of 
your life or to lose all I hold precious so suddenly. 

[ must see you. I will run down to Hunston at 
the end of this week. I feel you need me. Am 
[ right ? At any rate, believe always you have 
n me a devoted friend, and a lover.’,’ 

TTiis letter despatched, Sir George felt easier 
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in his mind. He even wdnt so far as to make plans 
for an immediate and very quiet marriage, 

“ Aftel which,” he said to himself with a cold 
smile, as he dressed for the evening, “ she may weep 
as much and as often jn her fatjier’s grave as she 
wants to ! ” 



CHAPTEJ^ XIV 


The morning of the day on which the Bancrofts 
we^e to arrive there was a sense of excitement 
and an unusual movement prevailing at Hunston 
Manor. 

. Christine had ^made all possible arrangements 
for the comfort of those who were coming ; but 
Mrs. Dancrofi; was quickly demonstrating that no 
matter what v;as being done, for her benefit nothing 
would be right except that which she commanded 
herself. 

Three tfil^grams -were received in the course of 
the morning changing the hour of her arrival, and 
when finally she fixed on a train it was her decree 
that both a carriage and a motor-car should be in 
waiting at the station. 

Immediately after her father's death Christine 
had given orders that his bedroom should be closed. 
She had resolved that no one should ever use it 
whilst she at least was there to prevent this. It 
was by no means the largest room in the house, 
and it was very simply furnished. 

In going through the house witl^ her house- 
keeper Christine had chosen the most impor- 
tant of the guest-chambers for Mrs. Bancroft’s use. 
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The window commanded a most magnificent view 
over the* country, the room was most beautifully 
furnished^' it had a boudoir attached, and was in 
every sense of the word a delighffful and luxurious 
apartment. 

Miss Bancroft* would be clo|e to her mother 
in another beautiful room. But somehow, as 
Christine Fielding pace*<f to and fro in the hall 
wafting for her strange visitors to arrive, she felt 
wearily and nervously that she must be prepared 
to have all her plans upset. 

And sure* enough, Mrs. Bancroft l^p-d scarcely 
alighted from the carriage and,*a1!pported oa her 
son’s arm, had barely entered the hall, before she 
began to show of what metal she was made. 

Perhaps in the long ago, in thos^ days upon 
which James Bancroft* had dwelt* with so much 
pathos when spe^Uing of the past to Christine, 
there had been something soft ^nd gentle in this 
woman’s nature, but now there seem^ to be 
nothing but bitterness, cruelty, and relentless 
hate. 

Christine had advanced with her hand extended, 
but the old woman put her on one side. She stood 
and looked about her trembling with excitement 
and with exultation. She leaned on a stick and 
slipped her arm away from her son’s supporting 
hold. 

“ So — so— — ” she said, “ this was one of his 
houses ! Only one of them ! Very fine I Very 
fine indeed — Quite a paltce. Oh, yes, the best 
wasn’t too good for our dear .Henry Fielding I 
One sees that at a glance 1 ” 
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Her daughter, who had followed in the motor- 
car, and now entered, gave an impatient sigh and 
shrugged her shoulders. 

*' I should hke(to go to piy room,” she said to 
Christine, \ ' 

Though she spoie without her mother’s bitter- 
ness, she yet managed t 9 ,,put a great deal that 
was disagreeable into the tone of her voice. 

It was her brother who answered her. 

“ You can wait a minute or two, I suppose,” 
he said sharply. 

He had w->ced^as he had seen his mother push 
aside ‘.Christine’^'outstretched hand. Just for an 
instant he had felt impelled to stretch out his own ; 
but the girl had drawn back instantly with a shiver, 
and biting hir, lip savagely iie drew back also. 

There was something witch-like about Mrs. Dan- 
croft as she stood in her black shabby clothes 
leaning Jjgayily on4he stick and darting her piercing 
eyes from side to side. She muttered to herself 
frequently as she took the first survey of what was 
to be her home, then suddenly she stood erect and 
pointed with her stick at the portrait of Henry 
Fielding over the mantelpiece. 

*' James,” she said, '* you will see that that thing 
is taken away. Do you suppose that I am going 
to live looking up at that vile face every day of 
my life ? ” 

And Dancroft answered the old woman almost 
roughly, 

” Come,” he said, "'that is enough ; you are 
tired, you had better go upstairs.” Then he ad- 
dressed Christine for the first time. “ Will you let 
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a servant come and show my mother to her room ? ” 
he said. . “ My sister Anne can go with her.” 

Christine was trembling in every limb and was 
as white hs a ghost. - 

“ I — I will take Mrsp. Dancroy and your sister 
upstairs myself/ she said, and t/rning, she made to 
go up the stairs. • 

Aime Dancroft at one* moved forward to follow 
hei, but the old woman still stood where she was. 

“ That picture has got to go,” she said doggedly. 
" There’ll be some one in this big grand hous», I 
suppose, that can take it down. I *waht to see 
it done now, at once.” • 

But her son answered her again in that ‘harsh 
manner. * 

" There is a time for every thingf mother,” he 
said ; “ you caft't begin by upsetting* the house the 
moment you come into it. Come, you are not good 
at walking upstairs. I’ll help you.” 

The progress up the stairs ft^as a Icdipus one. 
From the first landing Christine paused and 
watched Mrs. Bancroft’s painfully slow ascent. 
She led the way herself to the rooms she had 
chosen for the new-comers. 

Although she*did not express it in open words 
it was evident that Anne Dancroft found her 
surroundings more charming even than she had 
imagined. 

The room she was to occupy was one which 
Mrs. Dudworth had generally used when she was 
at Hunston.iand the gir^Js eyes gleamed with satis- 
faction as she passed into this room and glanced 
about her. She was keen enou^i to appreciate the 
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extraordinary change in Aeir fortunes, for she had 
grown heartily sick of poverty, although she had 
been too young to realize the misery of her father’s 
death. She even condescended to thanks Christine 
for escorting her fepstairs, b^t she did it awkwardly, 
for truth to tell sAe was not qufte.at her ease with 
Miss Fielding. \ 

** Thanks. I can get f^l(jng all right now,’’ she 
said ; and then, as Christine was passing quicjcly 
out of the room, she added : “ I suppose there’s 

some one to wait on me. I didn’t have time to 

0 

get a makl in town.” 

Christine ^^i^^ssured her on this point, and as 
she \Yent out leaving Miss Dancroft alone, she 
closed the door, and, pcvusing a moment, put her 
hand to her head. 

The nervoqs tension wa§ horrible, the feeling 
which these people had brougjit into her home, 
hitherto so beautiful in its tranquillity and its 
tender ni^ories, frightened her. She felt at this 
moment^ as if she could not possibly endure all 
which faced her now. 

One of the maids came in search of her. It 
appeared that Mrs. Dancroft, having finally reached 
the room set apart for her, had, of course, refused 
to occupy it until at least she had seen every other 
room. Consequently a procession was made all 
over the house and every room shown, even 
Christine’s own, which had really been the girl’s 
apartment ever since she had been a baby, and 
was perhaps the most modest in the house. 

James Dancroft had gohe downstairs to the hall 
again. He felt angry, but he felt also miserable 
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with a new kind of misery, a sense of remorse, some- 
thing more heart-reaching than any which he had 
experienced before. His mother’s vindictiveness 
seemed almost contemptible to him in this moment. 
As he had once said to«Christine /to fight with her 
father w^as one ^thing, to wage# war upon a girl 
quite another. And his mothel’s studied cruelty 
and insolence was pcculi^irly hard for the man to 
sufjer unprotestingly. Yet to prevent this w^as 
beyond him now. 

During the slow progress from room to room ttie 
old woman . grunted from time to fim^, saying 
nothing, however ; but w^hen sh% .)^i^«rtn?*back again 
to the rooms which had been prepared for he/, she* 
said : ^ 

** I want to sleep where he slept# I want to 
have the things <hat wsre his.” • 

And Christine locked her in the eyes just for 
an instant, and answered coldly, even hardly : 

I am sorry, but my father’^ room i£»>^sed — 
closed by my orders, and no one shall occupy 
that room — no one ! ” 

Then her composure gave way at last, and 
turning, she went quickly out of the room. 

There was on t^e landing above an old window- 
comer, where as a child she had been wont to play, 
and there she went now and flung herself face 
downwards on the cushions, not to weep, for she 
suffered too much for the relief of tears, but just 
to pause awhile, to gather together her strength, 
to call up alj her courage. She stayed there a 
long while ; then she rose and went down the 
stairs. 
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The hall was empty. Just for a moment she 
could almost pretend to herself that all that which 
had just passed had been a dream, a horrible 
dream. I 

Casson came fn find her ao she stood there, 
and he brought her some letters. 

Will dinner be at the usual hour, Miss Chris- 
tine ? he asked. ^ ' 

And Miss Fielding replied that she was '^lot 
quite sure. But added : I will let you know 
as soon J have spoken to Mrs. Bancroft. She 
may perhajj^wish to dine in her>^own room." 

Wl^en she"' was' alone Christine glanced at her 
letters. There was one^Jrom Margaret Dudworth, 
several from acquaintances, and one from Nar- 
borough. She paused a moment before opening 
this latter, andvthen did sd hurriecily. 

Sir George would have beefi well content If he 
could have seen the effect which his letter produced. 

Thc'^v^rs which had refused to flow just a little 
while before came now. 

If he had written angrily it would have been 
different ; but his studied simplicity and pathetic 
desire to please seemed to ring so true that the 
words, I feel you need me," wtnt straight to her 
heart. 

Indeed and indeed she did need him, or some- 
one like him ; someone who would be gentle and 
helpful and tender with her ! She had feared 
at first the advent of his answer to her letter, 
but now that it had come it was very sweet to her. 
His quiet refusal to be put aside seemed to Christine 
eloquent of the love he had so often professed. 
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In this moment she felt herself clinging to him 
almost with a sense of desperation. She told herself 
she had b^n mad to try and cut herself adrift from 
him, to send him from l^r and to snand quite alone. 
She resolved to sqe Sir George, anrf though she could 
never tell him all, she would Iff him understand 
that she prized the devotion he offered beyond all 
description. Further than that) Christine did not 
go *even in her thoughts, for the future stretched 
before her so doubtfully, so darkly. ^ 

Margaret Dud worth’s letter she put aside to read 
later that night ; it would be a conjaJation, and 
she would need consolation most* sffray. / 

She was resting back »n the couch with her 
eyes closed when James Bancroft came down 
the stairs slowjy. His brows contracted as he 
looked at her, and noticed with »what an effort 
she rose. 

“ I have persuaded my mpther,” he said, 
abruptly, " to remain in the room which yJJfrhave 
given her. There is a woman who has been 
accustomed to live with her, and who knows her 
ways, this woman will arrive to-night. She would 
have come with us, but she had to travel down from 
the north. I tAink,” he said curtly, “ that the 
coming of this woman will relieve you of a certain 
amount of bother. My mother is not used to grand 
servants and their ways.” 

Christine stood by the fire. Spring as it was 
the winds were cold and the warmth of the fire 
was very ple&sant. She^aid nothing, but he saw 
that she was stronger, and he» felt that though 
she might still need all his pity she would rather 
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suffer threefold what she had to suffer than realize 
that this pity was offered to her. 

Something in her attitude roused his resent- 
mei\t She was ^such a slim thing, so young, yet . 
as she stood th^e coldly ®shee seemed to have a 
strength which ^e himself might have envied. 
She seemed too, Vo be so far apart from him, 
so consciously his superior. He shrugged his 
shoulders. 

Well,” he said, ” Fm off. I daresay it will 
be® hard work at first, but perhaps they will shake 
down sooner than one might expect.” 

Then Chnsm.^ roused herself. 

• ” '^bu are going ? ” she said. ” You are not 
going to stay here ? ” There was open dismay 
in her intonation. 

” Stay ! I stay here ? It is all very well for 
my mother : she is an old w6man ; and for my 
sister : she is a girl. What Fve done Fve done 
for please understand that, not for myself.” 

He moved towards the entrance door, and 
Christine followed him. 

Mr. Bancroft,” she said, ” I want to speak 
to you.” 

” Well ? ” he turned. 

” 1 wish to ask you if you had a letter from 
my — my father’s — from the firm ? ” 

He said Yes,” and an instant later added : 
” But I have nothing to do with these people ; 
Fve got my own business, and Fm not quite ready, 
you see, to take charity.*<V. * ^ 

The way he sajd this word brought the colour 
rushing to Christine’s tired, pale face. 
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“ I think you are very, very hard to deal with,” 
she answered; “there is no question of charity. 
The way is open to you to work, to sJiare late in the 
day perhaps, but still to share.” 

" Work I ” he lajigheti sneeringly. " No office 
drudgery for me,*thank you. I’® choose my own 
life, my own profession. When »I want help I’ll 
let you know.” • 

“ph!” said Christine, and the word escaped 
her almost like a cry, “ how terrible all this is — how 
terrible ! ” 

She walked back to the fire, and he stood and 
looked at her steadily; then hc»s"A'<T;' and tl^ere 
was a curious inflection in his v^icc : 

** I told you the other night when I came here 
you ought to have someone to work >a^ith you in 
this. It isn’t fair on you. It’s Jod much for 
you ” 

Christine swept round and faced him, the tears 
were rolling down her cheeks. 

Everything could be made fair, Mr. Dancroft,” 
she said, everything — even the most sorrowful 
part — could be made to seem less terrible if — if only 
all of you would meet me half way.” 

He frowned for ^ an instant, then he smiled a 
rather disagreeable smile. 

“You are dealing with savages, you must re- 
member,” he said. “ We have had none of the 
refining and beautifying influences which have sur- 
rounded you ever since you can remember. As I 
told you the ot tier day, yem are not obliged to do 
what you are doing ; ^t if you choose to 
keep up the hypoci^sy of your father’s good 
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jmi’H have to pay a big price, thafs 

He was gone before Christine could say* any thing 
more, even if sh| had wished to speak.- , 

As a matter of fact his last speech, given so 
roughly and so Widely, took Way from her in- 
stantly that feeli% of reliance, even of sympathy, 
with which he had inspired her when she had last 
seen him in London. 

His ever ready sneer for her father’s memoiy 
carried a full measure of hurtful bitterness. 

“ So," she said to herself, “ I have to meet 
this and 'Scsr^ wjth it single-handed. I thought 
'perliaps he would have helped me, but I ought 
to have known better.* He is every bit as cruel, 
as horrible, and as merciless as his mother 1 ” 

Her hand closed over George Narborough’s letter, 
and once agaiii there ran through her a natural 
thrill as she let herself grasp the truth that here 
was^ o^p who loved her, and who would protect 
her because of that love, if only she could bring 
herself to ask for that protection. 

She went to find her housekeeper and prepare 
for the coming of the woman who was to wait on 
Mrs. Bancroft. In a sense she was relieved that 
there should be someone in close attendance on 
this terrible old woman. At the same time Christine 
prepared herself for the advent of yet another 
enemy. 

Before going to her room to dress for dinner 
she sought Afine Bancroft, desiring to know from 
the girl what her mother would wish to do that 
evening. 
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Anne was in the midst of having her boxes un- 
packed. ^She had found time to spend a fair 
amount of the money which Christine had pro- 
vided, and all sorts of finery we|-e heaped about 
her. Like Mrs. C^piston, she was inclined to re- 
gard Christine’^very simple attire with a certain 
amount of scorn. Certainly tVere was nothing 
about Miss Fielding’s black garments to suggest 
th^t she possessed such vast wealth, and Miss 
Bancroft had been quick to notice that Christine 
did not wear a single jewel. 

She was shrewd again, however, to fealfze that, 
though she herself was handsome ;VA*way, there 
was a charm and an attraction about Christine 
Fielding which she would pfo^bly never possess. 

This annoyed the young woman,, and served 
to keep alive the»sentimcnt of dislik| which, accord- 
ing to her mother# was the proper feeling she 
should entertain for Henry Fielding’s daughter. 
The truth being that though she was scl<i,s^and 
perhaps a little grasping, and the illusions of youth 
had been knocked out of her long ago, Anne Dan- 
croft was not really bad-natured. She professed 
ignorance now as to what her mother would wish 
to do, but condejeended, after a while, to go and 
find out. 

When she came back with the information that 
Mrs. Bancroft was tired, and would remain in her 
room, Christine gave a great sigh of relief. She 
was destined, however, to have no lengthened 
spell of rest. ^As she and Anne sat at diimer later 
on. Miss Bancroft ve^ smartly arrayed and 
cautiously watching Christine a't every turn to 
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see how she manipulated the difficulties of various 
dishes, a message was sent down to say that Mrs. 
Bancroft wanted to speak to Miss Fielding after 
dinner. "" 

''You had better go sEhd over,” Miss 

Bancroft said briskly. " Mother’s a rare one for 
keeping on, and ft you didn't go to her she’d as 
like as not come down and make a scene in front of 
the servants.” 

Christine’s face had flushed and now was very 
pale. She .said nothing, however. Eating with 
her was a pretence, but Anne enjoyed her dinner 
thor<2ughIy, tii'tt ft to say, she would have enjoyed 
it if Casson and tha two footmen had not been in 
the room. She managed very well all things 
considered e.tcept when she upset a glass of claret ; 
and she grew ta^’kative whefi by and by the servants 
withdrew and she and Christifle were alone. 

It was evident she had no intention of spending 
her in a quiet countrified fashion, evident, 
too, that she expected Miss Fielding to launch 
her into such society as there was round and about 
Hunston Manor. Though she was common and 
her speech every now and then made Christine 
wince, there was something human and natural 
about the girl ; and unconsciously Christine found 
herself turning to the thought of making a friend 
of Anne and so helping the situation. 

The fact alone that Miss Bancroft never spoke 
Henry Fielding’s name argued that she was free 
to a great extent from resentfulr.animus which 
ran like poison through the veins of her mother 
and brother. 
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Whilst she was still chattering a second message 
came to her from Mrs. Bancroft : " Miss Fielding 
was to go to her at once/* I 

Casson gave the message with alljiis usual de- 
ference. It huiai^ ttie servant to see the hurried 
way in which his young mistress rose from her 
seat. ^ 

The maid who had bfought him the message 
froih Mrs. Bancroft had exclaimed at the strange 
nature of the old lady. ^ 

“ Seems queer-like in her head, that siic do,** 
this girl said to Casson, sending for^M^'irS Fielding 
just as if she was a bit of a scFiodigirl. Th^yTe^ 
a funny lot, that’s what I thial/they arc. What do 
you think, Mr. Casson ? ” 

Casson had rebuked the maid, but m his heart 
he had agreed with her. * i 

They were a funny lot ! There was something 
about the coming of these people which he did 
not like, something which boded good for ncwne 
in Hunston. A day or so before he had congratu- 
lated himself when Sir George Narborough had 
gone away in such a bad temper that Miss Chris- 
tine’s marriage appeared to be a matter for the 
remote future ; bht he told himself now that he 
would infinitely prefer a man like Sir George to 
rule at Hunston, hard master as he surely would 
be, than suffer the present arrangement for any 
long period. 



CHAPTER XV 

Three or four days later Sir George went down 
again to JHunston Manor. His complacency was 
entirely resfCi?edf He had received several letters 
' from Christine, in a|l which the girl let him realize 
that she would work in with his will. The man 
had hardly 'expected so much submission. 

He had on|.y seen Mm. DudWorth once. She 
had been summoned to Ireland urgently, called 
thence by her husband’s sister, a woman to whom 
sh^^rwas dearly attached and who was seriously 
ill. It was a great regret to Margaret Dudworth 
that she could not be with Christine at this time. 

“You know,” she said to Sir George, “ she is 
not alone at Hunston. There are some people with 
her now. I cannot quite makQ out whether they 
are connections of her father’s or not,- but evidently 
they have some claim on Christine, and I think this 
is the business about which she wrote to you.” 

It was not a pleasing matter to Sir George to 
be told that any connections of Henry Fielding 
had cropped up, for dgspite the*g5eat advantages 
of his marriage with Christine, he never lost sight 
of the fact that her father’s beginning had been 
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humble and mysterious, and his real status a most 
disagreejibly inferior one. 

“ If poor relations are going to worry her,” he 
said, “ there is the more reasdb that someone 
should take cafe o^ier.*’ 

And in this^ntiment Mrs. Dudworth entirely 
agreed. Nevertheless, she felt fin.\ious, for though 
Christine had told her nothing of the truth, she 
fe^f. intuitively that some great trouble had come 
into the girl’s life, brought in all probability by 
these people who were now staying with her. • 

“ As soon as I can leave Ireland,”* she said to 
Narborough, “ I shall go down V) Iltin^ton myself. 

I don’t think Christine would, be willingly imposed 
upon, but her attachment toTSer father was so extra- 
ordinary that it would open the way fopunscrupulous 
people to trade vpon sach an unusual and devoted 
love.” ♦ 

“ She is a child,” Narborough said, as he had said 
once before, “ and money or no money, slic '•'"quires 
care, and I mean to look after her, I’eggy ! ” 

Christine had intended to meet Sir George at 
the station in the car herself ; but already she 
had been taught a lesson ; her movements now 
were not her own, to command. 

Mrs. Bancroft had expressed a wish to drive that 
afternoon, and further had ordered Miss Fielding 
to accompany her. Therefore, when Sir George 
reached Hunston he found only Anne Bancroft, 
whose air of being absolutely at home surprised 
him disagreeal}!^. Neithejwas he attracted by Miss 
Bancroft’s appearance, ^e found her appallingly 
common and her speech positively hurt him. 
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He did not waste much attention on her how- 
ever, but paced to and fro in the hall, waiting for 
Christine to return. Her absence roused all his 
old impatient aiiaoyance. Surely when "she knew 
he was coming she should hcfve h^en to receive 
him ! 

When the carria ge finally arrived it contained 
only Mrs. Bancroft ; aitd it was the footman 
who gave Sir George the message hurriedly, that 
Miss Fielding had got out at the gate as- she pre- 
fer fed to walk through the grounds. 

Sir George was in a mood ripe for anger when 
he set fortli lt)»gc and meet Christine, but as he 
saw iier coming tev^vards ]iim his feelings were 
abruptly changed. To say that he was surprised 
by the difference in the girl would be to describe 
his feelings inejdequately. ‘ Her eippcarance gave 
him a shock. • 

Christine walked as though she were weary in 
every-^mb. Her face in the broad black hat she 
wore looked thin and colourless. She advanced 
some time without seeing him, then all at once she 
caught sight of him, and in that instant the man was 
well repaid for all the discomfort and vexation 
he had experienced. There was no mistaking the 
significance of the light which flashed into Chris-^ 
tine’s eyes or the colour which rushed into her 
cheeks. It was over again such a moment of sub- 
mission of response as had come when he had spoken 
of his love that bygone night on the river and had 
asked her to be his wife. 

She stretched out both her hands in involuntary 
fashion to him, and he, moyed at once by the 
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simple pathos of the action, drew her close to him 
and murmuring her name tenderly, stooped and 
kissed her. 

And it was at this very moment^ that James Ban- 
croft, whose vj^t \^s uhexpected as far as Christine 
was concerned, ^^ming along from the village in a 
swinging fashion, turned a corner and saw them 
together. Just for an initant Bancroft paused and 
his face wore a curious expression ; the next he 
went on his way, and strode past, neither looking 
at them or vouchsafing any greeting Jo Miss 
Fielding. 

The sound of advancing steps* had roused Chris- 
tine from a brief spell of y:onsoling sympathy 
amounting even to happiness, and as she looked 
round sharply and saw Bancroft, her ‘face was hot 
with colour, and her heart hot witb| shame. 

It was not a sen<?e of humiliation from modesty 
alone which held her, it was the sweeping back of 
that intolerable shame which sight of thic.afher 
man signified. For the coming of James Bancrdll 
at such a moment carried, indeed, a weighty 
significance ; it recalled her from what might have 
been to what really was. 

It confronted ];ier suddenly with a new and a 
harder duty, the task of holding the happiness whicli 
seemed to her only possible through George Nar- 
borough’s love, and still remaining protector of the 
secret of her father’s past ! 



CHAPTER XVI 

And as r was inevitable, Sir George began almost 
immediately^ to question, and to question closely. 

The appearance of Bancroft, whom he had 
quickly recognized, brought back with a rush 
the resentful remembrance that he was as yet out- 
side the knowledge of what was really passing in 
the girl’s life at this time. Christine just at first 
pleaded to him. 

“ I want to forget lots of things,” she had said 
g’mCoc passionately. “ I want you to help me to 
forget them.” 

And Sir George answered this appeal by taking 
her hand and caressing it. 

“You must always turn to me,” he said; “if 
there is anything to bother you; you must bring 
it to me, Christine. I knew that you were being 
worried in some way or another ; that is why I 
came down, and why I wanted to be with you. 
Now, my dearest, you are going to tell me every- 
thing in a little while.” 

At Christine’s wish X-lNey sauntered about the 
groimds. She had a horror of taking him in- 
doors, of putting him in close, contact with the 
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people who lived there now. For a few moments 
Sir George humoured her. 

They ‘talked of Peggy and of Roger and his 
doings at ^ton ; they spoke of his fnother ; he gave 
her a compte rendu of his own life since they had 
last met ; bu^hf felt only too surely that he was 
quivering with curiosity and even excitement, and 
at last this could be containecf no longer. Sud- 
denly, abruptly, he put a question to her ; 

That man who came up the path just now, who 
is he ? what is he doing here ? ” ^ 

Christine went white to the lips as ske answered : 

“ He has come to see his mo^er ^n<J his sister ; 
they are staying with me.” 

Sir George frowned sharj^y-. 

“ But ” he began, he was going^to say, “ but 

this fellow is common^ he looks Kke a tramp, a 
labouring man,” apd though he thecked himself, 
and these words were not spoken, his sentiment 
was expressed only too eloquently in his silence. 
Christine answered these unspoken words a>te)^ 
slight pause. 

“I daresay you will find it strange that these 
people are here,” she said in a low voice ; “ but 
they have a right to be here, George ; they — they 
belong to my faftier’s early life.” 

“ Yes,” said Sir George, “ I gathered something 
of this sort from Peggy ; but what relations are 
they ? ” 

Christine paused a little while, and then said : 

“ They are no relations at all.” 

“ No relations ! ” ecl^tfd Sir George ; “ but ” 

And the girl broke in hurriedly : 
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flflfif ttere IS a ^OOC? dea/ that I cannot explain to 
you, George ; but, believe me, they have a right 
to be here.” | 

“Possibly,” the man aj^swered, after a little 
pause ; “ but they have no iT^t^to make you 
look as you are looking now, no right to dominate 
your life. I have ftnly just seen them, but a glance 
is enough to tell me the class of people they are. 
My dear little girl, do you realize that you are 
surrounded by crowds and throngs of people who 
will be only <too ready to pretend that they have a 
claim upon, y9u ? ^ This is the fate of everyone 
who'has a great deal of money. I am not saying 
a word against yoUt-being charitable. I know 
what your nature is ; you would like to give to all 
the world, but there are limits, Christine dearest, 
there are limits.’! ^ *■ 

They had reached a part of the park where there 
was a seat. Christine sat down and bit her lip. 
JjjLe ^d hoped to have evaded this conversation, 
at least for a time, but she saw how futile this 
hope was ; how inevitable, how more than natural 
it was that George Narborough would want some 
explanation of the Bancrofts’ presence at Hunston 
Manor. She answered him wearily t 

“ I know that what you say is very true,” she 
said ; “ but strange as it may seem to you, I am 
not being imposed upon. As I told you just now, 

I must repeat, these people have a right to be here, 
a right to share in all I have.” 

“ I think,” Narborough "S^d, and he did not speak 
immediately, “ I think, dearest, this is a matter 
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which should be handled by someone else. If 
you do not wish me to take it up, although as 
your fufure husband undoubtedly I am the proper 
person to^ handle all these kind o# cases, why then 
let someone else act in my place — your lawyers, 
or that man fti ^tj^e City, your father’s confidential 
clerk and manager. He seems a shrewd man. 1 
understood before you went a^fay that you were 
passing all the charity cases through the hands of 
the firm, and that it was one person’s duty prac- 
tically to attend to these things.” 

Christine caught her breath sharply.* 

“ Yes, but this is not an ordinary jasg of charity. 
Indeed, it is not. These people have a clairfi — a 
claim which I cannot put asM5.*’ Then she turned 
to the man and stretched out her ^hands again. 
‘‘ Oh ! don’t let us talk about it,” she said^ with a 
break in her voice,, “ I want to lie happy when I 
am with you.” 

Sir George took her hands and kissed them, and 
then he kissed her again. Nothing would 
been more satisfactory to him than this break- 
down of the girl’s spirit, if the circumstances 
surrounding her had been unchanged ; but there 
came upon him the unpleasant feeling that he 
really was in a* very little better position with 
Christine than he had been during the last few 
months. That is to say, that despite their en- 
gagement, he really stood outside her intimate 
life, and was still a long way off from being master 
of her and of ordering her ways. 

He ceased*abruptly, j^ifwever, to ask questions ; 
instead, he exerted himself to soothe her agitation, 
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to make himself, if possible, a real comfort and a 
real necessity to her, and he succeeded amazingly 
well ; so much so, that when he spoke of returning 
to town, Christiite found herself almost^ pleading 
with him not to go. .. 

A little later, however, she saw,thSt he was wise 
to go, and they Walked together to the stable yard 
to order a carriage Ho take^ him to the station. 

Narborough’s pleasant mood, however, vanished 
entirely when he was alone. He was not only 
annoyed, and that sharply, but he was alarmed, 
and the «iext day he made a point of going down 
to the City«to interview Mr. Millward. 

, Thti information which he derived there was not 
calculated to soothe* away his uneasiness ; on the 
contrary. 

He questioned sharply i^ every direction, and 
soon satisfied hifnself that MisscFielding’s assertion 
that these people had a claim upon her was no 
imagination on the girl’s part. 

Millward informed Sir George that he could 
give him no definite facts to go upon ; nevertheless, 
he told the young man what he had not told 
Christine, that he was aware that Mr. Fielding had 
been harassed for some time before his death about 
some matter connected with people of the name 
of Bancroft ; and he repeated his assertion that he 
knew that the dead man had taken a great deal of 
trouble to try and trace these people. 

Sir George eased his mind by writing a long 
account to Mrs. Dudworth of his visit to Hunston. 

“ I hope you will be ^Me to go td Christine as 
soon as you possibly can,” he wrote. “ Judge of 
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my amazement and my vexation when I found that 
she had, installed in the house a whole family ! 
A set of the most objectionable people imagin- 
able, who are parading the wholef place as if they 
are masters ^d ^nistfesses of all she possesses. 
They are common people ; the man, indeed, looks 
like a mechanic, or perhaps sojnething not quite 
so respectable. Christine declares they have a 
right to be at Hunston, but this seems to me pre- 
posterous. As I said to her very plainly : ' All 
rich people are a target for schemers and adven- 
turers.’ I feel really unhappy about the irtatter.” 

To this letter Mrs. Dudworth sent % telegram, 
announcing that she would leave Ireland the 
end of the week, and that she would go direct to 
Hunston Manor on her return. . 

She wrote at* the same time to Christine, giving 
the same information. And when Christine re- 
ceived that letter, it seemed as if the sun had sud- 
denly shone where before all was cold and dark. 
Immediately she began to count the hourS^st# 
Peggy could be with her ; for when Sir George had 
left her he had taken away with him very com- 
pletely the comfort and the pleasure which sight 
of him had brought. 

Indeed, he left her more heavily burdened than 
before. The knowledge that she must, if she kept 
George Narborough in her life, share with him 
the story which Dancroft had brought to her, that 
she must go through the anguish of setting forth 
her father’s^ treachery apd wrong-doing, and buy 
her future happiness Jht the cost of humiliating 
her father’s memo|jy, was too teVrible. 
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Hioujll she did not as yet grasp the real small, 
ness and poverty of Narborough’s nature, knew 
enough to fear his judgment, to convince herself 
that he would deal very harshly with* that old 
story. It was wrong of her (sfi she told herself 
now) not to have seen how impossit)le it was for 
the engagement between Sir George and herself 
to continue; she* should^, have been strong, she 
should have thrust from her path the temptation 
which remembrance of the affection he professed 
for<.her had brought. As it was, her position was 
infinitely m6re difficult. Indeed, the coming of 
Sir George was. the i cue for a fresh outburst on the 
part ^’cf Mrs. Bancroft. 

After his departure, the girl had made her way 
quietly to h^ own room. She wished to avoid 
v^meeting ‘James Bancroft, an(? in thi§ she succeeded, 
for he apparent^ only remained an hour or so, 
and departed, as he had come, on foot. 

This humble method of coming and going did 

itJ,^iowever, commend itself to his mother. She 
chose to lay the blame on Miss Fielding, although 
her son was doing everything in his power to show, 
as he had frankly stated, that he wanted to have 
no personal share in the luxury ^with which his 
mother and his sister were now surrounded. 

Christine was resting in a chair in her own room 
when Mrs. Bancroft’s attendant knocked at the door. 

This woman, by name Bessie, was, if possible, 
more objectionable to Miss Fielding than her mis- 
tress. She bore a marl^^d resemblajjice to Mrs. 
Bancroft, and could have {"^een only a few years 
younger ; but whefe the other \^man was crippled 
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and bent, this woman was straight and agile. She 
looked ag if she could be very strong. 

Anne Bancroft heartily disliked Bessie, and this 
constituted perhaps a very real touch of S3mipathy 
between Christjne %nd the younger of her guests. 

Bessie’s manhei*was a reflection of her mistress’s. 
She took little trouble to be civij to any one, least 
of all to Miss Fielding. • 

“ You’re wanted,” she said now as curtly as 
possible. 

Christine’s maid happened to be in the roifm, 
and came forward hurriedly. 

War had been already declared between h^elf 
and Bessie. “ Miss Fielding is iired and is resting,*^ 
said Barker. 

And Bessie’s reply was to the point •: 

“ I’m not spejiking to> you.” 

Christine got out o*f the chair and ner maid moved 
towards her involuntarily, protest in her eyes and 
unspoken on her lips. , 

The girl flushed. It was so strange, so newtd 
her to feel humiliated. 

“Tell Mrs. Bancroft,” she said, “that I will 
come in a little while. I am changing my dress now, 
and I have some jetters to write.” 

“ You’d best come soon,” said Bessie, laconically, 
as she turned away. 

Barker did not look at her mistress as she closed 
the door ; she hurried about arranging the room, 
and putting out the simple gown which Christine 
would wear l^r dinner ; Jput the knowledge that 
her maid was quivering with indignation, smart- 
ing with surprise, reached Christine all the same. 
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She did not speak at once, but after a little 
while, as Barker was fastening her gown,, she said 
gently i 

“ Try not to ' quarrel with Bessie, she is old 
and rough ; she doesn’t kndw any better.” 

The maid did not answer at oncej for tears were 
rolling down her^ cheeks. As she brushed these 
away, she said : 

“ Do you think I mind for myself ? I don’t 
care what she says ; it’s the way she speaks to you, 
Miss Christine, that gets my temper up. It’s fair 
maddening, that it is ! ” 

Ghristin6’ bit her lip, and after a little pause 
said 1 

“Yes, she is rude ; but — but perhaps this will 
not last very long.” 

She gave expression to a hope wh’ch she knew had 
no existence, but which, nevertheless, refused to 
be put oat of her heart. In a little while surely 
these people would get tired ? She was convinced 
Bancroft found no real pleasure or satisfaction 
in her present quarters, and Anne grumbled frankly 
and frequently at the dullness of the life at Hunston. 
Perhaps in a few weeks more they would accept 
the money she resolved upon offering to them and 
would go out of her home. "Far, far sooner would 
I be without a shilling and be free of them,” Chris- 
tine said to herself ; “at least, my life would be 
my own then, and the horror of this old woman and 
her hatred would be spared me ! ” 

She fastened the laceijtof her bodi(^ with one of 
the few Uttle brooches thafc-she wore, and then went 
slowly to obey Hirs. Dancroft'^, command. 



CHAPTER XVII 

James Bancroft had paid a hurr;ed ^visit* to 
HuQston ostensibly to talk business^ with his 
mother, in reality to satisfy himself about Chrysfine. 
He had been haunted by the rewllection of the girl’s 
patience and proud suffering, and he dreaded 
the effect of his mother’s vigorous eifmity .on her. 
In the long ago he had been very fo?jd of his mother, 
but a himdred things had served to separate him 
from his boyish devotion ; what love he had for his 
parents was buried with his father. But 
been deeply sorry for his mother, and the knowledge 
of her wrongs had wakened in him a loyalty which 
had passed for love. 

When he had been far away and news had 
reached him from time to time of her poverty, 
her tribulation, of the deaths of her children, 
she had assumed a pitiful aspect ; and when he 
had seen her again and had looked upon her wasted 
face, and had seen the havoc which grief and want 
had inscribed there, he had felt every fibre in his 
being string iteelf togetheif in one desperate effort 
to give back to her at<feast the, material comfort 
of which she had t been robbed. These things 
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apart, Bancroft, if he had confessed the truth to , 
himself, would have realized that this tetter old J 
woman possessed none of those qualities with which 
he had endowed his mother. 

It was not, however, until h6 had come in con- 
tact with Christine Fielding and had been a witness 
to this younger v Oman’s endurance, had grasped 
the significance oi her ‘wonderful love and had 
been forced to admiration by her determinatipn 
to ^suffer no matter what, if only she could protect 
her belQvedc dead, that he really grasped how little 
there was jn his mother to inspire him now with 
thos<? tender sentiments which had flowed so readily 
from him when he ‘had been a boy. 

If he could have made matters lighter for Chris- 
tine he would have done so, although his detesta- 
tion for Henry Fielding, ‘his indignation at the 
wrong done to his own father, burned as strongly 
as ever. As it was, he had felt constrained to let 
Jjimnother make her own decision, and he had 
done nothing to urge her one way or the other 
when plans had been discussed, but on this occasion 
on his way down to Hunston Manor he had prac- 
tically decided to use all his influence to cut short 
this present arrangement and to 'Induce his mother 
to establish herself in a home of her own. 

His thoughts indeed had been full of Christine 
Fielding as he had walked briskly, from the station. 
But when he had come upon her so unexpectedly, 
when he had actually seen George Narborough, 
holding her in his arrWs and kissin)^ her, all the 
anxiety, the sympathy, ^e eagerness which had 
filled his thoughts went froiti him, and instead 
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there came in their place resentful and even cruel 
feelings. ^ The contrast between this other man 
and himself forced home unpleasantly facts which 
he had alseady commenced to realize with discom- 
fort and a re^ret% not* wholly disconnected with 
vanity. 

He had listened to all his mother had to say 
(and she had a whole budget of* grievances) with- 
out a protesting word. When he left her and went 
to 'find his sister he said to himself with a shrug 
of his shoulders, “ Why should I do anythingt’to 
help her ? She pretended to me that there*was no 
one to whom she could turn ; and tlicffigh I was 
convinced that this fellow had^some place iif he? 
life I did not think she would have lied till I saw 
them together. I shall do nothing rfor her ! If 
she suffers through my another’s tongue, w6ll — he 
will be ready to kiss away the pain',' if she is tired 
she can go to his arms 1 ” 

His manner was so disagreeable that his' «ister 
lost her temper a little. 

“ It doesn’t seem to me as if we’d done a very 
grand thing by coming here,” she exclaimed, “ the 
place is like a tomb. I tell you I simply hate it, 
Jim 1 ” 

And when her brother growled out s 

“ What did you expect ? ’’ 

Anne answered with spirit : 

“ Expect ? Why, something a little better than 
this 1 What’s the use of having money if we 
don’t do somelJiing to enjo)t ourselves ? This sort 
of life is enough to drivg one silly, and it might 
be made a little bit l|etter. Therl are all sorts of 
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people living round about us, but she pretends she 
doesn’t know them. I suppose that moans that 
she doesn’t mean to know them now we are 
here.” ' 

“ Why can’t you be satisfied V ” James Dancroft 
asked harshly. “ A year ago you hardly knew 
how you were gfting to get bread, now you are 
living like a princess and you find it dull I ” 

“ Yes, I do,” said Anne sullenly. “ A year ^o 
was a year ago, now things are different.” Then 
curiosity bjroke from her : “I say, Jim, did you 
know she^was engaged ? There was an awful swell 
fellqw came down this afternoon ; he went out to 
meet her. His mime is Sir George Narborough. 
I made that stuck-up butler tell me all about it. 
He didn’t want to say anything, but he had to 
answer when h asked him 'questions.” 

Dancroft frowned. Rough as he was, he had 
none of Anne’s vulgarity, and she, for all her fine 
clgtlits, would never possess his dignity of spirit, 
“You should have seen the way this Sir George 
looked at me,” Anne went on. “ I don’t fancy 
he knew there' was anybody staying here. My ! 
he is a stuck-up chap and no mistake ! They’re 
well-suited, for she never comes off her high horse, 
though goodness knows she’s got little enough to 
be proud about.” 

“ That’s enough ! ” Dancroft broke in roughly, 
and he turned so sharply on his sister that she 
quailed for an instant, but her temper came quickly 
to her aid again. ^ 

“Well, that’% what nbther is ^wa}^ saying,” 
she declared, “ so why shouldn’t I say it ? ” 
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Her brother made no immediate answer; then 
he said :* 

“ I’ll t§ll you why, because you’ve got some 
common sense, or^I think you have, and if you 
have common* sense, Anne, you will understand 
that if Miss Fielding chose to change her attitude 
we should lose all this and you Ind mother would 
be back once again in cheap dingy lodgings. We 
bailee only a moral claim on this girl, remember. 
She has stood a good deal, and she can stand a gfiod 
deal, but if we push her too far, well, she may 
turn round and show us the door ! ” » , 

“ I don’t say anything to her, and I haven’t got 
anything against her,” the girf retorted. “ As a 
matter of fact, I think all this is pretty rough on 
her, and if she’d give me half a chance we* might 
get along togetlier ; but she goes about looking 
like a ghost, she doesn’t eat, she won’t talk. I 
don’t care what you say, it i« dpedly dull for 
me ! ” 

This was the end of their conversation, for 
James Bancroft announced his intention of going, 
and just for the sake of doing something Anne 
walked with him a little distance. 

She noticed whfen her brother said “ good-bye ” 
and was walking away, that there was a change in 
his appearance. He still wore a soft felt hat, 
and his clothes were workmanlike, though they 
were new clothes, a fact which Anne regarded a§ 
hopeful. 

“ If he woifd only smarten himself up a bit,” 
she said, “ Jim would bl an awfally good-looking 
fellow. He ought to wear gloves and take care 

12 * 
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of his hands, and he ought to go to a good 
tailor.” • 

She contrasted him in her mind with the figure 
of Sir George Narborough, ^and frowned a little. 

“ Couldn’t expect him to loolc like that just for 
a while,” she said, “ yet I am not so sure that 
Jim isn’t better-looking really.” 

The days were lengthening ; it was a mild and 
pleasant afternoon, so Miss Bancroft strolled Qut 
of the grounds and into the village. She did not 
expect, to see anyone interesting, but she had put 
on one of the smartest of her many new frocks, and 
it would be rather agreeable to note the admiration 
and envy in the eyes of the village girls and women 
who would look at her as she passed. 

She .was not in the house when Christine, having 
changed her dress, went down tO" Mrs. Bancroft’s 
room ; Anne made it a rule not to be present 
when her mother was being particularly disagree- 
,aijjle.' The truth being that Anne had grown very 
tired of her mother’s acrid temper, and was looking 
very confidently to make a future for herself out 
of her changed circumstances. 

Mrs. Bancroft had summoned Miss Fielding to 
inform her that she resented the- fact that her son 
should walk whilst Christine’s friends should have 
a choice of carriages. 

“ There was a man here to-day,” she said, “ and 
you sent him back to the station in a motor-car. 
I’ll have you know that this is not going to happen 
again. My son comes before all the ( other men you 
choose to have tp the hovfle.” 

it was the moment when (Christine should have 
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spoken up bravely, but the truth must be told 
that tha girl was growing terrified of this old 
woman. Whilst every part of her sensitive being 
was keenly awake' to the humiliation which sub- 
mission to Mr% DftncroTt’s bitter will signified, the 
fear with which this old woman inspired her was 
so powerful it almost overwhelmed all other 
feelings. • 

Her spirit, it must be remembered, had been 
weakened by all she had gone through ; she had 
been like a bird taken out of a warm ^comfort^le 
nest and exposed to pitiless winds. The*greater 
her fear, the stronger, however, grew *that ^I'eat 
purpose of her life, that determination to protect 
her father’s memory. Even this very day a fresh 
proof had been forthcoming of tHte wonderful 
place the man had heli in public estimation. 

A year or so ago Mr. Fielding had given a large 
sum of money to various charities connected with 
the town which was close by. Through his help 
the old church and other, buildings had been re- 
stored, and it was suggested now that a bust of 
Henry Fielding, or, at least, a monument of some 
sort, should be put up, inscribing his generosity 
and his benevolent interest in the place. 

A letter from the most influential people in the 
town had just reached Christine in which she 
was asked to say in which form this tribute to 
her father’s memory would please her best. She 
had that letter pressed close to her heart whilst 
she stood lis|ening to Mrs. Bancroft’s rude and 
bitter words. 

How could she lit the truth go forth ? How 
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let these people who regarded the dead man with 
such affection and such honour, who regretted 
his death so sincerely, how could she let such as 
these hear the ugly story which this old woman 
had to tell ? It was impossible ! Silence and 
submission. These were the two duties she had 
to preach to herself — silence and submission. A 
silence which must* shut out the thought of marriage 
and of the protection, the comfort, the reUef which 
marriage might bring her ; submission which mUSt 
divide her irrevocably from the proud place she had ' 
once held. ' 

She winded and turned very white as she listened 
tc all that Mrs. Dancroft had to say, but though 
her heart was well-nigh broken, there was a proud 
note about her bearing, a touch which was wholly 
unconscious but which served to increase the jealous 
dislike which James Dancroft’s mother had con- 
ceived immediately for Christine. She had grown 
so accustomed to think hard and ugly thoughts, 
haffed of Henry Fielding had become so much a 
part of her being, that it was but a natural step to 
drift into hatred for this fair young creature who 
had passed, in a sense, into her power. 

Like most people who have cultivated one phase 
of feeling, cherished a particular sorrow or grievance 
for many years, Mrs. Dancroft had lost all sense 
of justice and had drifted far away from any 
practical power of reasoning. She had suffered so 
much) that now that the < material side of this 
suffering had come to an end, she Jost her head 
a little. Brooding these many y^rs over her 
wrong had engendered cruelty,4>and each day spent 
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in the place which had really been Henry Fielding’s 
1 home revealed to her some new element which 
stamped in her opinion the man’s sin as being a 
hundred-fold worse than it had been. 

Shrewdness ^the*e wds in her, and her son had 
touched this shrewdness when he had warned 
her before coming to Hunston Manor that the 
only hold she had on £hristiife Fielding was a 
moral one. Therefore, though she longed to 
giVe to the world her views about Henry Fielding, 
though it would have been a savage delight to4ier 
to have proclaimed her wrong and h*s tibachery 
on the housetop, she confined her abuse tb Christine, 
and she set a seal upon the lips* of the womarf who 
served her, who was in reality a connection of hers, 
so that the curiosity of the servants and the house 
should not be gjatifiedj<» But just because 5he had 
to endure certain things, because prudence com- 
manded reticence as far as the world was con- 
cerned, her attitude towards Fielding’s daughter in 
their intimate life grew mpre and more hostile'.’ 

Now as Christine turned and left her room she 
clenched her thin hands and looked at the girl’s 
retreating figure vindictively. 

She was telling herself that she would not be 
satisfied till she had broken down that proud bearing, 
till she had utterly crushed Christine’s spirit. There 
was nothing pitiful to her about the girl’s submission. 
She hated Christine because nothing could shake 
her loyalty to the dead, nothing apparently could 
spoil the beafty of the love which the father had 
inspired. 

Anne was late inVeoming back* from the village. 
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Her face was full of animation as she ran up the 
stairs to change her dress. 

She had some news to give Christine when they 
met at dinner. 

“ In the village,’* she said^ “ I 'inet your doctor’s 
wife and her daughter. They sent their love to 
you ; they are cording to see you to-morrow morn- 
ing. I say, Mrs. ConistcTii s awfully smart, isn’t 
she ? They spoke to me,” Anne said rather 
defiantly. " They asked me how you were. Of 
course, I obliged to answer.” Then she went 
on, vexed ^by Christine’s silence and by a little 
frown 'vhich was contracting the delicate brows. 
'‘"There is a big garden-party to be given at Wester- 
ham Park on Thursday. Mrs. Coniston has come 
down from Condon on purpose to go to it. She 
asked me if we were going, “hnd when I said ' No,’ 
that you did not want to go out anywhere, she 
suggested that I should go with them, and I said 
' Y^,* and I want the motor-car. We may as well 
go in comfort. Mrs. Coniston asked me to beg you 
to come too.” 

Christine shook her head. 

“ I refused the invitation some days ago,” she 
sajd. “ I am going nowhere.” . 

” Oh I well,” said Anne Dancroft huffily, ” if you 
want to shut yourself up that’s your business, 
but, as I told Jim to-day, I must have some life. 
What’s the use of coming here and getting some of 
what we ought to have had, if we don’t enjoy 
ourselves ? ” ^ 

On Christine’s ^ face tht re was a** look which 
boded new anxiety. Her ^hin white hands 
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trembled. Beside her Miss Bancroft looked 
opulent,* very healthy and full of animal spirits. 
Suddenly Anne spoke to her : 

Lool^ here 1 I know quite well what's in your 
mind," she said ^lunfty. " You haven’t wanted 
me to come across any of the people you know 
do^vn here because you're afraid^of what I’ll say to 
them. I may as well tetl you tnat I’m not giving 
anything away. Not me 1 I’m not a fool, and 
you can be pretty sure that if you don’t tell the 
truth they won’t get it out of us." 

Christine could not answer at oyce. When 
she spoke there were tears in her eyes and^ tears 
in her voice. 

“ Thank you," she said. 

Anne felt awkward. She had no *grrice^ in ex- 
pressing her emotions, 4)ut she did her best. 

" Oh ! that's all right," she said. " After all, I 
don’t know that you have got to thank me so 
very much. I’m doing what Jim said I was to 
do ; that’s all. Jim’s fearfully keen on keeping 
things to ourselves.” 

Christine coloured. All at once she remembered 
that unexpected coming of James Bancroft in the 
afternoon ; remembered, too, the strange expressjpn 
on his face as their eyes had met. She did not 
know whether this little speech of Anne’s denoted 
that the man, in preaching wisdom, was working 
for his own people or for her, but one thing she 
did know, and that was that his influence, which she 
had recognized so clearly the very first time they 
had met, wai dominant in her life now. 
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Mrs. Dudworth did not see Sir George on Mr 
way* through London. News had reached him 
that hi^ mother was not well, and he had gone 
to the coufttry. From there he wrote Constance 
Knox! Instead of^ returning the letters she had 
asked for, Sir George had encouraged her to write 
new ones. True, they were not the same letters 
as those' of former days ; there wg,s restraint and 
conventionality in the manner with which Miss 
Knox wrote now to Sir George Narborough. Never- 
theless, it flattered the man’s vanity to receive these 
little letters, and if he had needed proof to show 
him how deep was his hold upon Constance, this 
was forthcoming when a telegram reached him 
from Miss Knox, saying that if Lady Ellen Nar- 
borough had need of her she would return from 
the Continent at once. 

On the whole, Mrs. Dudworth was rather glad 
not to have met Narborough. Until she had seen 
Christine, until she had known something of what 
was passing with the girl, she was, of course, not in 
a position to advise or to suggest anything. 

As she travelled down HunstoA Manor she 
realized, however,' that the question of a speedy 

i86 
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marriage (on which Narborough had been so re- 
solved) Jiad undoubtedly been set aside. 

It was not curiosity, but anxiety which ran in 
her heart ; but not until slie had her arms round 
Christine did she lealizft how much she had yearned 
over the girl, and how much need this young crea- 
ture had of her love and sympathy. 

Indeed, the coming o^ MargrJtet Dudworth was 
a relief so acute, that it almost unnerved Christine, 
m)twithstanding that she knew there would be 
very much that she would have to explain, nruch 
which probably Mrs. Dudworth would not* under- 
stand. ^ 

• “ My dearest child,” the ol4cr woman saftl,^ 
they kissed again and again. My dear little 
Christine, why did you not send for me*? You have 
lost all the gopd yoyj* travels did you. •Thank 
God ! Henry is not here to see you as you are 
looking now ! ” 

These words pierced Christine’s heart. She gave 
a cry and buried her lyead on Mrs. Dudworth’s 
breast. 

Oh, Peggy,” she said brokenly, ” I do thank 
God that he is not here ! It is my one consolation, 
my one joy.” 

Mrs. Dudworth’s apprehension deepened as she 
listened. 

“ Well, now I have come,” she said as cheerfully 
as she could, “ let us hope things may be made a 
little better.” 

But Christifie clinging to her, whispered : 

” There is mothing that you can do, only love 
me.” ^ 
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And Margaret Dudworth strained her to her 
heart and kissed her again and again. 

The coming of Mrs. Dudworth had prow^ked a 
general feeling of pleasure in the house, ^ feeling 
which was not long in being® comfiiunicated to Mrs. 
Bancroft through her maid-companion. 

From a sheer desire to annoy and to be disagree- 
able, the old womAi resolved to go down to dinner 
that night. 

Mrs. Dudworth made a very simple toilette, anci 
wheh she wejit down to the hall just before dinner, 
Mrs. Bancroft was there already, sitting in a chair 
with her back to the fireplace. If she could have 
had her way, she v^ould have cut that portrait of 
Henry Fielding to ribbons with knives. As it was, 
she never looked at it, and she always cherished the 
intention of having it removed. 

As Margaret Dudworth glanced at the little bent 
form in its black garments, as she noticed the ugly 
mouth, the hard face, tlie restless burning eyes, her 
heart sank. 

What manner of creature was this whom Christine 
had taken into her home, with whom she was 
sharing so generously all she had ? And following 
naturally on this train of thought came one which 
was more painful. What power was it that had 
brought these people into the heart of Christine’s 
intimate life ? 

Like George Narborough, at first Mrs. Dud- 
worth had been half afraid that the girl had fallen 
into the hands of schemers, but th» went from 
her altogether when she found hersek in the pre- 
sence of Mrs. D^croft. For ^ there was purpose 
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written in clear letters in this old woman*s grim face, 
a purpose far removed from mere avariciousness or 
greed of gain. 

Desirohs only of helping Christine by such means 
in her power^^ M^rgar^ Dudworth did her best to 
ingratiate herself with this strange old creature, 
but she very quickly relinquished all attempts at 
pleasant conversation, it was ^vith relief that she 
turned to greet Anne Dancroft. Here Mrs. Dud- 
^^orth met with no difficulty. Undoubtedly Anne 
was common, but she was a creature of flesh*and 
blood, not ghoulish like her mother, and Anne on 
her side was only too ready to make friends with 
Mrs. Dudworth. She had hc^ird all abour^Tnis 
charming woman of the world from Mrs. Coniston, 
and had very quickly gathered that Margaret 
Dudworth was a pcrs(#n of social importanc*e ; one 
indeed whom Mrs. Coniston herself was eager to 
cultivate. Anne had no intention of letting the 
smallest chance slip, so she exerted herself now to 
make a good impression on Christine’s cousin ; 
and she succeeded, largely, of course, owing to 
circumstances, but not altogether on that account. 

Mrs, Dudworth was quite sinecure when she was 
discussing this gifl to Christine later. ^ 

“ She is really handsome, you know,” she said, 
“ and has a certain attraction of her own. With a 
little care she could be shaped, for she is eager 
to learn. Then she is young, and she wants to see 
life ; no doubt she is selfish, but, after all, that is 
so human.” ^ 

And Christine ur|deritood thoroughly what was 
lying at the back of these words. She appre- 
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dated Margaret Dudworth’s delicacy of thought 
in not speaking of Mrs. Bancroft, in not (Question- 
ing, and yet paradoxically this very refinement of 
tact probed the wound in h^r heajt. For she knew 
that this woman who loveci her, thb woman who 
had loved her father, must have grasped the real 
significance of the^situation, must have convinced 
herself that it was power, Sn inexorable ugly power, 
which constrained Henry Fielding’s daughter tp 
do what she was now doing. 

]\frs. ^Dudworth had resolved not to ask any 
questions. <■“ If the child wants me to know, 
shejyill tell me," she said to herself. And yet 
there came almost"'’ inevitably to this woman who 
loved Christine the uneasy feeling that it would 
perhaps be better if she were to probe this matter. 
Where her father was corfcemed Christine had 
hardly been reasonable. Her love could, there- 
fore, magnify and even distort. Another point in 
the case was that Mrs. Dudworth quickly assured 
herself that in the life of such a man as Henry 
Fielding there must have been many mysteries. 
She herself had never really been intimate with 
him, never really known him. 

.A little later Margaret Dudworth pondered the 
situation very deeply. 

'* It is just because she does not speak that I am 
afraid ! ’’ she mused. “ If this thing did not touch 
that which she holds so vital, her father’s honour, 
she would have brought the matter ^ me ; but I 
see now that all the time we were ayray together, 
ever since Henry’s death,*' in i.fact, she has been 
confronted with some trouble greater almost than 
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she can bear. And George does not see this ! He 
is concerned only with the fear that she has fallen 
into the hands of unscrupulous people ! He 
imagines'^ that she is carried away by sentimental, 
not by tragic^ feelings. Before I came here I was 
regretting that they were not married already ; 
now I am back to my old doubt . The sympathy, 
the help Christine needs -^vill neVer be given to her 
by George Narborough. This new element in lier 
life has changed things so entirely that I should 
almost rejoice to know that the engagement was 
broken.” 

Nevertheless, on this subject, too, Mrs. £ud- 
worth resolved to hold her peace. 

As a matter of fact, though she was only down 
at Hunston Manor for two or three days, s|ic and 
Christine were very hrtlc together. Anne simply 
usurped Mrs. Dudworth. To her great glee, Mar- 
garet Dudworth proposed going to the Westerham 
Park garden-party, and she offered to chaperone 
Miss Bancroft. Then pu?cly in a spirit of good 
nature, Mrs. Dudworth made the suggestion that 
when she returned to town Anne should go with 
her and stay a week or so in London. When she 
had accepted Mrs. Dudworth’s invitation with oji 
alacrity and a warmth which was almost embar- 
rassing, Anne sat down and wrote the news to her 
brother. 

“ I warn you,” her letter said, “ that you will 
find mother very set against my going, but this 
won't make a^crap of difference to me ! She hates 
Mrs. Dudworth, of Ibouise, but \^ho is there, and 
what is there, that mother doesn't hate ? That's 
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what rd like to know ! Seems to me she has got 
worse since she came down here than ^he was 
before ; and Bessie doesn't do her any good. I 
don't know why you let her come ; I always did 
hate and loathe Bessie. If motiier says anything 
to you about me, you can tell her what Fve told 
you already, that my life has been made miserable 
enough all these ;fears, ard that now Fve got the 
chance to enjoy myself I mean to make the most 
of it. Fd be a big fool if I didn’t." 

Between Christine and her cousin no explanation 
was giVen Ifor this kindness on Mrs. Dudworth’s 
part to Anne. But the girl did not doubt Mar- 
gaTef Dudworth. sShe felt that she was doing the 
best she could in her power. And in this Christine 
realized the Clever tactics of a woman of the world. 
By associating herself openly witl^ Anne Bancroft 
at the Westerham Park garden-party, she had, to 
a great extent, silenced gossip, since she had demon- 
strated to the curious that she knew all that was 
going on at Hunston Manor, and that there was 
no cause for mystery. 

It was Anne herself who put this phase of the 
situation before Christine. 

“ Your cousin is a clever woman, and no mis- 
take ! ” she said. “ Of course, I don’t suppose it 
would have reached your ears ; but I’ve heard 
that the people all round about here have been 
simply wild with curiosity about us, and that 
all sorts of queer stories have been going round ; 
but now that I have been taken out^y Mrs. Dud- 
worth, and people see tha^ w^jre friends, it knocks 
these queer storite on the head. And that’s what 
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you want, isn't it ? You're keen on not letting 
anybody* know the reason of our being here. I 
must say I think you ought to be very grateful 
to Mrs. t)udworth." ^nother time Anne said : 

People thinly we%elong to one another. I don't 
deceive them ; in fact, when Mrs. Coniston asked 
me straight out if we were cousiijs, you and me, I 
just nodded my head, beccflise," said Anne shrewdly, 

that makes things easier for people to under- 
stand." 

When she had gone down to Iliiivtor^ Mrs. 
Dudworth had not settled in lier mindiliow long 
her visit was to be. After she had been there ihivo 
days she felt impelled to go away. A barrier had 
risen between herself and Christine, and though 
both would have repudiated the idea hotly, the 
fact remained that thcyVliunned the society of one 
another rather than sought it. 

It was, indeed, painful in the extreme to Mrs. 
Dudworth to find herself in this old liousc, wluTe 
she had spent such happy "clays, penned about by 
gloom, by a mental suffering which seemed un- 
illumined by hope. If she could have lifted the 
burden from Christine, if she could have had tlie 
consolation of feelijig that she could, by a single actf 
transplant the girl from this blighting atmosphere, 
there was nothing that she would not have done ; 
but each hour that passed showed her more surely 
that Christine was afraid of what she was going 
to do. ^ 

So she resolved to leave Hunston at once. Some- 
thing would Ifeve tcl*bai done to, help Christine, 
but that something would have to be handled 

13 
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with every consideration, done very carefully, so 
tenderly, in fact, that the girl would hardly know 
there were others working with her. If she stayed 
on at Huns ton Mrs. Dudwofth knew that^she would 
have to break the silence, and she.dreaded doing 
this in Christine’s present mental condition. By 
taking Anne Bancroft away, she felt she would help 
the situation a little, for fhe old woman kept in her 
room so much that Christine could have the house 
to iierself practically for a time, and solitude would 
probably bo helpful to her. At any rate, the ex- 
periment ^v^as worth trying. “ Who knows,” Mar- 
Dud worth said to herself, “if I am kind to 
this girl I may do more for Christine than seems 
apparent^at ,the moment.” 



CHAPTER XIX 

Sir George was back in London when*Mrs. Dud- 
worth arrived. 

The season was now in full suing, ‘and he •u'-as 
as usual very greatly in request, despite the fact 
that he was now an engaged man. The absence 
of his fiancee provoked some curiosity and -some 
disappointment, for most people were eager to see 
this very rich girl who was to be Lady Narborough. 
So much had been written about Henry Fielding's 
wealth at the time of his death that Christine was, 
all unknown to herself, a* person of some im- 
portance and one whose movements were followed 
with interest. 

It was singularly agreeable to Sir George to 
pose as the future master of millions, and certainly* 
since his last visit to Hunston Manor his mind 
had been considerably less vexed. Christine's 
attitude had been so different, she had been so 
natural, and she had given evidence of submission, 
all of which t^ded to gratify himself, although, 
oddly enough, the man knew very surely that he had 
never absolutelj^ won girl's heart. That she 
could love, and love in an extraordinary fashion, 
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her devotion to her father alone proved, but 
whether she would ever care very deeply® for the 
man she had promised to marry, the futpre alone 
could prove. c , 

She had been assuredly flattered byiiis attentions, 
attracted by him, and now that she was lonely 
and very sad his(; affection was necessary to her, 
but love in the real meaning of the word, love such 
as Sir George was convinced Christine could feel, 
was not as yet forthcoming. In this she afforded 
rather ra disagreeable contrast to Constance Knox. 

He sa\^ Mrs. Dudworth on her return from 
Hun'ston at the opera. She was in a box and she 
had a good-looking girl with her, a girl exceedingly 
well dressed, whom he vaguely recognized. 

When Sir George made his way to the box he 
stared a little hardly at Anne Dancroft, and as 
Mrs. Dudworth introduced them he knitted his 
brows. When the girl was speaking to some other 
person he said in an undertone to Mrs. Dudworth : 

Funny, Peggy ! you are always breaking out 
in fresh places I One never knows what you are 
going to do ! Why on earth have you brought this 
girl to town ? 

** To please myself, my dear George," said Mrs. 
Dudworth quietly, " and to please Miss Dancroft. 
I am rather lonely at times now that Roger is at 
school, and I am very fond of having a girl as a 
companion. * 

“ You would have done better t i have brought 
Christine," the man said a little angrily. 

" Christine would not c5hie, you know that. 
She is a long way off from this kind of thing." 
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Mrs. Dudworth waved her hand to indicate the 
crowded opera house. 

The longer she stays in her present groove 
the farther away she will be/' said Narborough ; 
then he added : ‘'•Pegg^, I’m horribly disappointed. 
I hoped all sorts of things when you went down. 
I know that you have a good deal of power over 
Christine. I expected to lave urged lier to 
do the things she ought to do.” 

• Then Margaret Dudworth spoke out : 

” George,” she said, ” there is only one p6\ver 
which can lift that girl out of her j^^es(%it life, 
and that power is not mine to give; nor, I am 
sadly afraid, is it yours.” • * 

” What do you mean ? ” the young man asked 
impatiently ; and she answered : • 

” I mean thjit if ^Christine really loved you, 
if you were really the one creature in the world 
to her, you would not need me to help you ; she 
would just turn to you naturally, she would cling 
to you, she would tremble, at the thought of losing 
you, and she would let you order her life in every 
way.” 

Sir George’s face flushed. 

” Thanks ! ” he said, in a disagreeable tone. 
” Now I know your view, and I know just exactiy 
what to expect.” 

He got up to leave her, but Mrs. Dudworth put 
her hand on his arm. 

” We are not going to quarrel. That would be 
80 foolish ; ifut sometimes I feel I must speak 
the truth, and, believe me, it is not only for 
Christine's sake that 1 worry about the future. 
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I am fond of you ; I don’t want you to be miser- 
able.” 

“You are awfully considerate,” said Sir George, 
with the supercilious smile, “ but I belike I can 
take care of my future.” ' ' 

He removed his arm from her hold, and left 
the box without exchanging a word with Anne 
Bancroft, who chcfee to construe this into a slight. 

“I am sure I wish any woman joy of him,” 
she said. “ Mrs. Coniston was raving about him 
the other day. She said that lots of women 
were nladlv jealous of Christine Fielding. Well, I 
don’t envy her ! I tell you what I think, she’s 
wortfi something better than that I ” 

“ George is a type of man,” said Mrs. Dudworth, 
after a little pause, “ which you will meet very fre- 
quently now that you have come out into the 
world. He does not wear his heart on his sleeve, 
and he has been brought up to think of himself 
before anybody else. The majority of men are 
made selfish by education.” 

“ Well, I daresay he is very good-looking and 
all that,” Anne answered, “ and I suppose his educa- 
tion’s all right ; but I simply can’t stand him. 
He is so cold and stuck up. I suppose he’ll say all 
sorts of nasty things about me. i saw him eyeing 
me as if I were an animal out of the Zoo I ” 

Mrs. Dudworth laughed. 

“ Oh no, my dear, George will say nothing. And, 
in any case, you are with me, that will protect 
you, although so far there is nothing to be said 
about you one way or another,*: It lies in your own 
hands to make frtends.” 
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And to this Anne Dancroft nodded her head ; 
and thf n she said : 

“ Anyhow, I am enjoying myself. It is all so 
wonderful to me. I never thought life could 
be so beautiful. 

And she spoke with so much honesty, so much 
real enthusiasm, that Mrs. Dudworth felt pleased 
with her. 

Anne was proving an interesting experiment. 
•The girl was so willing to take hints, so anxious, 
indeed, to make herself what she called the ^ real 
thing;*' and then she was ambitious!^ Therefore, 
the future, as far as she was concerned, T\'as hopeful 
enough. In any case it was •really pleasaVit to 
watch this young creature enjoy herself, to see 
her nature expand and the bitterness whicli now 
and then had marred it drop away. Oh more 
than one occasion also Anne would discuss Chris- 
tine Fielding, and it gave the woman who listened 
almost a sense of happiness to realize that her girl 
had conquered this othei; girl, and that it needed 
very little to make Anne Dancroft a devoted friend. 
It was while Anne was in town that Sir George 
went dowa again to Hunston. He called in the 
morning after this visit to give Mrs. Dudworth 
personal news of Christine. 

A glance at him showed her that he was in good 
spirits. 

Well,'* he said, as he entered Mrs. Dudworth 's 
charming drawing-room and found her arranging 
some flowerZ " Well, it is all settled. We are 
to be married ven^ cmietly in either August or 
September. I did my best tef make it earlier, 
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but Christine begged for a little longer time and I 
had to give in. We shall go abroad, and^I shall 
keep her abroad till Christmas, and then we shall 
go down to my mother and, after a flying visit 
to Monte Carlo in the early sprilig, we shall start 
things going here. I am in treaty now for a house 
which I think would suit us admirably. They want 
rather a big pricey but Christine can afford a big 
price.’* 

Mrs. Dudworth paused a moment or two and> 
then she said : 

And — and, of course^ you will sell the Bedford 
Square house 1 ” 

(Jh ! of courses,” said Sir George. ’’ Christine 
is leaving all these matters in my hands,” he 
added. 

” Fortunately,- they are vary clever hands,” Mrs. 
Dudworth remarked with a smile. 

Sir George set himself on the end of the sofa! 

** Well, Peggy,” he said, ^ aren't you going to 
congratulate me ? ” 

” Certainly I am 1 But you know by this time 
that I am sincerely, affectionately interested in 
you.” 

** And you are very fond of Christine,” the 
young man said, ” therefore you 'must be pleased 
now that everything is definitely settled.” 

Mrs. Dudworth held up a bunch of roses and 
looked at them admiringly and sniffed them ap- 
preciatively ; then, as she put them down, she 
asked : ' 

How is Christine ; how is spQ looking ? ” 

** She says she Is quite well, but she looks ” 
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he paused ; and then he asked, with a return to his 
old irritability, “ How do you expect she would 
look living in such a miserable atmosphere ? I 
called on Dr. Brathmore before I came away and 
I asked him to take her in hand.** 

“ That was right,** said Mrs. Dudworth, but she 
sighed. She was forced to question him, although 
she felt that his answer^ would# be unsatisfactory. 
'* Does — does she still seem very unhappy ? ” she 
inquired. 

,, Very,** answered Sir George ; ** but I an¥ not 
expecting any change, you know, my clear* Peggy, 
till after our marriage ; then she wiiT be com- 
pletely uprooted, she will hava all sorts of •other 
things to think about ; and I tell you frankly 
I don’t intend to let her sit down mid weep and 
mourn ; she wjll have had a full year fof tears, 
that is quite long enough.** 

** Yes, too long by many months according to 
the world’s idea." Tlie question she longed to 
put faltered on Mrs. Dqdworth’s lips. She ap- 
proached the subject indirectly. ** Did yon have 
the pleasure of meeting Mrs. Dancroft ? " she 
asked. 

He shook his head with a faint smile. 

** Not this tinie ; it appears she keeps her room. 
I advised Christine to get rid of her as soon as she 
could.** 

** And what did she say ? ** 

There was real eagerness in Margaret Dudworth *s 
voice now. ^ 

" Oh I sheisaw t^at I was right; she told me 
that she would discuss ^t he matt^ with Miss Dan- 
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croft when she returned. I think I convinced her 
that if these people have some claim on her«father’s 
estate there is no real necessity that she should be 
bothered with them about her all the time.” He 
got up as he spoke. “ You’ll run*down soon again, 
won’t you ? ” he said " and look here, Peggy, 
you might try and interest her in clothes. It is 
time, for instances that ^e had something new ; 
she is wearing the shabbiest black gown imaginable. 
Really she is losing her looks. Of course, thjut 
will 'all come back again.” Sir George had strolled 
to the* window and looked out as he spoke. A 
hansom Imd pulled up and a man was alighting 
from* it. “ You t entertain in the morning ? ” 
Sir George asked. " Someone has just arrived. I 
thought I waf.s the only privileged person, Peggy.” 

“ It ‘is no one for me,” answered Mrs. Dudworth ; 
" I expect it will be Anne's brother ; she wrote 
and asked him to call, I know.” 

“ Oh I ” said Sir George, and his face clouded ; 
then he said : “ And how is the experiment work- 
ing ? ” 

" I like Anne,” Mrs. Dudworth said in her de- 
cided manner. ” She lacks a good deal of what the 
world calls manner and form, but she is sincere, 
frank and truthful.” 

” Oh I delightful,” said Sir George. ” And has 
she told you anything about her mother, and 
whv they should establish themselves at Huns- 
ton ? ” . ^ 

" No,” said Mrs. Dudworth, " she has told me 
nothing, neither have I aske^* any questions. It 
is Christine who oGght to give you this information.” 
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“ Well, to tell you the truth, I shirked the 
matter. At first I regarded it seriously, but now 
I have convinced myself that it is only one of 
Christinas follies. Possibly, in the long, long 
ago, this old w(mian, her husband, or tomeonc 
belonging to her, must have lent Henry Fielding 
money — he began with the proverbial half-crown, 
didn't he ? — and this, coursei would constitute 
in Christine's opinion a life-long obligation. Good- 
bye, Peggy. When the house is bouglit you must 
come and give your ideas as to decoratingf it ; 
your ideas are worth having.*' 

He kissed her hand and then went away.' 

On the staircase he came face»to face with James 
Bancroft. Sir George stared at the other man in 
the most disagreeable manner possible, and Ban- 
croft looked back aU him with just as* much 
arrogance. 

Sir George noticed at that moment that there 
was a change in the other man s apj)earance. He 
resented the improvemept ; the rough labourer 
had disappeared. James Bancroft not only looked 
handsome, but he was well dressed and had a 
touch of what society calls a smart air about him. 

The two men passed one another with a sense 
of mutuaT dislik*e and contempt. It angered Sir 
George to realize that it was Christine s money 
which had worked such a marked transformation 
in Dancroft. 

“ This shall be the first thing I shall take in 
hand,” he said to himself as he passed out of the 
house. ''^Th|se people have had more than enough, 
and I mean to keep*a strict hand over all the 
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charity claims. If Peggy hadn’t come on the scene 
and taken this girl up, I should have gone into this 
matter now ; but it is better to let everything stand 
over till we are married.” ® 

He spent a busy day. There "was a yacht on 
the market which he coveted, and the autumn 
shooting to be arranged for. Narborough had 
never been poor ; but he '»ad certainly never been 
rich ; life had a very pleasant aspect for him. He 
grew tenderer in his thoughts for Christine, but he 
also 'grew more and more resolved on a certain 
point. ' 

** She must belong to me completely. I must 
be master. I will share with no one living or 
dead ! ” he said to himself decisively. 




• • 


CHAPTER XX 

Anne Bancroft had prepared herself for «ome 
objection on her brother’s part to the ni#ve she 
had made, and the objection was no^ slow in 
coming. The girl listened, however, to all* that 
Bancroft had to say impatiently enough. 

“ You can go on just as much as ever you like, 
Jim,” she said, coolly » it won’t have any effect. 
You’ve got your view of life, mother’s got hers, I’ve 
got mine ! And if you think I am going to live 
the sort of dead-alive existence all my life you’ve 
made a great mistake. I^ook here, Jim,” the girl 
said a little excitedly, ** you ought to remember 
all the fine things that were promised me in the 
old days.” 

“ I made you no promises,’^ James Bancroft 
said sternly. 

But Anne tossed her head. 

“ I know that, but they were made all the same 
by the one who practically put us where we are 
now.*’ ^ 

“ Perhaps Fve been mistaken,” the man said, 
after a jong pau^ ; ” but I am disapjwinted ; 
disappointed in you afid in my •mother. She goes 
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too far in one direction and you are going far too 
far in another, I wanted to see you both lifted 
out of poverty ; I wanted to see her surrounded 
with comfort in her old age, and J[ wanteci you to 
have a proper home and . 

“ And I suppose,” interrupted Anne-wlth a sneer, 
“ you didn’t want anything for yourself ? The 
gutter was good eifough fol you.” 

Bancroft answered this roughly; 

“ You’ll go back and join mother,” he said' 
“ Yo'a’ve no right to be here.” 

“ Wliht do you mean by no right ? Every- 
body’s got a right to make the best use of a chance. 

I don't sec what business it is of yours about my 
coming to stay with Mrs. Dudworth. If anybody 
had wanted to cut up rough it was that girl at 
Hunstoh ; but she isn’t like you, Jim, she seemed 
glad I should have a chance of enjoying myself.” 

There was a crimson flush on the man’s face, 
and he looked very steadily at his sister as he 
said I 

“ And I suppose she helped you to come away ? 
You have shown that you’ve got a rare way of spend- 
ing, Anne. I’ll be bound there isn’t a penny left 
of the money that was given you just before you 
went to Huns ton? ” 

” I don’t count pennies now-a-days,” said Anne 
doggedly. “ It’s share and share with us remem- 
ber ; and if she did give me money, well, I consider 
I had a full right to have it.” 

But James Bancroft banged his fist down on 
the table near, „ ' 

“ No ; that is just what you haven't got ! 
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And understand me, Anne, this is the last time 
you'll go to her. Let me only know that you do this 
again, and I shall deal with you pretty sharply ! ** 
“Then* give me my share,’* said Anne, turning 
on him hotly. ^ Let^me have what I’ve got to 
have, and leU me do what I will with my own 
Ufe.** 

She spoke with anger^ and Mils anger seemed 
to calm Dancroft. 

• “Nothing has been arranged as yet,” he said. 
“ This lies to a great extent in her lignds. <^rm 
not against you taking your chance as yj^tall it, 
for my own chance has come to me. I have a 
place of responsibility, a place innvhicli 1 can Show 
what I am made of, and 1 mean to earn my money. 

I mean to get into a wider life away fVom all that 
has so crippled apd embittered me ever since T could 
remember.*’ 

He spoke earnestly, and there was an expression 
on his face which Anne had never seen there before ; 
but she was vexed with him. 

“ Well, I suppose you don’t want me to work, 
do you ? Because if you do, I am afraid you’ll have 
more disappointment.” 

Before he could answer there was a tap at the 
door, and Mrs. Dudworth entered the room. She 
greeted Anne’s brother with the charm which was 
so natural to her. 

“ I have come to see if I cannot induce you to 
stay to luncheon, Mr. Dancroft,” she said. 

But he reverted instantly to his old churlish 
attitude, aijd ^ecline^ the invitation. 

“ I’ve got work to <fo,” he sdid. “ I cannot 
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afford to be idle. I only came this morning because 
I wanted to tell my sister that I consider<>she has 
made a great mistake in coming here.’^ 

Though the man’s manner and his wdrds were 
most disagreeable to her, Mrs. £)ud)yorth did not 
let this escape her. 

Oh ! Mr. Bancroft,” she said. ” If there is 
any blame, I amHhe one to be scolded, for I per- 
suaded your sister to come. I thought perhaps she 
would enjoy a few days in town, and I am always 
very glad fo have a girl with me.” 

“ . Anne knows what I think,” said Ban- 

croft in the same ungracious way, and he took 
up liis hat. “ F'd come and take her down to 
Hunston at the end of the week,” he added, and 
then with a* bow he took up his hat and passed 
out. 

As he went Anne burst into tears. 

“ And when lie does come I shan’t go ! ” she said 
between her sobs. “ Jim can be as beastly as 
he likes ; I shan’t go ! He is almost as bad as 
mother. I see very plainly that I must get every- 
thing fixed up, and pretty soon, too,” Anne went 
on excitedly. ” When I’ve got my own money 
sure, then I can snap my fingers at them. I don’t 
know why this shouldn’t be done at once. If 
Jim won’t hurry about this I shall just take it 
to her. She’s ready enough, in fact, she’s only 
waiting ! ” 

“ Bo you mean Christine ? ” Mrs. Budworth 
asked in a low voice. 

And Anne nodded her dabbed her 

eyes with her hahdkerchief. 
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“ Yes, of course I mean her. If she hadn’t 
known she’d got to do big things for us, it isn’t 
likely she would have given in to us as she has, is 
it ? And if mother could get what she wanted, 
and Jim can get Vhat^ie wants, it’s precious hard 
lines if I can't get what I want ! ” Then, as she 
saw Mrs. Dudworth’s face, a certain compunction 
and a certain fear took possession of Anne. “ Oil ! 
I didn’t intend to say so much,” she said. ” It 
spems mean to be talking about Ian* business, 
and I’m not mean, really. Besides, Tin sorry for 
her, you know I am ; she’s had an nwf^ lot to 
bear, and she’s so plucky and so good ! ” 

Mrs. Dudworth’s lips quivered, -lint she stn'fched 
out her hand to the girl. These last words went 
straight to her heart. • 

“I will write to yom brother,” she* said. 
“ Perhaps I may be ^ble to induce him to take a 
more lenient view of what after all is a very 
ordinary matter. Now dry your eyes, and let 
us go out for a little whiki. It is a lovely morn- 
ing.” 

She spoke cheerfully, but in reality Margaret 
Dudworth’s heart was weighted with anxiety. 
The news Sir George had brought her had startled 
her a good deal but when it was s<‘t beside the 
revelation of the truth which Anne Dancroft had 
made so unconsciously, it perplexed as well as 
startled. 

What was to lie in the immediate future ? 

On leaving^ Mrs. Drfdworth’s •house Dancroft 

14 
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went back to the city for an hour or so, and then 
travelled down to Hunston Manor, 

He had sent a telephone message, announcing 
his arrival, and this time a motor was i«i waiting 
at the station. 

As they passed through the viflage and ap- 
proached the grounds, Dancroft stopped the 
chauffeur. He h^d caugjit sight of Christine. It 
seemed to him that she had made a motion with 
her hand that he should stop. At any rate, l;e 
aliglAted and went through the trees to join her. 

The‘^ay was lovely, the world wore its fairest 
aspect. It brought a pang to the man’s heart to 
see how fragile titis girl looked. 

Her black gown seemed to strike an incongruous 
note amid 'the splendour of the early summer 
colouting. In remembrance, he set her as she was 
now against that vision of her as she had been the 
night when he had first seen her. 

They did not shake hands, and he rushed in- 
stantly into speech, 

“ I have come down,” he said in his blunt way, 
“ on purpose to see you. I have something to say 
to you.” 

And Christine answered : 

“ I am glad you have come, for I have something 
to say to you.” 

They walked away from the path under the 
trees out towards the direction of the river. 

“ I have seen my sister,” Dancroft said abruptly. 
“ I don’t approve of what she is doing, and I have 
told her so ; above all, I strongly^ object to her 
coming to you for money/' ' 
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Christine coloured painfully, and a little haughti- 
aess crtfpt into her manner as she said : 

“ Need that really trouble you ? ” 

“ Yes,** he said, uncompromisingly ; “ and it 
troubles me a.ve^ goo5 deal,” he added. 

They walked on, and with a little sigh Christine 
took her hat 'from her head and brushed her brow 
with her hand. 

“ You approach the very matter on which I 
fcm anxious to speak to you, Mr. Dancroft,” she 
said. 

“ Yes ? ” 

“ I — I want something settled,” Cliristine, said. 
“ I — it is above all necessary flow that I should 
know just exactly where I stand. I am prepared 
to do everything that you may consider right and 
just; but — buj I wa(ht to have a little of the 
weight of the burden lifted.” 

They had come to a spot where the ground 
sloped gradually ; in front of them stretched a 
beautiful view. This had been a favourite spot 
with Henry Fielding, and some chairs were always 
placed under the trees here in summer time. 

Dancroft pulled forward one of these chairs. 

“ Sit down,” said. 

Christine obeyed him. Just for an instant she 
closed her eyes, and then she opened them to look 
at the familiar scene in front through a mist of 
tears. 

“ I hope I jhall be able to make you understand 
what is in my heart. I want you all to be satis- 
fied,” she«said in ^lo^ voice, “ and then I want 
my life to benng to myself.” 

14* 
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‘‘You mean,”' the man answered her a little dis- 
agreeably, “ that you contemplate shariftg this 
life with another person. It is because of your 
marriage, which I hear has been definitely arranged 
to take place a few weeks hence, that^ you want to 
have things settled ? ” 

She flushed and then she paled. 

“ Yes — because ?)f that, but not altogether be- 
cause of that. Mr. Bancroft, I— I did not quite 
know what I was undertaking, what the comings 
of your mother into this, my own home, was to 
mean tWne, or I doubt if I should have had the 
courage to have met her wishes as I have done.” 

Bancroft was biting his lip rather savagely. 

“ Well, I warned you,” he said roughly. “ You 
can’t sgiy I didn’t tell you that I thought you were 
doing too much. I asked yoti if thefe wasn’t some- 
one who could work with you — someone to whom 
you could turn, and you answered me that there 
was no one.” 

“ And I answered you truthfully. There was 
no one — there is no one wlio can help me in this 
matter.” 

“What! .You arc going to marry, and yet 
you stand quite alone to fight , your troubles ? 
That seems queer ! ” 

Christine closed her eyes again. She had brushed 
the tears away. 

“I am dealing with you straightforwardly. I 
am putting my position before you just as it is. 
The cause for which I have done what I have done 
is dearer to me a hundredfold 'than it w^as. I do 
not look for sympathy, even for comprehension 
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from you ; but somehow I feel that you will be 
just.” 

He tljanked her, but there was a mocking sound 
in his voice as Ue spqjce. 

“Do not credit me with imaginary virtues. 
There has been so very little justice in my life up 
to now, that I am not quite sure that I know how 
it ought to go ; but y^u arc wrong if you think 
I’m stupid ; you make a big mistake. I quite 
^understand that you are most anxious to lu^ve all 
disagreeable things wrapped up and pT!t i^way on 
a shelf before you marry this line gentlrrrrrm with 
his fine title ! Well, you know, /:ourse, tlmt this 
doesn’t lie in my hands. The person with whom 
you will have to come to terms is my mother." 

He was speaking with deliberate intention to 
hurt. f 

Sir George Narborough had lost no time. He 
had communicated the information that his mar- 
riage was definitely fixed to the heads of the ofhee 
in the City. The matter had been freely dis- 
cussed in Dancroft’s presence and as freedy criti- 
cized. 

When he had gone to see his sister that morning, 
a sullen rage, a rage curiously tinged with jt‘alou?iy 
which would not be sot aside, was seething in his 
heart ; and when he had come face to face with Sir 
George on the stairs, it would have been some small 
gratification to him to have lifted his strong right 
arm and struek out at the other man. 

For Narborough ^as the type of man he loathed. 
The knov^e Ae thoM su^h a man jield first place in 
Christine Fle^lding’s life, and presumably in her 
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heart, too, brought into existence a rush of bitter 
feelings ; and yet, deep, deep down below them 
there was a sense of sorrow, for now he kpew the 
quality of this girl’s nature, and, it hurt him to 
think that she should give herself and. all that was 
most precious to her into the keeping of such a 
man as George Narborough. 

Christine had winced as he had spoken. She did 
not know imtil this moment how much she had 
built upon obtaining his help. She did not answer* 
him impiedKately, but when she did so, she said in 
a very'»W^ voice : 

“ That closes all discussion. Even if I would 
permit myself to approach your mother I should 
know before ^ doing so that I should meet with 
nothing but the bitterest treatment ; that I 
should have to listen once again to all the old 
horrible abuse which is so hurtful to me to hear.” 

Her weary voice, her pathetic look stirred some- 
thing deeper and stronger than anger and jealousy 
in the man’s heart. Nevertheless, he made no 
change in his rough manner. 

“ I don’t suggest that you must do this,” he 
said. “ I go back to my old argument. You 
ought to have someone with yon — someone who 
could act for you. That’s a nice woman with 
whom Anne is staying now. Why don’t you ask 
her help ? ” 

He saw her close her eyes and involuntarily the 
girl’s thought escaped her lips. 

Peggy loved my father. §he thought him all 
that was good anji honourahkA’ 

Bancroft shrugged his shoulders. 
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"‘Well, then, Avhy not let your future husband 
and mother fight this out.” 

Christine put up her hands as though to push 
away something^ which was definitely threatening 
her. 

The way in which she said “ No, no,” was in 
itself a confession, and just for an instant the hot 
blood flooded Dancroft*s face.* It gave him a 
strange sense of exultation to realize that despite 
•the fact that she was promised in marriage to 
Narborough, in reality this other man-iStood out- 
side her intimate life. Following on this, JSbi\^ever, 
came the swift thotight that possibly^.it was because 
she cared so much for this mari^hat she dreaded 
the effect the knowledge of the truth might have 
upon him. 

Perhaps he Jiardly Realized himself how such a 
thought swayed him ; indeed, it was possible that 
the man had never paused to take count of what 
was passing with himself where Christine Fielding 
was concerned, or how consciously her influence 
was permeating his every thought, his every 
action. 

He got up and moved a few yards aw^ay from 
her, and Christine looked at him with somethhig 
like despair in her eyes. She felt that he would do 
nothing for her, and there came sweeping back 
upon her all the miserable tumult which had 
possessed her heart these many weeks. It had 
been such a natural impulse which had ^rged her 
to listen to Sir George’s pleading. She was prac- 
tically M^tmjout ^yth the mental conflict, she was 
yeamingwr tranquimty. The* void left in her 
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life by her father’s death seemed to have grown 
wider and deeper of late. All her life she hid been 
surrounded with tenderness, with the most delicate 
care. The bleak atmosphere in wh^ch she lived now 
drove her to look for some protection. Was it so 
wonderful that she should let herself imagine that 
she would find this protection with the man she 
had promised to mFarry ? Was it so wonderful that 
she should turn from the cruelty, the bleakness, 
the hatred, and hope to find in love a consolation 
from till this ? 

It fitting to the situation that it should be 
Danc^;oft who, bluntly led her to face the reality, 
who brought her sharply away from dreams. 
The suggestion that she should let Sir George Nar- 
borough deal with his mother was such an im- 
possibility that Christine saW wlth^ clear eyes the 
impossibility of all the rest. 



CHAPTER XXI 


Further discussion between them was^ hwever, 
prevented by the arrival of Dr. Brathmore^on the 
scene. He had advanced across tlie turf soTioise- 
lessly that Christine gave a stai*t--n^ien she^heard 
him speak. 

I have been up to the house," he»said, and I 
was told I should lind you somewhere In the 
grounds. I afti arfxious to know how you are 
feeling to-day." 

Dr. Brathmore Just nodded to James Bancroft. 
His manner was not cordial. It was the first 
time that he had come in direct contact with the 
young man, and he had no very pleasant feeling 
towards either Bancroft or his mother. 

^ You know I have to send my daily bulletin to 
Sir George," JaAies Bancroft heard the doctor say, 
as he walked past them and left them alone. 

I am much better," Christine said nervously. 
" I — I am really quite well." 

Br. Brathmore was holding her little wrist be- 
tween his sfrong fingers. He pulled ujf a chair 
and sat ^own besicJe her. 

" I am sq^ry to1:onfradict you," he said ; " but 
217 
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you are no better and you certainly are not well, 
Christine. You want change, you ought* to get 
away from here.” 

" Have you forgotten that I was travelling for 
so many months only a little while ago ? ” 

“ I should not prescribe movement,” Dr. Brath- 
mofe answered. " Change need not necessarily 
mean that. On the contrary, I want you to have 
rest. I want you to be out in the open air as much 
as possible.” 

" No ai« could be better than tliis,” Christine 
replied^ , 

Dr., Brathn;iore sat back and looked at her 
anxiously and aKectionately. He was very at- 
tached to Christine ; he had known her ever since 
her birth arid her mother’s death ; she was to 
him as dear as his own chhd^ an(\ he was sorely 
troubled about her now. 

“ Why do you not come to us as you used to ? 
he asked, when he broke the silence. “ You were 
once so fond of wandering in and out of our house, 
and you used to turn to us naturally, Christine, 
to share with us your joys and your little sorrows.** 
Everything in my life was changed absolutely 
w^en my father died,** the girl aijswered in a low 
voice. 

My dear,** Dr, Brathmore said, leaning for- 
ward in his chair, “ I believe if your father could 
know what a lasting shadow he has left on you 
he Would endure a veritable torment.c> It was just 
because he was so much to you and left so much for 
you to do that you should try'^and put i»way this 
overwhelming griSf, But {here, dear child,*' he 
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tapped her hand as he spoke, I won't bother 
yon more just now. I must just ^ee what I 
can do to patch you up and get you strong for 
your marriage. ^Oncc you are in Sir George's 
hands I shan'J worry at^out you. And now I must 
be off ; but always remember, Christine dear, we 
are waiting ready and eager to have you with us 
as you used to come ; ah\'ays rAnember that you 
are very dear to us." 

• Dr. Brathmore walked briskly away and turned 
towards the gates, but before he coiUd Teach 
them, he heard someone coming after him, 
calling him by name. It was Jame^Dancroft. 

The younger man was slightly out"bf breath when 
he reached Dr. Brathmore. 

I wish to speak to you about my •mother," he 
said. " I want^ou to*bc so good as to come back 
and see her, if you can spare the time." 

Just for an instant Dr. Brathmore paused ; then 
he turned on his heel and the t\<^o men walked back 
towards the house together. 

As they w^ent, the doctor asked a good many 
questions of Bancroft. 

" Of course, I have seen your mother driving," 
he said, " and I^have remarked that she looks \j\ 
bad health." 

" She used to be very strong," Bancroft said, 

but many adverse circumstances have worked 
to bring about ill-health. Of late years I believe 
she has suffered a good deal. You will ^md her 
difficult ; in fact, it is Just possible she may re- 
fuse to letiyo?! attend her at all." 

Dr. BrathAore laughed. 
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** I shall not force myself upon her, but if I can 
be of any assistance, of course my services are at 
her command.” 

It was not till they were abfut to enter the 
house, which had such a lovely ai\^ picturesque 
look nestling amongst the trees, that the younger 
man put the question which he was burning to 
utter, which was,^ in reality, the reason which had 
sent him to seek the man beside him. 

” You find Miss Fielding ill ? ” he asked. 

Df.' Brathmore just glanced at him as he an- 
swer Yes.” 

” There is nothing radically wrong ? ” 

Dr. Brathmore shrugged his shoulders. ” Her 
mother died^ from heart failure. She was always 
very delicatd. You know how Henry Fielding died. 
A year ago I should have considered Christine as 
healthy a girl as one could find ; to-day, however, 
she is very far removed from the Christine of a 
year ago. To use a very common exprbssion, 
Mr. Bancroft, she is killing herself with grief, wear- 
ing herself out with some trouble which apparently 
she will not share with anyone. I want her to go 
awiiy from here, but she will not leave. However,” 
Hr. Brathmore spoke briskly, ” jn a little wliile 
she will have a husband to look after her, and then 
I trust things will be altogether different.” 

As they passed into the hall Dr. Brathmore 
paused in front of Henry Fielding's portrait. 

” It \^s a very beautiful thing,” heisaid involim- 
tarily, *^the love which existed^between that father 
and his child — a rare love^ Dancr(?>ft — some- 

thing one doesn't often come across. 
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“ You knew him well ? ” 

The '^ovds spoken abruptly were impelled, as it 
were, from Bancroft *s lips. 

*‘Yes,*I knew him very well, and I think 
without exaggeration, that Henry Fielding was one 
of the best men it has been my lot to meet. He 
had a heart of gold I ” 

Just for an instant t\^ younger man shivered, 
and then the old rough bitterness came to him. 

** Yes, people who arc made of money generally 
have hearts of gold,” he said with a sneer^ Ji^Now 
if you will wait here I will go and see if I ciu i per - 
suade my mother to receive you.” 

James Bancroft did not return ttT Londdn till 
the evening. There had been a great scene with 
his mother, and if Bessie had not worked with 
him, the medical man would have been sent dway ; 
but after a greXt defal of delay and difficulty, an 
interview had taken place betw'een Br. Brathmore 
and his new patient. 

It was after this interview’, after Br. Brath- 
more had left the house, that the scene referred to 
was enacted between Bancroft and his mother. 
The old woman openly attacked her son. 

” You think I am blind,” she said ; ” you 

think I don’t know what is going on ; but let 111*0 
tell you, Jim, I’m neither blind nor daft ! You are 
working against me just as Anne has gone against 
me. There’s no loyalty in either of you, no sen.se 
of what is right ; you've grown out of memory 
of all that happened ; you've utterly fStgotten 
your fathej and his (?ruel death.” 

” Forgotten my ^athtr ! ” the young man said 
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hoafS^ly. “ No, no— a hundred times no I The 
memory of my father and of what he was is*all that 
I have to make life worth living.” 

The old woman had sat and looked at him with 
her burning eyes and thin lifs set*in a hard smile. 

“ I’ll not go away from here,” she said, ” not for 
a dozen doctors 1 And so you may let that girl 
know as soon as you lik» I It’s all a plot, all a 
plan. I am to be turned into an invalid, and 
so got out of the house. Well, understand onc^ 
and /'V ^11, I’ll not go from here, Jim, till I’m 
carried^ out. Let her go, if anyone must go I ” 

Much she said in this strain, pouring out in- 
vectives agaiiist Fielding in the old approved 
fashion and turning the stream of her hatred on 
Christine. 

Her abuse was intolerable to the young man, 
and for the first time her smi rebuked her ; for 
the first time he let her see how far they were 
divided in feeling, she and he ; and when this 
knowledge came to hei;. Mrs. Bancroft sat very 
still for a while, then she laughed. 

" It’s easy to see,” she said, " which way the 
wind blows 1 She has soft eyes, so you turn your 
back upon your father’s grave 1 She has a soft 
voice, so you put your father’s wrongs under your 
heel. She’s young and fresh, and I’m naught 
but an old woman, worn with suffering, bowed 
down with shameful wrong I Yes, I’m naught but 
an old woman; I don’t count. I|t is Christine 
Fielding, daughter of an abominable scoundrel and 
miserable thief, who counts first with, my son | 
Oh! I know 1 I know!” ' ' 
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" Mother I ” The word escaped the young «iian’s 
lips likcka fierce cry. Just for a moment he stood 
and looked into those hard, mocking, bitter old 
eyes.; then he swung about and without another 
word went out of the worn. 



CHAPTER XXII 


Mrs.^>oniston had lost no time in making use 
of hej slight acquaintance with Anne Bancroft 
to'*Tn!ig about a renewal of her friendship with 
Mrs. ^udwofth^ 

In the old days, when she had been simple and 
her greatest excitement had been paying visits 
to Hunston Manor, Enid Brathmore had been a 
favourite with Mrs. Dudworth but marriage 
had changed her so entirely ; she had grown so 
worldly, she was so superficial, that she had slipped 
out of favour with Christine’s cousin. 

Anne was not so discriminating. She thought 
Mrs. Coniston very pretty and very fashionable, 
and was quite ready to respond to all the younger 
woman’s little attentions. Nor did she even once 
ghess at the truth, which was th*at Enid Coniston 
regarded her with a great deal of jealousy. The 
why and the wherefore of the Bancrofts’ appear- 
ance at Hunston remained still a mystery, but 
there was nothing mysterious about Miss Bancroft's 
expensuffe clothes, or the fact that she seemed to 
have plenty of money. Artd money was sq 
essential to Mrs. Conistc^l 
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Many a time she said to herself t 
“ I ^as Christine’s only girl friend ; surely 1 
have a better right to get things from her than 
these people have ? I don’t believe they arc 
relations! We never *heard anything about them 
when Mr. Fielding was alive. One of these days 
I shall speak openly to Christine.” 

Yet though she was»jealouif she was careful 
to play her cards well, and she made a gn'at 
Juss with Anne. Indeed, she went so far as to 
suggest that when the visit with Mrs. !>mttvorth 
came to an end Anne should stay with her. • 

Miss Dancroft could not, howevcT^icce]^!^ tliis 
invitation without reference to her brotlier, not 
because she was anxious to render him obedience, 
but because she was very eagc'i* to settlc^tlie cjuestion 
of her future — settle it, that is to say, as far as 
money was conccriled. So important was this 
point to Anne, that after turning the matter over 
in her mind some time she determined to write 
to Christine. In her frank way she went straight 
to the point — she put tlie whole situation befon^ 
Miss Fielding. 

“There is money to come to m(*, so Jim (ells 
me, but it’s for you to decide what I am to hay', 
and when. Wcl^ will you please l(‘t me know 
how much I am going to have, and, above all, 


when I can count upon dealing with it indepen- 
dently of my people ? ” 


The same gpst which brought this letter from 
Anne carried one also to Christine from^jcorgc 
Narborougj^. 

Sir George# wrot * gi^n^ parti<?ulars about the 


15 
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house •which he desired her to buy, about the 
yacht and about all the arrangements which he^ 
was making for the autumn and for the winter ; 
and at the end of the letter he put : “ Brathmore 
writes me that you really* need change of air. 
Why will you not stay with my mothfer for a little 
while ? It seems so strange that you two should 
not be together af times., My dear mother is only 
waiting for the opportunity of showing you a£fec> 
tion and kindness. I should have suggested bring- 
ing h^n^o you at Huns ton, but I feel sure whils? 
you h/ive these people tliere you don’t care about 
havihg other guests. In a little while, dearest, I 
hope^you wTll let me discuss the question of these 
Bancrofts with you. I think this is one of the 
matters which we must settle right away before 
we marry.” e 

To both these letters Shrisfine replied by 
telegram. 

To Anne her message ran : 

“ matter you speqk of shall be arranged with 

as little possible. Will write in two or 

three days’ tiinj „ 

To Narboro.^ following message : 

“ 1 am conn town end of week ; will 

go into everyt ^yith you thoroughly.” 

When these wrote a letter, 

It was to James^j. : 

VT 

“ Dear Dancroft ” (it ran), “ I re- 

ceived*' a ,S):ommunication from ‘Mr. Millward 
yeslerd^jyy which he informed me that you have 
ex; pressed a wish to have sjm^responsitle position 
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abroad. lii .was not necessary that this ^matter 
shouldibe referred to me, but as Mr. Millward has 
brought it imder my notice, I write to say that if 
my co-operation is necessary to procure you this 
post you may fely upon having it. At the same 
time it is most important that I should see you 
before you go. For this purpose I shall be in town 
at the end of this weelj, and J shall esteem it a 
favour if you will come and see me. You will find 
me at my father’s house in Bedford S(iuare. There 
‘ are various matters which must be sett led J.V.U ween 
us without further delay.” 

Then Christine wrote to Mrs. Dudwt5inT*ff tender 
little letter, in which she told her cousin that 
matters of business would take htfr to London 
in a couple of days’ time. 

“ Do not be vexed with me, dearest ” (she 
wrote), “ if I tell you that I have decided to go 
to the old house in Bedford Square. I have a 
fancy to be there. Above all, I must go through 
the house and see what is in it and make my plans 
in connection with these things.” 

Two days Isfter Miss Fielding left Hunsfbn 
Manor. She ‘took her maid with her. There 
were responsible caretakers in the London house; 
it had only been necessary to send word to say she 
was coming ; she found all prepared for her 
arrival. * 

Mrs. Dudworth hid sent in a quantity of lovely 
flowers to%rjet heit bufeshe had not written. There 
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was only one letter awaiting Christine, and that was 
from Dancroft. 

Sir George, not being aware of this move on 
Christine’s part, was waiting to hear from"" her on 
her arrival. He naturally supposed that she would 
go to Mrs. Dudworth’s house when she*^did come. 

Despatching a telegram stating that she would 
be glad to see Mr. Dancroft that evening after 
dinner, Christine then made a pilgrimage through 
the large house. 

It a veritable museum. Treasures of all 
kiuds^ rarest examples of porcelain, tapestry and 
pictur^ wexQ^ to be found on every side. 

Christine had not realized the extent of her pos- 
sessions in this respect. Her father had been 
accustomed to occupy the house when he had 
been in London, but he had contented himself with 
one of the smaller rooms. 

In this room, however, evidence was given of 
the man’s exquisite taste ; the appointments were 
perfect, and here, the only picture hung on the 
walls, was a protrait of Christine’s mother, painted 
very soon after her marriage. 

It was in this room that Christine resolved to 
receive James Dancroft. 

Unconsciously the journey from Hunston, the 
change of atmosphere, stimulated Christine. She 
felt calmer and stronger than she had felt for some 
time, and this although she was strung up to 
attack a most difficult task. It was a hot day, so 
she had discarded her black clotlies and wore one 
of her favourite old white gowns. 

Dinner was served her Vn dhe of < th^6 smaller 
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rooms, a room hung with almost priceless ol<i prints, 
and about nine o’clock her maid announced to her 
that Mr. Dancroft had arrived. 

Christine hajdly knew him when she went to 
meet him. ^ He wore evening dress, and new as 
tlie garb was to him lie looked extraordinarily well 
in it. 

After a moment’s h^itatiort she lield out her 
hand to him whilst she thanked him for coming. 
Dancroft barely touched her hand, however. 

Coffee was brought in to them, and -v*igarettes 
and cigars, but though he took a cup of (^ff^'^«lie 
refused to smoke. He was lookin^^c .alM^ivt him 
and his eyes were riveted on the portrait. 

“That was my motlier,” Christine, said in a low 
voice. 

“ Yes, I thought So,” he answered. Then he 
Sdded, “ You are like her.” 

But even as the words were spoken he had a 
pang. He remembered wliat Dr. Brathmore had 
said, and he looked at •Christine with a wealth 
of unconscious an.xiety in his eyes, 

“ Are you better ? ” he asked. 

Christine coloured and said : 

“ Yes, I really feel better, and I shall feel much 
better after w^e have settled things, Mr. Dan< roft.” 

Instantly he became his customary self. 

‘‘ It is not so easy to settle things,” he said. 

Christine sighed. 

“ Do I not^now that ? Won't you sit down ? ” 

She sat herself be^de the table on which libr maid 
had put a blotting^ad, ink and paper. 

He jiicrncit take the^big chair She indicated, but 
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sat on the opposite side of the table. It gaye him 
a strange thrill to find himself alone with her in this 
fashion, to be able to sit and look ^at her 9 ,s freely 
as he liked. To-night it seqmed ,to him that he 
was seeing her real beauty for the first time. There 
was a serenity in her expression. The tortured 
look in her eyes had gone. Whilst he rejoiced 
in these evidences 6f mentlil calmness, in this proof 
that she was really better, her tranquillity only 
served to set her still farther away from him. 

“ I suppose you have something to propose,” 
h^Said' abruptly, “ otherwise you wohld not have 
brought. rr^»4»cre. ” 

‘‘ All I have to propose is that we should come 
to some definite understanding as regards your 
claim.’.’ 

“My mother’s claim, you mean,” the man sai^ 
quickly. “ I am already satisfied with what has 
been done.” 

“ I can’t deal with your mother, Mr. Dancroft,” 
said Christine almost fiftnly. “ I have done my 
best to meet her. I have fallen in with all of her 
wishes as far as I possibly could, but ” 

She broke off and then she began to speak of 
Anne. 

An angry look came into the man’s face. He put 
a question to her bluntly ; 

“ Has Anne been writing to you ? ” 

And when she answered “ Yes,” and he mut- 
tered seething under his breath, Christine asked 
him boldly : 

“ Why are you angry wjth j'our sister ? If I 
must speak frankly I consider that shfe is treating 
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me far better than you arc. She wants \o come 
to a ^definite understanding, and afle? that she 
goes her way and I shall go mine. Since I have 
recognized to yie full the fact that your mother, 
your sister^ yourself* have the most serious claim 
upon me, there remain only details to be settled. ** 

“ Matters,” Bancroft said in his rough way, 
“ which should be dealt <with bji lawyers.” 

But Christine contradicted this. 

” No ; you know how I stand ; you know what 
I am struggling for. When we do agi\.e, then 
the actual •drawing up of settlemimts naust ,of 
course, go into other hands, but I will nojt have 
any |awycrs probing this ; I will not have the 
whole matter subjected to examination. I will 
do it myself.” • 

The man did not^ speak to her immccliately ; 
\hen he said ;* • 

” Believe me, Miss Fielding, I am absolutely 
sincere when I advise you to consult others. No 
doubt you have not rtalized this, but there is 
a phase of the position which is peculiarly un- 
pleasant, at least to me ; I allude to the fact that 
we, my mother, my sister and myself, are already 
stamped in the eyes of those about you as pe^)ple 
who are spqnging on you. I am not even sure 
if they do not go farther and regard us as black- 
mailers. I am not made of fine stuff, still I do 
think I have let you understand that I appreciate 
your sentinjpnt for your father, even if I cannot 
sympathize with i^. Now it seems to ml^that, in 
justice to yourself and to us, you ought to take 
coui^l4vitti sonfeonrf” 
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There was nothing of his usual roughness in his 
voice ; in<Jeed, he spoke almost gently, aftd his 
words made a great impression on Christine. 

“ I never looked at the matter from this ‘|)oint of 
view,” she said. “ It — it changes things.” 

She leaned her elbow on the table," and rested 
her face on her hand. 

“ I had hoped,” ^he sai{l, in a low voice, “ that 
we might have definitely fixed a settlement to-night. 
I am disappointed.” 

“ As Jar as I am concerned,” said Bancroft, 
“ we have reached a settlement. Through your 
influence I am now in a position to make a life 
for mysrf'i^^'pcfrhaps to make a fortune. Anne Vill 
not give you very much trouble, but I am afraid 
I can in no v/hy answer for my mother. It is she, 
after all, who has suffered the most. Her life has 
been blighted, her nature transformed by unprece-^ 
dented suffering. I verily believe she is alive now 
only because she has resolved to obtain some satis- 
faction, and now that this chance has come she is 
not prepared to cede it easily.” 

After a little pause the young man went on 
in the same gentle way : 

“ Money as money counts for very little with my 
mofher. I know that you are longing to have your 
life to yourself, to be free from the constant bitter 
reminder of what your father has done ; but it is 
just here that I dare not hold out any hopes to 
you. I dare not interfere, and because of this I 
earnestl3fc“advise you to consult either with your 
lawyers, with your friends, or with your future 
husband.” 
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He waited for her speak, but no words would 
come ;• then, going back to his customary manner, 
he said : 

“ As fegards my sister, please leave her in my 
hands.” Then fie roSe to go. “ I am sorry,” he 
said, abruptfy, “ I cannot be of more use to you.” 

Christine rose too. 

“ I shall have to thyik ovt;r what you have 
just been saying. I — I hardly see my way.” 
Then hurriedly she said : ‘‘ There is one tiling 
I T have always wanted to ask you. Can you give 
me any infognation about my father’s very earjy 
life ? Thinking over things as I do tliink, I feel 
that perhaps there may be some who have a*claim 
upon ?he, kith and kin of my fatlier's to whom 
even a little money would be a boon.* 

James Dancroft shook his head. 

•” I can’t be (ff thg least help to you in this, for I 
know absolutely nothing beyond the fact that your 
father began life as a workhouse boy. I fancy if 
he had belonged to any fplk near where we were, 
I should have heard of it. It might be possible 
for you to trace out the beginning of things. But 
here again, if I may advise you, I would suggest 
that you did nothing on impulse or indepcmdently.” 

This time he tdok Christine’s hand when she h^d 
it out to him. * 

” Wliy did you come to this great lonely house ? ” 
he asked her abruptly. “ You want life and 
comfort. You should not be so much alone.” 

“ Solitude is the nearest approach to happiness 
to me now,” Christine answered him, ” and I 
understanti ijpw wftat m solace it •must have been 
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to my 'father. I used to think it was fatigue, 
weariness work, which made him turn to those 
hours of quietness, but now I know that it must 
have been an ache in his heart, a perpetual ache. 
Oh ! Mr. Bancroft, you are prejudiced against him, 
and I am afraid you are right to have such hard 
feelings, still if it could have been granted to you 
to have known him, if ho had only lived to have 
carried out this great task of atonement, I am 
sure your feelings would have changed, I am sure^ 
you wofild have found tliat he was not the black, 
Ciawortliy man you have been tauglrt to consider 
him.” , 

Her voice was a little unsteady as she thanked 
him for coming. A moment later he was gone, 
leaving ChriStine conscious of a strange feeling of 
loneliness and regret. It Was the sort of feeling 
which had been wont to come to her in the old days 
when she had driven her father to the railway 
station and had stood and watched the train which 
was carrying him away fade into the distance, 
Rough, uncouth, bitter as this man Bancroft 
was, he yet inspired in her a sense of enormous 
respect. Though, of course, she could not even 
gqess at the influence which she exercised upon 
him, she did feel and in a sentient, manner, that 
a struggle was going on in his heart where she 
was concerned, that it was no longer easy or 
agreeable to him to speak of hurtful things to 
her ; that it gave him no sort of fatisfaction to 
triumiifi over her. To-night she even realized 
that he was wholly out of sympathy with his 
mother's attitude also, ahd that omkiti^ted a 
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kind oj comfort which Christine eagerly grasped 
at. 

There ^vvere, in fact, many qualities in Dancroft 
which appealed ^o hcj*. He was so human, and, 
then, he was# so strong, and, save where her father 
was concerned, she felt that he would be un- 
prejudiced. The very hardship of his life had 
broadened him and strer^thened in him responsi- 
bility and his power of reasoning. Indeed, sitting 
Jiere thinking of him and realizing all that lay 
before her in the immediate future, there came to 
Christine the positive regret that it was not possible 
to her to turn to this man for practical help.^ She 
woul(k^avc done so with full reliance in his judg- 
ment, in his discretion, and, even %trange as it 
might seem, in his sympathy ; yet ’at thc^ mert 
tj^ought of approaching George Narborough on the 
subject which was st) sacred, so j)itiful, she winced. 

When she had telegraphed to Sir (ieorge saying 
that she would discuss all matt(‘rs with him, 
Christine had formed in* her mind the intention 
once again of bringing about a separation between 
herself and this man without giving him any 
explanation with regard to the Dancrofts. It had 
been a natural ^resolution, but James DancroJCs 
very plainly s^joken words show'ed her tliat in this 
she had a duty to others as well as to herself. 
Therefore, although she hardly knew how’ she would 
go through the ordeal of putting the truth before 
Sir George, she realized that there was no possibility 
of escaping from it# 

Barke^ came in search of her as she sat k)st in 
the tumroiltof her thoTights. 
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“ It fe getting late, miss ; you ought to go to bed/' 
she said. # 

And Christine got up with a sigh. 

Sleep would be far from her this niglit. Still, 
of course, she must go through the^ pretence of 
finding rest. 

The maid had arranged to sleep very near to her 
young mistress. Jhe house was so large and so 
lonely she thought it possible Christine might be 
nervous. 

Barker kept awake for a long time lest Miss 
^hristyae should call to her, but at last she fell 
asleep, and so she was not conscious that, instead 
of resting in her bed, Miss Fielding was pacing 
the next room torturing anew her tender young 
lieart with a sorrow which never grew less or easier 
to bear. 

Once Christine drew near th^ wihdow and stodcl 
looking out. The sound of the London traffic was 
strange to her ears. She missed the sweetness of 
the country air and the, stillness, lliough it was 
not really hot, the night seemed oppressive to 
her, and she drew aside the curtains and threw up 
the window to have as much air as possible. 

It might perchance have given her a tangible 
sense of comfort if she could have known that 
the man who had left her an hour or so ago was 
still walking round and round the square striving 
in vain to find some means by which he could lift 
the burden from her shoulders. 

His another’s cunning wor<|s had stripped a 
veil from Dancroft’s heart. Though in the first 
moment he had repudiated the suggestion these 
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words conveyed, yet now he knew that tlu>y were 
pregnaift with truth ; he knew that it , was not 
sympathy alone, or pity, or a man’s natural re- 
pugnance to struggle against a woman which 
inspired in him such vital interest in Christine 
Fielding ; it was a sentiment stronger than all 
these, stronger than hate, tlian resentment and 
sullen revenge — it was lov^j : tlie ^vind of love which 
is only possible to such a man as he, and which in 
its intensity, carried with it a tragic note. 



CHAPTER XXIII 

Sir George Narborougii raised his eyebrows 
when he received a little note from Christine 
Risking him to meet her the next day at the office 
in the City. He had, of course, intended calling 
lavly at Mrs. Dudworth’s, but this note addressed 
from Bedford Square enlightened him that C^iristine 
was not with her cousin. 

At* the same time that she despatched her note 
to Sir George, Christine wrote a few words to Mar- 
garet Dudworth, begging her to come also, if 
possible, to the City. 

Her third letter was directed to James Dancroft. 
She informed him that she would be at the office 
in the afternoon, and that it might be possible 
that she might wish to speak to him. She hoped, 
therefore, that it would not be inconvenient if he 
hdd himself at her disposal during the hours of 
three and five. 

Sir George gathered together various papers 
connected with the matters he had been busy with, 
and he took also a case of old-fashioned jewellery, 
which^his mother had given into his hands the 
last time he had seen her, desiring that he should 
present this, gift fo his future wife. 

238 
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It did not put him in a good temper^ to find 
himself kept waiting in one of the of the 

office when he reached the city. He had an irri- 
tated presentiment that something disagreeable 
was about to happen, cind this presentiment became 
a convictioil when the door opened at last and 
Christine and Mrs. Dudworth entered. 

It was not the girl’s white face and intensity of 
expression which forced this conviction home to 
him ; it was the look in the other woman’s eyt's, 

• the nervous affectionate way in which slie clung 
to Christine. Besides this, there was an atmosphen^ 
of preparation which the young man n'sentcA. 

He advanced boldly to Christine, and st(A)ping 
downT about to kiss her when she drew back. 

Mrs. Dudworth saw the frown rojitracting Sir 
George’s brows and ha^stened to the rescue. ’ 

• " Christine Isas something to tell you, George,” 
she said, ” somettfmg which she feels must be told 
you without any further d(‘lay. That is why she 
has brought you here.” 

Sir George looked from one woman to the other. 

” Is it something which has just occurred ? ” ho 
asked, ” or is it something which has reference to 
Christine’s strange demeanour all through these 
many months.” > * 

” It is a msftter which came to Christine’s know- 
ledge at the time of her father’s death,” Mrs. 
Dudworth answered. 

Sir George turned to the girl. 

” You havb been a long time coming the 
point,” he said. ”’Of course, I have known per- 
fectly wftll that (ihere^ has been, something very 
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unpleasant working in the background of your 
life, and d confess that I have been very much 
surprised that I have not received your con- 
fidence before now. Good God 1 surely if any- 
body ought to know what is passing with you I am 
that person ; yet how have you treated me ? It 
has been evasion from the very beginning, sub- 
terfuge and even trickery. Since we are coming 
to an explanation of a sort, I must speak out. I 
consider I have been very badly treated.'’ 

Mrs. Dudworth trembled a little. She was 
quivering still with the agitation which Chris- 
tine’s story had produced. This sharp attack 
seemfed to her not only unkind, but ill-advised. 

Glancing at Christine, however, she '^s sur- 
prised to s(y3 that the girl was looking steadily 
at Sif George, that instead cf shrinking away from 
his anger, Christine was prepared to meet if. 
Whilst she waited, Christine spoke : 

'' I do not deny your right to reproach me, yet 
you have always known that the remedy has lain 
in your own hands.” 

Sir George flushed hotly. 

** Do not quibble with me, Christine,” he said. 

I realize perfectly well now that you desire for 
soflie peculiar reason to change thc^ arrangement for 
our marriage, and this although you know it was 
your father’s earnest wish that you should be 
my wife. Well, before we go any further, I want 
you to understand that I am not a mag to be played 
with u*. this manner. No mj^tter what you are 
going to tell me, I do not intend to have the 
position between us altered. Please, ui’deistand 
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that oj^ce and for all. You are promised to me 
in marriage, and I claim the fulfilment of that 
promise.** 

At that morrvent the door opened and James 
Dancroft am:)eared. Just for an instant, as he 
saw the three standing, he drew back ; then he 
entered and closed the door behind him. 

** You sent for me ? "Mie said to Christine in a 
low voice. 

Christine said : 

Yes. I want you to listen to what I have to 
say.** • 

Tlie two men looked into each otlu'r’s eye^i and 
burni^^«j swords were unsheathed and crossed, as 
it were, in t|jat glance. A mutual hatred, a mutual 
contempt and a mutual arrogance possessed them. 
Then Christine began *to speak, and with a sneer 
^farborough ceasc^d^lo look at Dancroft, and gave 
all his attention to the girl. But Dancroft turned 
his head away ; he could not look at her in this 
moment. 



CHAPTER XXIV 


Quietly, without emotion, almost mechanically, 
Christine Fielding told that old sorrowful story 
‘%hicb had come to her knowledge in so cruel a 
fashion. 

Mrs. Dudworth had moved closer to her to give 
her tangible protection, but Christina showed no 
sign of weakness. The months of suffering which 
she had endured had prepai^ed her for this supreme 
moment. u*. ^ 

Sir George Narborough stood and listened with 
his eyes downcast. From his expression it was 
practically impossible to gather what w’as passing 
in his mind. The other man hovering in the back- 
ground felt as if his very heart were being tom out 
of him as he listened to that quiet, low voice, as 
h^ realized at what a cost Christine was making 
this confession of her father s wrpng-doing ; and 
there came upon him a wave of acute self-reproach 
as he listened, although at the same time his heart 
leaped at the very suggestion that she was acting 
now as he had counselled her to a^t, that in this 
very recital she showed to likn, not merely justice, 
but the respect, the obedience she would have 
shown to a trusted friend. 
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Theiy was a pause when Christine finish^ speak- 
ing ; then Sir George spoke. * 

“ You hsLve, of course, satisfied yourself as to 
the reliability oi thisy-this accusation ? ** 

Christine said “Yes,"' and then she drew from 
a bag she carried the confession which Henry 
Fielding had written and signed the year before, 
and the letter he had Rft for •her wlien he liad 
started to go to London. 

" There are other facts/’ she said, which can 
almost be counted upon as proofs, but here you 
have the one of importance, the testimony 40 tile 
truth of what I have just told you.” 

SiK Qgorge took the papers and read them 
through deliberately. 

Margaret Dudworth had sat down and slv^ was 
\|t^atching him with an eagerness of which she was 
hardly conscious^^* 

He did not speak immediately, but as he fold(‘d 
the papers and gave them back to Cliristine, he 
said : 

" I deplore with all my heart the fact that you 
should have kept this from me, and I deplore this, 
not so much from a personal point of view, as from 
the unhappy oi^p that you have been called upon 
to face extraordinary and hurtful difficulties, that 
you have exposed yourself to unnecessary humilia- 
tion and mental suffering. Had you had someone to 
act for you, I think it can be pretty safely declared 
that the position of affairs would be very different 
to what it is now. Tfowever, it is never too^ate to 
make a change!^ You have realized at last that 
it is^yofir fluty to take me into* your confidence, 

16^ 
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just as li is my duty to serve you ; that bejng so, 
I trust tftat the future will be different in every 
respect from the past of these last few ,pionths. 
It will be my business to gq. into^all the arrange- 
ments that you have made, my business to study 
your interest in every possible way/' 

The other man had fixed his eyes on Christine, 
and he saw the c?>lour cfemc and go in her face ; 
he saw that she winced at the arrogance of Sir 
George’s tone, then he saw an clement of strength 
pass into her expression as she answered Nar- 
’^bbrough’s speech. * 

** What has been done,” she said, “ will remain. 
1 have summoned Mr. Bancroft here, ^4iave 
broken my vow of silence only because I owe a duty 
to bath of you — to Mr. Bancroft as his father's 
son, to you as the man I have promised to marry/,* 
Sir George smiled. It wa^ s.a curious smile. 
He approached her, and taking her hand, he lifted 
it to his lips. 

As your future husband," he said, " I now 
demand that you leave all this in my hands. I 
fancy Mr. Bancroft and myself will soon come to 
a good understanding." 

And here Bancroft spoke. 

" I do not recognize your right," he said roughly, 
" to deal with me or with those belonging to me. 
Though you are to be Miss Fielding’s husband, I 
really have nothing to do with you. This is a 
matter which must bo settled between Christine 
Fieldiiig and my mother.*’ ^ 

His tone was purposely hard, his manner pur- 
posely aggressive.^ 
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SirjGeorge vouchsafed him no notice* whatever. 
He spoke again to Christine. 

** You will let me know your wishes ; I will see 
that they are cirriedoout ; at least, I will see that 
everything is done which is necessary,*' he said, 
“ and first and foremost, I am going to protect 
you. Perhaps you are scarcely conscious of the 
shocking effect that this business has made upon 
you. It makes my blood boil when I realize 
what you must have" gone throiigli, what indig- 
nities you must have suffered, how shamefully you 
must have been abused. But this was ine\fitable, 
my dear child, when you give yourself into the 
hands 'll such people ; when you permit yourself 
to accept ®such incredulous statem^mts without 
the most rigid inquiries. You have produced what 
you consider overwhelming proof that what you 
have just told vai is the truth. I laugh at this 
proof, and I tell you now quite frankly that I con- 
sider you have been the victim of a set of im- 
postors.** 

Margaret Dudworth got up quickly. 

" George I ** she said in an involuntary way. 

But Sir George only laughed — an unpleasant,' 
scornful laugh, c 

If these Words offend Mr. Dancroft,** he said, 
** he has the alternative in his hands.** 

But Dancroft only smiled and then he spoke to 
Christine. 

" You asked me to come," he said. " Do you 
wish me to stay ? " ' 

And Christine Eieldiijig said " l^o " with such a 
curiQjis sound in her voice that Narborough looked 
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quickly her and flushed with anger as Jie did 
so. 

He was, indeed, quivering with rage. Tl^e story 
Christine had given him had failed upon him like 
a weighty blow. Now and again, in these past 
months, he had stopped to ask himself questions 
j about Henry Fielding and to wonder if the curious 
change in Christine* might' not have its rise in some 
other cause than overwhelming grief. But never 
had he imagined such a revelation as this. Though 
he chose to spurn that confession, and to make 
open declaration that he regarded tiie Bancrofts 
as impostors, he knew in his heart of hearts that 
this thing was founded on fact, and th^ Hfenry 
Fielding’s confession could not be set aside so 
lightly. The mere suggestion that there should 
be others with such a hold on the girl was not 
only objectionable, it was alaiming. The great 
attraction about Christine to George Narborough 
had been the conviction that she stood alone ; 
that no one had a right to share with her. This, 
indeed, had been to a man so conventionally 
framed, the one compensating side of her isolated 
position ; but the admittance of this claim threat- 
ened to put an end to this. It rot only exposed 
Christine to all sorts of indignities, it threatened her 
future and signified to himself an overwhelming 
disappointment. Nevertheless, he had no inten- 
tion of giving voice to these feelings, neither had 
he the least intention of relinquishing; his hc^ on 
the girl. Indeed, as he looked at her, and as he 
felt the strenuous personality of the man whom he 
had just insulted, there came to Sir George a v^ld, 
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jealouj suggestion that were he to wit^j^aw, this 
fellow might possibly obtain all he set aside ; 
and though, in truth, he was far away from feeling 
even a pretencciof sentiment for Christine Fielding 
at this moment, there came to him an angry reso- 
lution to tighten the bond between them, to get 
into his hands altogether the control of this girl, 
who had already made him suffei; so sharply through 
his vanity, who from the very beginning had set her 
will against his. 

There was a long silence after Dancroft had left the 
room, and it* was Sir George who broke this silenoe. 

** Now that at last you have been frank with me,** 
he §aid,^ you must recognize that I shall enter 
more intimately into your movements^ I have the 
very greatest objection to your retuitiing to Hun- 
jton Manor whilst tRese people arc there. Your 
proper place ii with Peggy, or with my mother, till 
we are marrieci!’* Then he turned to Mrs. Dud- 
worth : '* Now you see, Peggy," lie said, " how 
right I was in my instmetive objection to your 
showing hospitality to Miss Dancroft.*' 

“ I am afraid I do not follow you, George," 
Mrs. Dudworth answered him a little coldly. " At 
any rate, I am mistress of my own actions." 

Sir George began to pace to and fro. 

“ The thing is preposterous,** he said. " The 
whole situation unpardonably objectionable I This 
matter should have been dealt with with an iron 
hand By permitting these people to establish 
themselves in Chri^tine*s home, of courst3| their 
claim was recognized, whereas it should have been 
fougjjt streifuouslj^. H this had been taken into a 
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court of fen'v, they would soon have been tayght a 
lesson. Of course, there may have been some little 
transaction in old days which was not quite^above- 
board, but this is a very cominon a::currence in the 
life of business men. As for this so*-called con- 
fession, Mr. Fielding was undoubtedly in very bad 
health when he wrote it ; this fellow must have 
bullied him. I am convinced if the matter had 
come into his hands a few years earlier he would 
have soon settled it.'* 

When you speak like that," said Christine, 
ahnost"* calmly, " you prove ' to me ‘how widely 
we differ in sentiment. My father would have 
settled this, I know that, but not in the way^you 
suggest. Now that I know so much, it is an an- 
guish ,to me to realize what that last hour of his 
life must have meant to him. You think onl}5 
of the money ; there are other things in life more 
precious than money." Then, not quite so distinctly, 
she said : " I — I beg to release you from your en- 
gagement to me. I prefer to live my life alone ! " 

But Sir George struck the table violently with 
his hand. 

^ No I " he said ; and again : '* No ; I refuse to 
be dismissed. You have acted abominably with 
me — you have shown me no consideration. * Now I 
take my stand — you belong to me by right of 
promise, by right of your father's will in this matter. 
If you refuse to marry me I shall make the matter 
a public one ! " ^ 

** Gebrge I " Mrs. Dudworth ^aid protestingly for 
the second time. ^ 

Christine said nothing. Ihe angry ^mdn paced 
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on aryJ on. The silence, however, seenKtl to calm 
him. The look on the girl's face warned him that 
he hacj gone just a little too far. He approached 
her and spoke very Quietly. 

If I have hurt you, I ask your forgiveness ; 
but you don't know how you have tried me, Chris- 
tine. It maddens me to realize that you have kept 
me so resolutely out of Ihis matter. It is bec ause 
I care for you so much — so very, very much, that 
I am furious when I tliink of all you have gone 
through. I will do anytliing you wish — work in 
with you ally way you will if only you w^ill give 
me your confidence." 

Re s»^ke as though he wTre absolutely in earnest, 
and just far the moment he was. The mere sug- 
gestion that he might lose all tliat was just .within 
Ais grasp alarmed him. He stood jdedged to the 
world now as^the prospective master of millions. 
He had been so sure of his position that he had 
practically drawn on these millions already. To 
have the engagement bVoken would be a serious ~ 
and a humiliating matter for him. Moreover, that 
curious element of angry jealousy was working in 
his heart ; it might be ridiculous, still, he was not 
so sure that thp power of tliis man, who had.just 
left them, might not prevail over liis own were 
the chance given him ; and George Narborough 
had no intention of stepping on one side to allow 
his enemy so easy a triumph. 

Mrs. DudVorth paused a moment and then rose 
and went softly awky. 

As she went ^Sir George put his arms about 
Chfistint ahd kissed fier. 
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Why <^19.11 you not turn to me ?” he asked her 
in a tender voice. “ Why are you always struggling 
against me ? You know you have not treated me 
well, dearest/' h 

Just for an instant the girl leaned against him 
and shut her eyes. That tender note touched her, 
and she was yearning so much for rest, for comfort ; 
above all, for comprehensive sympathy. 

It is because I have felt that this would be harm- 
ful to you," she said in a low voice, " that I have 
wished to give you back your freedom. You — 
you arb so proud. There are no secpets in your 
family history." 

" That is a matter," said George Narbpro/vgh, 
reverting a little to his usual manner,,/' which I 
settled^ long ago. Family, pride, what are they 
when it is a question of love ? " 

Christine shivered just a little arid took herself 
away from him. 

" If — if," she said unsteadily, " if we are to go on 
as we were, if nothing is to be changed, then I look 
to you to work with me. Just now you said this 
ought to have been taken into a court of law. 
Don’t you understand that the one aim of my heart 
is to^ keep this away from my father s reputation ? 
I know that if he had lived he would have made 
atonement. With my own ears I heard him say 
that restitution should be made, a full and com- 
plete restitution. And that is what I wapt to do, 
George, to make even the wrong and yet to stand 
and protect my father's memory/' 

“ And have you counted the cost ? " asked 
Narborough. " What will s!atisfy ih&je 'people ? 
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Already you must have given them enormous 
amount, and yet they still talk of their claim being 
settled,! " 

“ I must give th^m what they ask,” Christine 
said in a k)w voice. Then after a moment’s pause 
she added : “ It really now remains a matter to be 
settled between Mrs. Bancroft and myself. Her 
daughter will be content if ascertain amount of 
money is made over to her. Mr. Bancroft wants 
nothing more than he has now, which is a place 
of trust here in the firm, a place which will give 
him scope to work and make a future htr him- 
self." 

♦ 

‘"'Oh said Narborough with a cold smile. 
" You have got so far as to know what his wishes 
are, even to have st\idicd them f WVll, now, 
idearest, you must sludy mine. You must drive 
a bargain wi^, the old woman. The girl will be 
satisfied, I take it, very easily, but that oltl crea- 
ture will be a very different matter. Let me deal 
with her ? ” * 

But Christine shook her head. 

" No,” she said. “ No, I must do this ; but 
I promise you I will decide nothing without letting 
you know.” 

** It must be done quickly,” said the young man, 

" for I am impatient to take you away from aH 
this, to have you to myself, to let you see how 
pleasant life can still be. Will it tire you too much 
to cvme and see the house I have told you about 
this afternoon ? Ahd I was going to suggt^t run- 
ning you down to Southampton to-morrow to have 
a look al tlJfe yaent. long to have you on board. 
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to carry yw off where no one shall worry yqja and 
nothing shall sadden you/* 

'* I will see the yacht and the house another 
time,** Christine said. ** Please don't be angry 
with me, but I should like to go back ^o Hunston 
to-night. I won't wait any longer, I will come to 
terms with Mrs. Dancroft at once." 

Sir George paused an iiistant, and then said : 

" Good. Perhaps this is the best, and I will 
come down the moment you want me. But re- 
member, do not let yourself be bullied. This old 
womari wants to make you suffer. She is too old 
to care for money or what money can give. Her 
satisfaction will be in keeping you in suspens? as 
to what she* means to do. Shall I take you to 
Leggy,? I expect she is waiting in the carriage." 

" No," said Christine. **“ I am not comingi 
away just. yet. There are one or hvo matters I 
have to see to here. Please tell Peggy I will call 
and say good-bye to h«r before I go back to- 
.onight." 

Sir George took her again in his arms, and once 
again he kissed her, and once again he said tender 
and caressing things to her. But the words had 
no ipcaning for Christine and the kisses hurt her. 

As the door closed on him and she v/as alone, she 
sat down and covered her face with her hands. She 
felt his mastership, but felt it without resentment. 
Her dominant sensation was one of anguish in the 
realization that she had been forced to'4ay bar» the 
story dk her father's wrong-doing before this man. 
She felt that he despised the man whom she loved, 
whose memory she cherished more tenderly, if 
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possible, each hour that came. She willed as she 
remembered Narborough's cruel insolence. She 
dreaded the future. 

In tliis moment §he found herself crying out 
against the* burden she carried. She felt that if 
she could have stood alone, rid of all her money, 
there would almost be a joy in the mere fact of 
living. She was so worn-out with the remembrance 
of this wealth, of the responsibility of it, of all 
the sordid and mean sentiments which it seemed 
to rouse. There came to her recollection now 
of how at times her father had come to Hunston, 
and how his one prayer had been for forget fplness 
of file life he left behind in the City. In those 
days Christine had not understood, iut now the 
meaning was so clear to her. 

She, too, craved for peace. The t(?nsion was too 
great, the suffering intolerable. Bending forward, 
she broke intcT tears. 



CIJAPTER XXV 

She wept unrestrainedly, rocking herself to and 
fro in this moment of heart anguish, and she was 
wholly unconscious that someone had^ entered the 
room, and was standing in the shadows watching 
her, waiting till this passion of grief and trcyible 
should die down. 

In a little while the tears were spent, and 
Chrisfinc lay back exhausted in the chair, her 
breath coming in painful and catching fashion. ^ 

Dancroft waited still a moment lOiiger, and then 
he came forward, and as she heard him approach, 
with a start the girl sat forward. Then, as she 
saw him she bent lier head as though to hide her 
tear-stained face. 

" I have come with a message,"' James Dancroft 
said, in his abrupt way. “ Mrs. Dud worth wishes 
yoif to know tfiat she has gone'" home and will 
wait for you there. I thought I would bring you 
this message myself." 

" Thank you," Christine said. 

There was a pause. She rose and|. pulled ^own 
her VQfd with trembling hands, rmd the man watched 
her with sorrowful and yet passionate eyes. Sud- 
denly he said : 
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I've something eke to say I I want'to tell you 
that T tliink you are the bravest, the most honour- 
able creature in the world ! There's more I want to 
say : will you listen ? " 

Christine ^did not suiswer immediately ; then she 
said in her voice so broken with weeping : 

Yes, if I can." 

" I w'ant to ask you tcf let m^ serve you in some 
way, to let me deal with my mother. That man 
said a few truths just now, though he was far 
more concerned in striking at me than in con- 
sidering you. You fuive been shamefully, used, 
you have been humiliated and even tortured ! 
I— ^ want you to forgive me and show your for- 
giveness*b 3 { letting me help you. I have a certain 
power with my mother; if you will let me know 
^’our wishes, lil undertake to try and counsel 
her to fall in \^ith you." 

"Can yoiTgive me peace of mind?" asked 
Christine, not bitterly, ^^t wTarily. " Can you 
assure me that what is so dear to me will nauain 
safe ? " 

" Yes, that I will promise you," said James 
Dancroft. " If only you will forgive me." 

" WTiat have I to forgive ? " asked Christine. 
" It is true that I have sufferecUas perhaps Cven 
you cannot understand ; still, wiiy should 1 blame 
you ? Why should I hate you ? You had your 
father in your mind — you had your life seared 
with* the bitterest remembrance. Should I hate 
you because you wanted to work for your father's 
sake when I — I live only to work for mine ? " 

Ah y • Jam^ Dancroft. The exclama- 
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tion escaped his lips almost with a sound of hap- 
piness. He approached a little nearer. Then 
since you do not hate me/' he said, ** give me your 
hand in fellowship, let me serve y^u while 'T can ; 
and listen to me, Christine Fielding : all the wrong 
that your father did exists for me no longer — your 
beautiful courage and devotion have wiped it out 
of existence. It will not 'be possible for me to do 
much for you ; your life is planned out, your future 
belongs to another ; yet I can help you, and I 
will. It — it would mean something like happi- 
ness to me," the man said a little hoarsely, " if 
I could feel that I had put an end to such tears 
as you have just wept, that I could put an errir to 
fear and doubt. I will deal with my mother. I 
shall not forget my duty to her, but this has gone 
far enough ; it must end, and end quickly." 

His hand was outstretched, that'^brown, sinewy 
hand, the hand of a strong man, and with a little 
hesitation Christine put out her hand and rested 
it in his. As he gripped her small fingers there 
ran to her heart a current so thrilling, so strong, 
so wonderful, it seemed to bring sunshine suddenly 
before her tired eyes ; it seemed to surround her 
with an incomprehensible sense of ecstasy. 

" Call me friend," said Dancioft. ** Tell me 
that you trust me." 

And like a child she obeyed him. 

" My friend," she said, " my friend whom I 
trust." , ^ 

Dan^roft’s face was illumined. Just for an 
instant his eyes met and held Christine's, then 
he stooped over her hand as though he would 
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have kissed it, but his lips did not touch it. Re- 
membVance came to him. Remembrance of George 
Narborough. Gently he released the hand and 
stood Back. • 

You are going &o\vn to Hunston to-night,'* 
he said. will try and get away to-morrow. 
My mother expects me to-morrow and I think I 
can promise you one thmg, and that is that she 
shall live apart from you. We’ll talk over Anne’s 
business another time.” 

Then he turned and went away abruptly. 
Christine watched him go with a thrill at her 
heart. 

His offer of friendship was very sweet to her ; 
his word? ^bout her father most beaptiful. The 
knowledge that he could forget — that* the rancour, 
die hatred, the blighttng sense of his wrong had 
been swept aw^y, and by her doing, brought to 
Christine a consolation which she hardly dared 
realize. 

It seemed to her in this moment as she stood 
alone in the tranquillity of the little room where 
her father had worked so often and, as she assured 
herself now, must have sorrowed so deeply, that 
the spirit of that father was with her now, and 
that the^ agony bf remorse which •must have faid 
heavily on Henry Fielding the night of his death, 
must have been lifted by this exchange of sym- 
pathy between his own loved child and the son of 
the man whcfn he had wronged. At least she 
had oeen given assurance that the duty sh» had 
set herself so proudly had not been undertaken in 
vain, an4 t^t h^ siifterity and* straightforward- 

17 
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ness had* carried conviction to those who had 
approached her as enemies ready to assail ftnd to 
hurt. And it was in the realization of such know- 
ledge that Christine found a glinjpse of »eal and 
rare happiness. 



CHAPTER X^VI 

Christine allowed herself to be persuaded to 
stay and dine quietly that evening with her cousin. 
She did no? see Anne Dancroft who, it appeared, 
ha4 an engagement with Mrs. Coniston. Scfircely 
a day hc^ passed without some such engagement. 

Enid CSniston seemed resolved /on fostering 
her acquaintance with Miss Dancroft into aAvarm 
tind intimate ifriendship. She quickly discovered 
that Anne j^^as of a generous disposition, and 
though, of course, she was not acquainted with 
the run of affairs, yet^ie^shrewdly guessed that 
the intimate association with Christine Fielding 
could not but have a highly satisfactory financial 
significance to this other girl. 

And it was natural enough that Anne Dancroft 
should <lrift into •friendship with a woman as yoamg 
as herself, and so different to Mrsv Dudworth. Life 
at Mrs. Coniston’s little house was vastly more 
amusing to Anne. She felt considerably out of her 
element with^the class of people whom she met at 
Marg&ret Dudworth 's house, whereas witl^ Mrs. 
Coniston’s friends she got along famously. This 
was especially (^e with £nid Coniston’s 
259 17' 
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brother-in-law, a young doctor who had a busy 
and unlucrative practice in the East End. • 

'' I mean to bring Jack and Anne Bancroft to- 
gether,” Mrs. Coniston had said to <her husbUnd in 
the beginning, and Dr. Coniston had laughed at this. 

” Oh ! Jack won't be half smart enough for Miss 
Bancroft,” he had answered. 

But his wife's discermnent was greater than 
his own in this case, for Anne Bancroft was imme- 
diately attracted by the cheery wit and enter- 
prising spirit of Jack Coniston. Then, too, she 
considered him handsome, and when Mrs. Coniston 
had taken her down to see the tiny little house 
where he lived and worked, a sentimental feeding 
began to dawn in Anne's mind. Somcthi/ig of this 
Mrs. Dudwotch said to Christine as they sat at 
dinner. She was anxious to speiik of every subject^ 
except that which had reference to George Nar- 
borough. 

” You remember J^ck Coniston, don't you, 
Christine ? ” she asked. 

” Perfectly,” said Christine. ” He used to come 
to Hunston to play tennis. I always imagined that 
he was in love with Enid.” 

” Oh ! Enid never intended to marry a struggling 
man. I am afraid she is not veiy satisfied with 
her lot as it is, although her husband is a clever man 
and is doing extremely well. I feel a little anxious 
about Miss Bancroft. I wonder whether I ought 
to let her brother know what is passing ? pe is 
such a straightforward, uncompromising sort of 
individual, I believe I am a little afraid of him.'* 

A warm rush of colour came to Chiestkie's face, 
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but she said nothing. It was at all tidies difficult 
to h(^ to speak Janies DancrofLs naffie, to-night 
more especially so. She turned the subject of 
the conversati(jn to Mrs. Dudworth's recent visit 
to Ireland, and thenf of course, they talked about 
Roger, wKb wrote now and then affectionate 
and very amusing letters to Christine. There was 
not really much opportunity Jfor confidence, for 
Christine had to leave to catch the train back to 
the country almost before the dinner was ended. 

Dr. Brathmore was at Hunston when she arrived. 
He had heajd she was expected and waited ^to see 
her. He had news to give her of Mrs. Bancroft ; 
imjiiortant and grave news. 

She 4s very ill,*' he said, very ill, and the 
most difficult person I have ever •come across. 
I have written to hereon : I did not feel satisfied ; 
we must have dther advice. It grieves me, Christine 
dear, that y^i have to come back t(>*find this fresh 
trouble. But you must try and get away from it. 
Why not come to us ? 

But the girl shook her head. 

" I would rather stay here," she said, in a low 
voice. " I could not go, especially if Mrs. Bancroft 
is so ill." 

" I Imvc insisted on sending ^ a nurse," ^aid 
Dr. Brathmore. “ That old woman that she 
has about her has no kftowledgc of sick nursing. 
Indeed, I shall advise Mr. Bancroft to get rid of her 
altogether. Jhe is a malevolent sort of old creature, 
and does his mothef no good." 

Christine went up to her room after the doctor 
had gon$, ^it slic coiild not stay there. She was 
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restless, an^d every now and then remembrance 
would come to hef — a strange, a sweet rehiei|i- 
brance, and she would feel herself transplanted 
back to her father's old room in tjhe ofiBic^; she 
would feel her hand clasped in a strong, warm clasp, 
and her eyes would meet two dark, passionate eyes 
which seemed to draw her very soul from her. A 
little while ago there had been no happiness for her 
in her old home, dear as it was ; but this night, in 
some strange way, the blight which had hung upon 
her for so long seemed to have been swept away. 
It gave even a sense of gladness to realize 
that the old woman who had made her suffer so 
much, was housed in such comfort, that every- 
thing that money and science could ,(k) would 
be forthcoming to alleviate her sufferings, that 
the niother of the man whom she called her friend 
was under her roof, almost in her care. 

The nurse ^hom Dr. Brathmore had sent in 
proved a pleasant woman, and there was a very 
^tangible comfort in the knowledge that she was in 
the house. It was as though the promise which 
Bancroft had given to her to put an end to 
all which had been so wretched had actually 
commenced. Assuredly the realization that he 
was' working witji her and not against her made 
everything brighter and easier to bear. 

The morning when it came brought her a dong 
letter from Sir George. He wrote with a good 
many endearments planning out theift moven^ents. 
The cyiestion of the house in» town he told her 
might be put on one side, but the purchase of the 
yacht would have ‘to be completed^imm^iaiely. 
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“ You must not let me urge you to db anything 
yo(}i d?) not want,” Sir George wpte ; ""but I cling 
very much to the thought of taking you away 
in this yacht. course, the price is big, but I have 
gone into tlie matted most thoroughly and have 
convinced myself that it will be money thoroughly 
well spent. How I wish that it were in my power 
to buy this and give i* to ypu, my dear, as a 
wedding gift ! I have so little to give you except 
love and devotion and a few old jewels. These, 
by the way, I took with me yesterday to the office, 
but I did nqt think it was a good moment tj bring 
them to your notice, so I will keep them till we 
ar«tmarricd ; then, if you wish, you can have'them 
reset. Let^rae know your decision about the yacht 
as soon as possible, as Markham, who owns it, is 
_olf to America now immediately.” 

Christine safrdown and wrote a telegram. It was 
to Narborough, desiring him to close at once for the 
purchase of the yacht. Then she wrote to her 
lawyers instructing thSrC tliat the purchase of this 
yacht should be made in the fonn of a gift, 

" I wish,” she wrote, “ to make a present of 
this to Sir George Narborough. I leave it in your 
hands to arrange everything for me. Please under- 
stand the yacht* is to be his property absolutely.” 

This letter* she sent by hand to London so 
that* there should be no delay ; and when she had 
answered many other letters, she took her book 
andjwent out into the grounds. 

It was very fresh and beautiful out imdpr the 
trees. The girl rested in the comfortable chair. 
Her eye§ wjgre n*t clceed, yet she seemed to sleep. 
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The most delicious feeling encompassed her about. 
She was like one at peace — like someone •who, 
having been unduly wearied, was resting at last. 

From this spell of tranquillity, hosYever, Christine 
was rudely roused. 

Bancroft came swiftly through the trees in search 
of her. His face looked haggard, and his eyes were 
miserable. He gave her greeting, he did not 
tpuch her hand. He sank into a chair and covered 
his face. 

A grim shadow fell suddenly upon Christine. 
The beauty of the scene was blotted out for an 
instant — that warm, that heavenly sense of peace 
went 'from her utterly. 

Your mother ? 

He did not answer her immediately ; then he 
looked up. 

I promised you more than I caa fulfil. It is 
not possible to take my mother away^drom here. 
She must share your home a while longer.*' 

“ I am quite conteriTT^fSaid Christine in a low 
'Voice, ** content to let things be as they are. 
Please don’t think about me. Tell me about your 
mother.” 

” I knew she was very ill ; I have seen it coming 
for a long time,” the man answered ; ” tliat was 
why I insisted upon Brathmore seeing her. He 
wrote me yesterday that he found her in a wprse 
condition than he had at first imagined. He asked 
to have another opinion ; he named (jthe man he 
wanted. I brought that man with me ; they' are 
together with her now. My poor mother ! ” 

She winced at the tone in lys vojce. Shq^seemed 
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at once to recognize that there was remcirse working 
in his heart, and almost immediately this was con- 
firmed. 

"T fhave b^en thinking of her hardly,'* Ban- 
croft said. “ The l;fst time we were together she 
reproached* me. She said that I — I was forgetting, 
and it is true. I have forgotten her ! I have put 
her on one side. I havciTemembered nothing of the 
old terrible life, my father’s miserable death, n^ 
mother's intolerable i)rivations, my own degraded 
existence. All this I have forgotten, and this — this 
is my punishment." 

The girl looked at him with dilated eyes. 

Oh ! don’t," she said, " don’t say such tttings ! 
It woulcWiever be possible for you to forget. I — I 
told you yesterday that there was a tfond between 
us : the bond of your Icve for your father, of my love 
^formine." • 

“ You nu^st forget what I said 5)>esterday," the 
man said roughly. " I feel as if I had been a 
traitor, and now perllftf^ iffy mother will die and 
I shall have helped to kill her ! " 

Christine Fielding rose out of her chair. 

" Mr. Bancroft," she said, " I want you to know 
that I — I understand better than you can tell me 
just what you feel. And if this is to be the out- 
come of our* compact of friendship, then let us 
breajc that^ compact, let us go back and stand 
where we stood. Your mother must be your first 
consideration^" 

Slie turned so that he .should not hear th^ break 
in her voice, and went quickly back to the house. 

Bancipft rose ^d leaked after her. The meaning 
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of her last Speech did not come to him clearly at 
first ; then h?: gave ^ little cry and pressed his Itancjs 
to his brow. 

The news of his mother's serious,^ condition had 
swept calmness from him, and with it had brought 
back all the old feeling, the old misery, the old 
memories ; but as he looked after Christine, as he 
felt the void her going left, ^he new passion struggled 
wp.th the old. 

“ Don’t leave me,” he said, hoarsely, ” don’t 
leave me ; I have need of you, friend.” 

But Christine had gone too far. She vanished 
from his sight at that moment, and with a cry 
he sa^ down again and shut out the beauty #^lf 
the world. It was here that Dr. Brathinisre found 
him. < 

Will you come back to the house ? ” he said. 
” Sir Thomas would like to speak with you.” 

The young iSian got up and reeled a-iittle as he 
stood ; and Dr. Brathmore put out his hand and 
gripped him by the arnT 

” Lean on me,” he said gently. ” I am afraid 
I gave you a blow, I ought to have written more 
carefully.” 

They walked together till they were close to 
the house, then James Bancroft ^took his arm 
away from the other man’s hold and walked 
alone. » 

Casson was waiting for them in the hall, and 
he informed them that the other dc^ctor was in 
the library, ♦ 

As they passed down the corridor Christine 
came into ttxe hall. She had eiJtered^ tlv^ house 
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through one of the long open windows, and 
w^ !tbout to mount the styrs wficn Casson 
spoke. 

D3 you iivtend to offer Sir Thomas Curtis 
luncheon, Miss ChrisKne ? he asked. ** He is in 
now with Mr. Dancroft and Dr. Brathmore.'' 

Christine put her hand to her head. She felt 
dazed. That brief interview wjth James Dancroft 
had thrust her back into a worse misery tham 
before. The man’s self-reproach appealed to that 
which was most tender and precious in Christine’s 
own heart. ^ She did not blame him for his^ revul- 
sion of feeling where she was concerned ; she pitied 
hiwi, and she pitied herself, for she felt in* this 
moment #^t in taking bax:k his friendship she had 
lost a great gift.” 

” Certainly,” she said in a low voice. ” I — i will 
Wait here and •see Sir Thomas myself.” 

She stood in the wide open doofway counting 
the moments as they passed. How long they 
were I A sensation ^^ol suspense possessed her.^ 
There was not the poignant personal note in 
this suspense, and yet the man’s heart had been 
laid open before her and the knowledge that he was 
suffering for a cause which was so comprehensible 
to her, ♦which called to all her sygipathy, gave^ her 
also the reflection of his suffering. 

When at last she heard voices, she turned. Her 
face was very white. 

Dr. Bratltnore presented Sir Thomas Curtis 
to her and then beg^ immediately to speak^of the 
arrangement which they had made. 

” It >Kill^ necessaiy for Mrs.»Dancroft to go to 
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London,” he said, to be in Sir Thomas's imme- 
diate care.'*^' 

c 

An operation is imperative,” the physician 
said. 

And Christine’s lips paled hs she repeated : 

” An operation ! ” 

” To save fatigue we have decided to let our 
patient travel to London ©by motor-car. She can 
®o at a gentle pace and will feel the journey less in 
that way,” Dr. Brathmore said. 

Christine, looking “beyond them, saw in the 
background Bancroft standing staring put through 
the doorway to the gardens beyond. He wore 
his did sullen expression, but the fierceness bid 
gone. In his eyes there seemed to be dr«Ad. The 
expression ofone who suffers and cannot speak. 

Chlistine paused; but only an instant, and then 
she said : 

” Why should there be any journey afe>all ? Can- 
not Mrs. Bancroft remain here ? ” 

Sir Thomas knitted TTis .“Btows for an instant. 

” That is her wish,” he said hesitatingly, 
” but ” 

But Christine broke in quickly : 

” Oil ! please let her wishes be studied. She 
is n®t young, and^I fear she must Imve beei^ suffer- 
ing very greatly. It would — it would grieve me 
very much if she had to be taken away from here, 
more especially when she is so ill.” 

Sir Thomas did not answer immediately. When 
he did^peak he laid before Christine the advantages 
of a nursing home. * 

But Christine only reiterated her lir^ tj^ought. 
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Unless you tell me that it is absolutely vital," 
shf sa!d, " and that Mrs. Dancrjft canflot possibly 
receiye the attention here that she would in a 
home i« Londo®, I must entreat you not to move 
her." ^ • 

" The recovery must be slow," said Sir Thomas. 

" I am sure she would recover as quickly here 
as in London," Miss Fielding apswered. 

Sir Thomas smiled. 

" Well," he said, " after all, it is your house, 
and if you choose to have the anxiety and the 
trouble and .the very large expense which a piatter 
of this kind must entail, I have nothing more to 
sa^. Undoubtedly, in one respect, I am with 'you. 
Mrs. Darrfyft does seem to have a very peculiar 
objection to leaving here. It is always advisable 
jn such a condition as hers to study the miifd as 
well as the body. Possibly we might do a certain 
amount ofdiarm by taking her awaf when she so 
strongly desires not to go. This changes our plans, 
Brathmore,” Sir Thomas saTd, turning to his col- 
league ; " I think we had better have a little chat 
together." 

The two doctors went out into the garden and 
for a moment Christine and Bancroft were alone. 

Conseious thart she had done something which 
should signifv at least satisfaction to him, the girl 
looked at him half eagerly, half wistfully, but the 
words she expected were not uttered. 

Ingtead, Efincroft walked deliberately past her, 
in his silence revealing the old morose antagonism. 
He did not jfollow the doctors ; he stood on the 
steps W2|jitiiig for^hen® to return.* 
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Christina called her butler. 

Sir THbmas ^annot stay to luncheon,** ^he 
said. " He wishes to get back to London as qij^ckly 
as possible. And there is no train from ourtstation 
for another two hours; he^will motor into the 
town and catch the express. See that the motor 
is sent round as quickly as possible. And please 
tell Dr. Brathmore that cf he wishes to speak to 
me I will come down again, but that, of course, 
he must order everything he wants without con- 
sulting me.*’ 

She walked slowly up the stairs — so slowly as to 
seem fatigued ; and though he did not look at her, 
Dantroft was conscious of her every movement.<^ 

In this moment he was teaching hhnself the 
part he hadi to play. There must be no more 
pretence of fellowship or sympathy between him-, 
self and this girl. If he felt himself tempted to 
give voice to Ihe passion and the tenderness which 
had come unasked into his heart for her, he must set 
before himself the memory"^(ji his father ; he must 
' look afresh on his mother’s wasted face, and 
beyond these, equally forcible, equally separating, 
was there not the knowledge of Christine’s position, 
of the bond which bound her and her future to 
Geoege Narborough ? 



CHAPTER XXVII 


Sir George lost no time in carrying out Christine's 
wishes with regard to the yacht. He travelled 
down to Scfuthampton immediately on rec^cipt of 
h^ telegram. On the whole he felt less disturbed 
than he l^d been. 

Thinking out the question of the JDancrofts, he 
had come to the conclusion that a sum of m^^ncy, 
Isay about fiftj; thousand pounds, would settle their 
claim once^and for all. It need neg: be said that 
such a sum represented to Sir George far, far mon‘. 
than he considered ^ ese i^'ople ought to have ; 
but reflection had brouglit to him the wisdom oT 
not fighting, and if there was to be no fight, then 
it would have to be a question of a lot of money. 

“ And that must end it,” the young man said 
to himself, “ end it definitely. Moreover, if they 
take t^is money, that fellow DSneroft must get 
out of the o^Tice. We want no one with secrets 
harboured by the firm. He could do an incal- 
culable lot oLharm.” 

At? Southampton ^Sir George lunched with the 
yacht owner and settled everything connected 
with the purlhase_ satisfactorily. ^He spent an hour 
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or so on bo^rd the yacht, planning out certain little 
alterations, \ind on his return to the hotel iJaused ^ 
there for half an hour before taking the train back 
to London. „ o 

He was comfortably ensconced in the smoking- 
room when a waiter brought him a little* note. 

It was written in pencil, and evidently in a great 
hurry, and was signed, Constance.” 

^ The note informed him that Miss Knox was in 
the very greatest trouble. Illness had brought 
their tour in Brittany to an abrupt termination. ^ 
Her uncle had desired to return to England, but was 
unable) now they had landed, to be moved. Yes- 
terday he seemed better,'' the note said, Vut 
in the night he was alarmingly ill, and 4o-day his 
condition is serious. I hardly know wnat to do ! 
By the merest chance I hear»>you are in the hotel 
will you see me ? Perhaps you can •advise me how 
to act for the best." 

Sir George went immediately to answer this note 
in person. 

When Miss Knox came to him she was trembling. 
Her beauty seemed blotted out for the time. Her 
eyes were tear-stained, she was a picture of grief. 
Quite naturally (so it seemed to both of them) as 
Sir cGeorgc took her hands, he drew her ^nto an 
embrace and held her in his arms for a moment in 
silence. o 

Almost immediately, however, the woman took 
herself away from his hold. 

“ Oh ! I forgot ! ” she said ; “ but it w^ so 
sweet to see you, so good of you to cojjne ! ” 

“You must let, me help yQu,” Narbqroufjn said. 
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He found himself shaken out of his i^iial calm- 
ness. •There came to him a seysation‘^of surprise 
that this should be so, also surprise that he should 
feel reai anxiety, yet such was undoubtedly the 
case. • 

“ Regard *me as if I belonged to you. Trust me. 
I am so glad that I was liere to-day. I shall stay.” 

His vanity could not be proof against the plea- 
sure he evinced as he saw the woman’s face light 
up. Here, at least, he w^as appreciated ; here, at 
least, was one who belonged to him really and 
wholly in heart ! 

Constance thanked him with tears in her eyes, 
an4 did not refuse his offer. ^ 

“ I shall* Jpe so glad to have you near me,” she 
said, “ I try not to think it, but I aim afraid that 
I am going to lose deaf Uncle Henry. Thouglr we 
have been togetfier such a little while, I have learnt 
to love him«.'ery, very much. He is S(f good to me ! 
Only last night he told me of all that he had done 
for me. He has madS^ me a very rich woman, and 
he has desired me to go to his sister, an aunt whom 
I have never met, who lives in South Amercia, and 
who is also very wealthy. But all this matters 
nothing to me in comparison to the loss I shall have 
— if — ifiie dies.”# 

” You must* have courage,” said George Nar- 
borough, and ito give her this courage he sat 
down, and took her hands in his and he kissed 
them. 

They talked togetlier for some time, and thgn he 
went to sen^ telegrams cancelling all his imme- 
diate eng^gejpentsb 
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I 

His val^t joined him the next day, and brought 
with him ' letters,^^ amongst which was one fr,om j 
Miss Fielding’s lawyers, giving him their client’s 
instructions with regard to the yacht and forward- 
ing him the amount of mon^ required to complete 
the purchase. 

Just for an instant this generous action on the 
part of Christine moved him. It was certainly 
-wery agreeable to feel that he possessed such a valu- 
able property. Then, of course, he ‘began to find 
fault ; he considered that Christine should have » 
acquainted him with this intention, that she should 
have studied his dignity. However, at this moment 
thought of Christine was not obtrusive. 

As Miss Knox’s uncle seemed a litHf-'-better, he 
persuaded her to go with him and spend an hour 
on board the I’lora. 

The yacht was perfectly appointed. It had been 
fitted up by'lts recent owner for his-wife, whose 
untimely death had really been the cause of the 
Flora changing hands. 

Constance Knox was charmed with all she saw, 
yet the inevitable jealousy and sadness tinged her 
words. 

“ You will sail away in this,” she said, “ far, far 
away, and you ■yviH be so happy.”* ^ ^ 

Sir George shrugged his shoulders^ 

“ Who knows ? And perhaps I ^ shall not sail 
so very far. At least, you have promised me, 
Constance, that before you go to strangers, ^hould 
you ,he left alone, you will stay for a little while 
with my mother ; that will give us (the chance of 
seeing one another.” 
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“ A fhance which we ought to avoids at least, 
*I ought to, if I want to hai»e any peace of 
mind/’ 

Georg^ took tlfe girl’s hand. 

“ Constan«e,” he said, “ do you really love me 
still ? I know you did love me ; but, well, I have 
not been very Idnd to you, and love needs kind- 
ness.” 

“We must not talk of this,” said the woman* 
quietly. She had grown very pale, and when she 
’suggested that they should go back to the hotel, , 
Sir George ftfll in at once with her wishes. 

^e stayed at Southampton a day or two, ^ind 
when he left he travelled direct to Hunston. 

“ The yaflit is all ready,” he said 40 himself ; 

“ we really have no need to wait. The (juieter.the 
wedding, the better Cfiristine will be pleased.” 

But he was restless, and all the wa^ down in the 
train his mind was haunted by tlic vision of Con- 
stance Knox’s face, b^' tlie piithetic beauty of her 
eyes, and by the touch of*lier lips, for he had kissed* 
her many times. 

Had she remained his mother’s companion, the 
undoubted beauty which Constance possessed 
would never have taken such hold on him. It 
was th? change* in her circumstances which dis- 
turbed him. ^ Unconsciously he found himself 
setting these two women side by side. 

Miss Fielding, of course, was the wealthier of the 
two ; • but he nad been astounded when Constance 
had told him of the Amount of money which Would 
come to her It her uncle’s death. 

Her elegance, ‘the •charm of * her appearance, 
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I 

contrasted^ almost disagreeably with Christine’s 
indifference to he^ looks and to the shabby and 
unbecoming black she persisted in wearing. * 

He found himself peculiarly oht of sjhnpathy 
with his betrothed wife as he drove up to Hunston 
Manor. The recollection of their last meeting, of 
the story which she had then told, worked like 
poison in his thoughts. Tt brought before him all 
^orts of objectionable possibilities. If Fielding 
had been this class of man, who could say what 
might not yet be hidden in his past career ? They 
might never be free from disclosures and possible 
claims. The future seemed charged with all sorts 
of disagreeable potentialities. 

With this mood on him, he alightech and waited 
in the hall feJr Christine to come. 

When they were together, he did not offer to 
embrace her ; he just held her hand for an instant. 
It was Christme who spoke first. 

“ You have had my letter^? ” she asked in a very 
, ^ow voice. 

Sir George frowned. 

“ I have had no letter for several days,” he 
answered. “ I have come straight here from 
Southampton, where I was detained,” he added, 
” oh business,” ?. little hurriedly. 

Christine said “Oh! ’’ rather pair fully, and her 
face flushed. " 

The young man looked at her just a moment, 
and then said ; ^ • 

“ V/hat was in your letter ? I came here because 
I had not heard, because I want to briAg the matter 
we discussed the bther day to an immediate settle- 
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ment. You wrote to me for some particular 
purpose ? ” 

Christine caught her breath*; then she said, 
spealcing hurriecUy, and yet with difficulty : 

“ Yes ; you have so often urged me to come 
away from nere — to break with old associations — 
to take up new duties ; and — and, I have decided 
that you arc right. I »-ill leave here at once ; 
I will marry you when you wish ! " 



CIIAPTEk XXVIll 

The news of her mother’s condition had cut short 
Anne Bancroft’s visit to London, although her 
brother had kept her in ignorance of what was 
passing till the operation had been performed. 
Dr. Brathmore had tried and tried in vain to get 
Christine out of the house at the crucial moment, 
but Miss Fielding refused to be persuaded. To all 
Dr. Brathmorc’s arguments she made the same 
reply : 

** I must stay here. Please don’t worry about 
me. I should be wretched if I were not here just 
^ow.” 

When he failed to move her, Dr^ Brathmore 
put the matter before Mr. Bancroft, who at first 
merely shrugged his shoulders ; and then finding 
it imperative on him to do something, brought the 
matter to Christine in the most casual way. ' 

“ I don’t think you had better #ay here„” he 
said. “ Brathmore says it isn’t good for you.^’ 

“ I beg that you will not trouble ^bout me, one 
way or another,’* Christine had answered him very 
coldly. I have already infohned Dr. Brathmore 
I intend to remain.” 
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This was about the only direct speech she lAd 
with the young man. They seemed ts^have fallen 
bsLck completely into the dis?%rceable conditions 
whic*h Jiad characterized the early stage of their 
acquaintance. Just ^t first Christine had bei'u 
horribly ^rprised and mortified that Dancroft 
had not shown some appreciation for her thought- 
fulness in studying his mother’s wishes. But she 
very quickly took herself' to task for being sjj 
foolish ; it was evident that the man now thor- 
oughly regretted that brief spell of sympathy 
with herself. And yet she could not shut away hei^ 
sympathy !rom him. Wliilst his mother Vas in 
the hands of the surgeons she felt in her own heart 
each panfj^that must have shaken his. 

She herself had gone once again to.fhat beautiful 
spot under the trees,, and had sat there, not.c‘Vc‘n 
pretending to read. Though there could be no 
suggestion of real feeling in her heart® for the woman 
whose life might be even then hanging in Hh' 
balance ; though, inflted^, it w^uld have been natural 
enough if she had h«ted Mrs. Dancroft, she coiiTd 
not put herself outside the significance of such a 
vital moment. Indeed, she even tortured hersi lf 
by imagining what her sufferings would have been 
had 5Jjich an ordeal come to her father in pk^e of 
James Danci|)ft’s mother. 

The news ^hat the operation had been perfectly 
successful was conveyed to her by Dr. B^athmo^^ 
She did n^ sec Dancroft that day, nor, in- 
deed, until two ^days later, when his sister 
arrived. 

Therf w|S sotjiethijig rather callous about Anne’s 
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friak disappointment in being called back to the 
country. l^’Givertheless, she brought an element of 
life which was v^ry welcome. Her humanity, 
though it was coarse-fibred, was v/arni and 'full- 
blooded. She showed very little concern about the 
invalid, but chose to make a confidant of Christine. 
At the same time, in her outspoken way, she brought 
matters to a point where her future was con- 
cerned. 

“ Enid Coniston wants me to go abroad with her 
this summer, and I think I shall go unless things 
/'hange in the way I want them to change. Mother 
doesn’f want me ; she’s got Bessie and all sorts of 
people to nurse her, and Fve had my share of hSr 
company. It’s everybody for themselvk^s in this 
life, you know/’ Anne said with a little hard laugh. 
“ I daresay I shock you, but then you must re- 
member you’ve always had everything you wanted. 
There’s never (been any beastly want in* your life. 
Money, my dear, makes all the difference.” 

And Christine had answtaed spontaneously, 
passionately \ 

“ I think I have grown to hate money.” 

Oh, yes,” said Anne. ” That’s what people say 
when they've got too much of it. Well, I don’t 
hate ,it, and I want all I can get 1 Look her^j, I’ll 
tell you the trut‘h. I’ve met a mah I mean to 
marry. I never cared for anybody rs I care^ for 
him. There’s always been something between 
mother and me. Her heart was wrapped u^ in 
my sister who died, and in the other two boys she 
lost. 1 should have got fond of Jim if I’d seen 
anything of him, but we’ve never beep ti gether. 
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• 

Though his life was not a very rosy one, stil/, it 
wasift miserable like ours. He moveft about and 
saw life. It Wasn’t living fr^m hand to mouth, 
having one’s feelings burnt out with the hatred 
and the determination to be revenged, which, I 
believe, are the only things which have kept my 
mother alive all this time. Yes, I mean to marry, 
and I — I shall do it soon, just as soon as I know 
what you and Jim have decided.” ^ 

They were sitting in the low-roofed, sweet-smelling 
drawing-room. The wide windows were flung 
open, the lamps were not lit. Outside the mo®fi 
was shining softly. 

• ” There is no need to wait for your brother,” 
Christine% Fielding said. ” This can be settled 
between you and me. Tell me wkat you want. 
I will give it you.” . 

Anne’s heart beat wildly. She was not avaricious, 
and yet4ier views had been a good^deal broadened 
by constant contact with so practical a person as 
Ml'S. Coniston. 

” You mean what you say ? ” she asked abrupfly. 
” You won’t go back on it ? ” 

Christine said : 

” No.” 

Ajjd then Ajine, with a little thrill at her ]ieart, 
stated a sur|i she had fixed in her own mind. 

‘t You scG|” she said, ” Jack is only earning very 
little now ; but he is very clever, he is bound to 
get on. H^ll move into the West End and make 
a name for hims^f later on, but we must have 
something tto live on till all that happens. I’m 
not like ^fenid®; sjje wants .grand people and^ 
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paldces ; I only want a home and the man I care 
about, and, Vnore than that, I want to be abfe to 
help him.** 

Christine came towards her. In,cthe du^ *she 
looked wraith-like in her white, clinging gojvn. 

“ Thank God ! ” she said, “ it is in my power 
to give you these things. To-morrow I will write 
to my lawyers, and in a veicy httle while you shall 
be mistress of your own money. But 1 want some- 
thing in return for this, Anne.** 

** Something from me ? ** queried Anne sur- 
p^isedly. 

** Yes' — I — I want a promise. I want you to 
try and forget if you can the reason that brought u§ 

together. I want ** The rest of thee sentence 

was not spokei?. 

** 011 1 if that*s all you want it’s easily given,** 
said Anne Bancroft promptly, “ because I’ve never 
really felt hard lon you or on your father, v. All that 
happened with my father was so very long ago ; I 
knew nothing of it. And look- here, I’ll tell you 
one thing more. I’ll do my best to make things go 
a little better for you, if I can, with mother and 
Jim.” 

” Don’t attempt the impossible,” Christine an- 
swereid bitterly. ” Whatever I do, J know I^hall 
fail to be properly understood by your mother or 
your brother. But be happy ; you sdon’t know 
how much you will do for me if you let me know 
that you are happy 1 ” 

The day following she put in hand the necessary 
work to make over to Anne Bancroft (he sum of 
money she had askf4 for, and that same dag Anne 
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had rushed back to London again. She had^left 
a liW:le note lor her brother, who had^ been absent 
dh her departwre, and late tlftit cvi'iiing Dancroft 
soifgl^^ Christipe. 

She in the grounds w^alking slowly under 
the trees. 

His manner was brusque to rudeness. He at- 
tacked her boldly. « 

“ You have broken faith witli me,” he said. 
“ I told you to do nothing for Anne till we ifad 
discussed the matter.” 

“ I cannot allow myself to be dictated to in evcQ^- 
thing, Mr.* Dancroft,” said Christine, drawftig baik 
from him. She trembled as slu' spoke, but not 
with feai^ His roughness hurt her far more now^ 
than it had done in the beginning. 

To this he answer^^d her : 

“ I have the right to dictate. Anne has lost lu'i* 
head. Do you think slie is fit to kavc llie control 
of money and to throw it away on the first ne’er- 
do-well who takej^her fan<?y ? ” 

“ With what hap^ns aftcTwards,” ChrisHne^ 
said, “ I have nothing to do. I have grown tired 
of waiting for you to come to some decision. In 
every way possible I have studied your mother’s 
wisljps and yjur own. There comes a time^ when 
one cannot|endurc any longer. •Your sister is the 
only one wljo has shown me consideration.” 

“ Having bought her,” said Dancroft with a sneer, 
“ she is disused of, you mean ? Well, you cannot 
biiy us so easily.”^ 

The girlimoved away from him. The silver light 
of th^yqjAig ipoon^touched hey tenderly. She had 
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nevfer looked sweeter or fairer, and the passion 
in the man^g heart swelled almost dangercfbsly 
strong, almost beyotid his self-confirol. She was 
so very close to him. They were alt^ne, with only 
the moon above, the trees aroimd them ; .the wide, 
open, beautiful world of the night was theirs for 
this moment. If he yielded to that passion he 
could for a moment or two /perhaps forget that she 
belonged to another man, that she was for ever 
set apart from himself. 

She stood silent a long time, and the yearning to 
take her into his arms became unbearable. Then 
she turned. 

“ Listen,” she said. ‘‘ I have come to th(» 
decision that I will not buy you. I wilh’make no 
bargain with you. I — I will give up all I have 
to you ; then perhaps you will be satisfied.” 

He laughed harshly and repeated hot words. 

” You will give up all ? Think well \^4iat you 
are saying I You will give up all?” he laughed 
again harshly and with*'a sneer’' In it. “And then 
what will become of you ? What will you do ? 
Where will you go ? To this man who loves you so 
much, this man who is to be your husband ? ” 

“Yes,” said Christine, as steadily and as bravely 
as she could. “ I will marry at once. — I 
realize that I can’t stay by myself riny longer ; 
I must have someone to take care of me — som^ne 
to remind me of what I lost when my father died. 
Please let your mother know that she js done with 
me ; that I am making my preparations to leave 
here, and that now she can have all sle wants — 
a«.'” 
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She went past him swiftly as she said this/biit 
l^e stood in her path. ** 

V You are mad/* he said, mad 1 Do you sup- 
pose 4ie will «let you do what you want to do ? 
Do you*^uppose yoTi’ll ever get care or common 
understanding from a man like that ? ’* 

She looked up at him and just for a moment 
words would not come ^then she said : 

I will not discuss this with you. You hr^ve 
hated me and harmed me, and done all you a)uld to 
humiliate me, and now — it is over. You've driven 
me away from my home and you can be satisfied. 
Jn the future you will have a man to deal with, not 
me. Please let m(‘ pass." * 

He nuVed ob(‘di(.‘ntly and she went hurriedly, 
and broke into a run, as though slu^feared that he 
might follow her. Dut Dancroft did not mo>^e, he 
let her go. fle looked about him, on the wide space 
around tiim, and he felt the unutterable loneliness 
of it. Then the ir^n of a great anguish entered into 
his soul. Flinging hiu^self Tull kaigth on the grgss, 
he buried his face on his arms, and he mourned 
as one mourns who weeps for the dead. 

And that same night Christine wrote to (leorge < 
Narborough, wrote with a passion and abandon- 
mei^ of which she was hardly fonscious. Is this 
wildness sho' set down her need, of her longing for 
that love vfhich he had protested so often. She 
did not stop^to measure her words, she only let him 
see^ that sh^ had reached the limit of her endur- 
ance, that she must be free from the burden she 
had taken l^n her shoulders, even though it cost her 
all sh* haci. 
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Afid after this letter was gone, she counted the 
hours till the**answe^ should come ; ^and two <}ay| 
went by, and nothing came, and then whilst she §at 
still waiting they brought her the infSrmatiotf that 
Sir George Narborough had cofhe. 



CHAPTER XXIX 


The news went through the household that Miss 
Christine was about to go away. It was generaliy 
surmised, though nobody know anytliing !or cer- 
tain, that this decision must have been dictated to 
her by Sii^George Narborough. 

In like fashion it was generally ijupposed that 
the marriage would jtake place even sooner -than 
had been arr^fnged. Mr. Bancroft had gone back 
to his w®rk the moment that his mother was pro- 
nounced out of danger. But he travelled down 
to Hunston Manor^ach da>^to assure himself j^r- 
sonally that all was well. ^ 

It was Casson who announced to him the fact 
that Miss Fielding would be leaving Hunston in a 
week’s time. 

“ She desirecj me to say, sir, that she was ai^cious 
to take away some few things which belonged to 
the ^master a|id to her mother. Perhaps you would 
like to speak to her.” 

But Danc^)ft said “ No I ” so savagely that the 
butler looke(f at hi^i with uplifted eyebrows. This 
rudeness surprised him ; indeed, of late lie had 
found 4rifti:^ into something like admira- 
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tick for the young man who bore himself so well 
in a trying pbsition. 

James Bancroft j^ossessed the prfwer of impress- 
ing others. He was very simple, and yet he had 
dignity ; he could show consideration, ai\d yet give 
orders. 

His mother, and, in a less degree, his sister, had 
managed to make themselves thoroughly detested 
by the household at Hunston Manor, but none of 
the servants disliked Mr. Bancroft. His attitude 
towards Miss Fielding had always been outwardly 
marked with great consideration, so it had seemed 
to Casson, hence his manner now was surprisingly 
unpleasant. 

There was no chance of Miss Fieldinj, and Mr. 
Bancroft meeting even casually, for since she had 
taken her decision Christine had kept to her own 
room ; a state of things fostered by her maid, who 
found an opp6rtunity to write to Mrs. Budworth 
(once more in Ireland for a short visit), and give 
her opinion as to her young mistress's condition of 
health. 

As a matter of fact, Christine hardly realized 
how ill she was in these days. She was beset only 
with a feverish anxiety to be away from Hunston, 
away from all which was so hurtful, so sorrox^ful. 

Vaguely she had realized that there had been 
something lacking in Sir George’s manner, that 
he had discussed their plans in a half-hearted 
way ; that the eagerness which hjid prompted 
him to propose an immediate iparriage all through 
the past year had been singularly lacking in this 
their latest meeting. But she had bd^n V.rought 
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up fo such a pitch of nervous tension, slie <vas 
so slfaken by recent events, that notlnhg had been 
vA:y clear to h?r. And after he had gone and she 
had dragged herself up to her room, there had 
come uprn Christine only one desire, and that 
was that she might sleep, that she might slip away 
from all that was active and sorrowful, even from 
all which might be tender and pleasant, lulled by 
sleep into forgetfulness of real things. 

“ I am so tired. Barker,” she said many times ; 
“ so tired.” 

And in this prostration of mind and body she 
lay in her bed for two days, only rousing herself 
sometimes to express a wish that some simple little 
remembrance of her childhood should be incliid(‘d 
among the things that were to be packed and 
, taken away with her. • • 

Each day the nurses came and reported news of 
the sick •woman, but Christine showed no interest. 

“ I am too tired to tliink, too tired to move*,” 
was all she said. T)n(^ she*got liold of her faijji- 
ful maid’s hand and said ; ” If I could just drift 
away out of life, Barker,” 

She had informed Barker that she was waiting 
for Sir George Narborough’s orders as to the ar- 
rangements for Jier future. ^ • 

“ We are to be married at once ; we shall go on 
the 5^acht ; hut you will come with me, Barker, you 
won’t leave i^e ? ” she pleaded. 

And with ^ears in her eyes Barker had taken 
Chrfstine’s hand an^ kissed it many times. 

“Do you^think it will be so easy to leave you. 
Miss Cliristifte ? • sh^ asked. 

IQ 
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Then it was that she had written to Mrs. bud- 
worth, and she tried to find some happiness fti the 
thought that in a Very Httle whil% the girl woild 
be taken away from Hunston and would bo* in her 
husband’s care. « 

She busied herself, too, in arranging Claistine’s 
clothes. If the wedding was going to be very 
quiet, and the honeymoon^ a prolonged one on the 
yacht, the young bride would not want very much 
in the way of finery for the moment, but Barker 
took upon herself to give orders for some new gar- - 
nients. Nevertheless, after a while her heart began 
to misgive her in the strangest way possible. ^ 
Mts. Dudworth wrote back to the maid that sne 
was to be kept informed by telegram of^diss Field- 
ing’s movements, for if necessary she would leave 
IrelSmd and join the girl. * 

But Barker could only answer that they were 
still at Hunstdh, still waiting for Sir George to write 
that all was arranged. She went so far as to say 
tljat she hoped that Mrs. EJudworth would be with 
Miss Christine at the time of the wedding. 

She ought to have someone with her,” the 
maid wrote, “ someone more than me, I 
mean.” 

And to this Mrs. Dudworth replied by telegram 
that of course she would be with Miss Fielding, 
that she was only waiting to hear when and \^here 
she would be required. 

And the days went by. ^ 

Anpe Bancroft wrote morerthan one letter to 
Christine, letters full of enthusiasm, full of hope, 
full of approaching happiness., 
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AnW once Christine wrote back only a few worjis, 
thanking Anne for these letters. ' 

The news ^of^Mrs. Dancroflf was satisfactory. 
EacK (iay she improved, still each day her son 
came dov^ from London and spent a few moments 
with her. He never asked for Miss Fielding ; he 
never showed the slightest disposition to know what 
was passing with her, anil Casson was most careful 
not to speak his young mistress’s name. 

In London there was much to hold Dancroff, 
to engross, him. He Hung himself into business 
with an energy and enthusiasm which suijprised 
ev^n himself. He wanted to do the work or three 
men. His business instinct, his perceptions, vrerc 
not long iii^making themselves felt, rie had been 
merely tolerated at first, but by degrees he was 
not only appreciated hy the men about him, but 
these same man began to feel that Miss Fielding 
had not chosen rashly when slu^ hftd elected to 
give this outsider a responsible and desirable post. 

The hfe of the <^ty too, liad done more than 
change Bancroft outwiffcily. It smoothed away the 
very rough corners. The sense of equality with 
other men brought out many qualities which he had 
not known he possessed. Yet though his manner 
became less abny)t he made a friend of none, JLhe 
exception perhaps being Mr. Millward. He liked to 
hear this man, speak of Henry Fielding. It gave 
him a strange sense of satisfaction when Millward 
would wax eiShusiastic about the man who was 
dead.* He felt in sqph moments as though |ome 
little amend Was being made to Christine. 

Though hyf sis^r was back in iown, he did not 

19 ^ 
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sei her. He had written her one of his cKarac- 
teristic letlers, to which Anne had ^responded in 
equally characteristic fashion ; he knew wftat 
was passing with his sister all the same, ‘^tnd he 
made it his business to find t)ut all he cculd about 
the young doctor with whom Anne hoped to make 
her future life. When he satisfied himself that 
there was nothing but '*good to learn of John 
foniston, he stood on one side, as it were. 

“ Anne is to be envied,’^ he mused once. 
“ Everything is settled with her ; she knows where 
a^ie is^oing.” 

Though he never saw Christine, though jjjiG 
nevfer spoke her name, his daily visits to Hunston 
were becoming little less than torture tb Bancroft. 
The conviction that she was in earnest, the hor- 
rible suggestion that perhaps he was driving her, 
to take a hasty step pressed on hi§ heart all the 
time. And then all at once there came 'an end to 
this state of things. 

, A telegram was receive^ by James Bancroft in 
the City one afternoon just k^he was about to start 
on his journey to the country. There was a reply 
attached to it. The young man frowned as he 
opened it and read the signature. Telegrams 
exCfCpt as matters of business were rare in h^s life. 
The message Mrs. Budworth had sent him was 
perplexing and even alarming. 

“ Please let me know if news announced in to- 
day's paper is really correct. Am dreadfully 
anxious about Christine. I beg of jfeu to let me 
know how she is.^’ 
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this very moment Mr. Millward sought 
Dancroft oik some important point •of business, 
EinW acting (m 9 sudden impuRe, the young man 
put Dudvuorth’s telegram into Mr. Millward’s 
[lands. « • 

“ Can you help me to understand this ? ” 

The other man shook his head. 

“ We had better study the papers,” he sug- 
gested, and he gave orders that various mornii^ 
papers were to be brought. 

When these came Mr. Millward said : 

” The matter must be a social one ; tlierefosc, 
Utt doubt, it has escaped your notice and mine.” 

^Bancroft said nothing. A strange, cold feeling 
had passed into his veins, yet with it a sense of 
something akin to hope ; a strange, 41 wild feeling 
which made his hand,i tremble and brought a mist 
before his eyeS. 

Suddenly Mr. Millward gave an exclamation. 

Here it is,” he said, and then he said ; ” My 
God ! this is hard 

He pointed to paragraph, and James 

Dancroft took the paper. For an instant he could 
not see clearly, and then the mist passed away. < 
In a very 4ew words it was announced that the 
day jireviously Sir George Narborough had J)een 
married to Miss Constance Knox a\ a certain church 
in Southampton, and that following immediately 
on their marriage, Sir George and Lady Narborough 
had gone on i^oard their yacht the Flora, and would 
be Sbsent for many^ months. ^ 

Mr. Millw^ird paced to and fro in the room utter- 
ing incXhe^Ait gxclamations ; hut Dancroft stood ^ 
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lik| one transfixed. Hope— that strange, wild 
feeling— hafl* passed from him. Hi| heart* was 
on fire, a veritabl? madness possessed him fe 
longed to have his hands round the^ throat of that 
other man — that cold, supcJrcilious, goed-looking 
creature whom from the very first he had hated 
and despised. He longed to bring this man to his 
feet and put his heel upon him. Those few words 
sjjie had spoken with such despair out under the 
trees with the young moon shining upon her rang 
again and again in Bancroft’s ears. ' She had 
turned from all which she had tried to bear ; she 
had stretched out her hands for love, for pry- 
tection, and this was how she was answered ! 

Mr. Millward awakened at last to tliri fact that 
there was something strange in his companion’s 
manner. 

“ Do you think she knows ? ” he asked. “ What 
shall we do ? 

And Bancroft answered in a^ quiet low voice : 

“It is well that he has, gone or I would have 
killed him.” 

He did not realize nor care that the other man 
was looking at him with astonishment in his eyes ; 
he saw nothing, he remembered nothing, but that 
slender young creature, who had fought so bravely 
and who had gone under at last, bowed down with 
the burden he had been instrumental in putting on 
her shoulders. The pitifulness of her l^ook had never 
left him. He saw her now again as h^ had seen her 
that last time, and the tears came into his eyes at 
the remembrance. After a while, however, he 
, roused himself. 
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“tehe must have someone with her,” he said. 
‘Write ani answer to this telegram* ♦ Mrs. l5ud- 
wrth mustVome at once.” 

Whgn he r^ched Hunston that night he broke 
through^the long spqjl of silence and he spoke her 
name. 

It was Dr. Brathmore to whom he spoke. It 
was some consolation tQ him to hear that Christine 
was as yet unconscious of what had happened, 
simply because she was too ill to know anything^f 
what wa«^ passing about her. 

“ If you ask me to give a name to this illne^,” 
Dr. Bratlfmore said, “ I’ll find you one easily 
enough ; but the real reason, Mr. Bancroft, is. that 
the child#j;ias broken down ; that the grief and the 
trouble which began with her fathej^s death have 
slowly but surely crushed the spirit out of^ her. 
She is so piostrated, her vitality is so low, that 
there ai;e moments when I am not^quite sure how 
things will go with her.” 

Bancroft put ^is hand» on the other man’s 
shoulder and looke^iim in the eyes. • 

“ She must not die,” he said, hoarsely ; “ she 
must not die ! There is something she must hear^ 
from me before she dies. If she goes I shall feel 
that I have murdered her. It was I who really 
caused her Ather’s death. EX) you understand 
whht that means ? Oh God ! Brathmore, she 
must not die 1 ” 

. The man^who had known Christine ever since 
shfe had heS\ a little child was deeply moved. He 
took Bancroft’s two hands in his and grasped 
them.^ 
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“ She is young, thank God ! ” he said ; ‘>jand 
though she Ijas had so much to try her, s^e possesses, 
of course, the reserr^'e force of thecyo/mg. If t^s 
man’s cruel desertion of her can be kept from her, 
I will do my best to have hei;,out and about again 
in a little while.” 

Afterwards, when they were speaking of his 
mother’s condition, Jame^ Bancroft asked how 
soon it would be possible to move Mrs. Bancroft. 

^He frowned when Br. Brathmore shook his 
head. 

‘‘ Your mother has made an extraordinary re- 
covery, ^ but I don’t think we can discuss any move for 
some^ time to come,” he said ; ” moreover, bearing 
in mind her peculiar desire to remain here, and 
Christine’s wish that everything shoulcf be done 
according to your mother’s pleasure, I am afraid 
it is impossible to go into the que)»tion of any 
move.” After little while Br. Brathmore added : 
” And I believe that I should be studying Miss 
Fielding’s wishes also by dismii/Jing this question 
altcsgether. Whatever the 'which brought 

your mother here, and however she may have 
suffered in connection with this, there is no doubt 
in my mind that Christine Fielding ^eels very 
strongly on the subject of your mother remaining 
here.’" 

Bancroft did not go to his mother after this 
interview. He felt that the agitation,^ the excite- 
ment, the veritable anguish which he \('as enduring 
must make itself manifest, and he had no wish to 
disturbr the sick woman or to subject himself to a 
further bitter outburst on her part. 
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ike was very restless and paced the hall,ner- 
vouSly. Tiere lay on his heart all •the time that 
jMercing remotle, that conviction that this break- 
dowHi ot which Dr. Brathmore had spoken, was 
the outcome of his return to hostility, of his sudden 
change from friendship to something akin to 
enijiity. Since she had received no hint of Nar- 
borough’s desertion tliete could be no other explana- 
tion for Christine’s illness. ^ 

He refused dinner ; to eat was impossible ; and 
whilst lie still paced^to and fro, Casson brought 
him a message, stating that Miss Bancroft 4iad 
telegraphed that she was on her way, and she 
desired that some carriage should be sent to 'meet 
her at th^station. 

“ I will go,” said Bancroft. 

It was a relief to do something. The swifi? mo- 
tion of the fnotor-car fitted in with the nervous 
tension^f his mood. The brother eftd sister met in 
silence ; then Anj^e said : 

“ I had to come. I didft’t hear of it till Enid 
Coniston told me tfffs afternoon that it was in all 
the papers. I always thought he was a beast, but 
I didn’t think he was quite as bad as this. I don’t^ 
suppose Bean do any good, still, I thought Td 
conje," the girl repeated ; and then she ^aid : 

” She has had so much to bear, Jim, I’d like to 
stand by her now.” 

James D^croft could not speak for a moment. 
His sister’s fjords stirred his heart. The knowledge 
tha^ Christine’s goodness had won this recognition 
from ^nne Vas touching and almost beautiful. 



CHAPTER XXX 

Dr. Brathmore and Mrs. Dudworth combined to 
tret^t Christine as though she were a great invalid. 

Days went by and became weeks, and still Mis^ 
Fielding remained in her room. All business was 
kept away from her. She was not allowed to 
receive or write letters. The weather was very hot, 
and ' Christine lay on a couch dtawn up to the 
window where she could look out ovei' the familiar 
and beloved stfrroundings and doze and dream the 
hours away. She was very docile. The weakness 
of ^which Dr. Brathrnore had spoken remained. 
The girl’s spirit seemed to be'*^iumbed. She asked 
for nothing better than to rest and sleep. 

It was reserved for Margaret Dud worth tojeel 
all the anger, the humiliation, the amazement and 
the pain which George Narborough’s hasty and 
unexpected marriage brought. 

He had written a long letter to hfr, in which 
he had very quietly stated the position of affairs. 

He reminded Mrs. Dudworth that he had ye- 
peate^ly brought to her noticf. the fact that^ he 
had not been fairly treated by Christirfe ; that he 
, had been kept outside a most important movement 
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in tier life. His advice had been discarded aqd his 
dignity not considered. * • 

Matters came to a crisis,^* he wrote, " when t 
last went to Hunston. I then found Christine in a 
strangeiy excited mftod ; she told me that she was 
resolved to relinquish all that she possessed in 
favour of these people, the Dancrofts ! It is 
possible she may hav% spoken with exaggeration, 
but her manner gave me to understand that ^hc 
was in earnest. For some time past I have realized 
that I have not beeif essential to Christine’s hap- 
piness, nor do I think that we were in the-^ast 
•likely to be happy together. On the other hand, 
the woman I have married has been sincerely 
attachedV to me for some time. Circumstances 
arose to leave her alone, and at tlic same time to 
throw her upon’my protection. I resolved tonnakc 
her my wife. My firm opinion is that when yoi# 
sit down and think quietly over the matter, you 
will be disposec^to regard this matter sensibly; 
at least, I am quite sure thristine will not lyeak 
her heart.” ^ 

Mrs. Dudworth did not trouble to reply to this 
letter, although Sir George gave her an addre^^ 
from whence all communications would be for- 
w^ded to h^m. It was not (^11 some tinui later 
thjit she learnt that the yacht in which he had 
sailed with his wife had been given to him by 
Christine qply so short a time before his elope- 
ment. Bu^ though she did not write to him, she 
wrote very often 4o his mother, to whom his mar- 
riage^came as a shock, and who was grieving at 
the wron^sh^felt Jiad been done to Miss Fielding^ 
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Occasionally Mrs. Dudworth and Dr. Brathntbre 
^^spoke on the 'subject, but not often. Lt was nm- 
possible, however, to^ put a check 8n linne Daib- 
croft’s tongue. 

Miss Bancroft flashed backwards and forwards 
to Hunston Manor very frequently. Although she 
was not allowed to sit with Christine, she came^to 
satisfy herself that things were going well with the 
girji ; and, of course, she came to see her mother, 
who was progressing into a tardy convalescence. 
Anne’s remarks about SirvGeorge Narborough 
were very much to the point. She called him some 
very hard names, for naturally she, like all the^^ 
rest of the world, imagined that it was Sir George’s 
departure and his marriage which ha(li' reduced 
Christine to hor present weak condition. 

“ He is the sort of man I should like to shoot,” 
Anne said, ” just shoot him, you knOw, like one 
would a bird bv a rabbit. I don’t know- what 
the woman can be like who has gone away with 
him^ but I’m sorry for her. Tnere’ll be a bad 
time for her in the future was a sneaky 
thing to do to go off with a man who was just 
^^oing to marry another woman. Somebody was 
telling me that she had been a governess^or some- 
things like that. I didn’t quite see Sir George 
Narborough running away with a governess ; 
but, then, when I heard that this young woman 
had come into a lot of money, of corpse it made 
everything very clear. That fine gentleman has 
got his^head screwed on pretty , tightly, I can t611 
you 1” • ^ 

^ Margaret Dudworth grew to welcort^e Anne’s 
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coAing. She was so vigorous, so out-spoken just 
likcf Rogen sneaking out her feelfngs in frank^ 
spchoolboy fashion. She attracted because of this 
franltness and sincerity, even though she xnight be 
rough #Qnd lacking In manners. Then she had a 
keen, practical outlook, which commended itself 
to^Mrs. Dud worth. In discussing her future, Anne 
said once : • 

‘‘ Oh ! I know Enid threw me at Jack’s h^d. 
She wants to get what money I've got into the 
family. But ^ it do her much good, and 

what shCj doesn’t understand is that Jack would 
^have married me just the sam^ if I haSn’t had 
a penny. I’m going to work with him. I ‘don’t 
wanbto*<6et up and be fashionable hke Enid. All 
their money goes in show ; I want k) have a home. 

I quite expect,* by 4ind by, Enid will drop me ; I 
shan’t be smart enough.” Another time Ann^ 
said : “ I prepared myself to have ^11 sorts of rows 
with mother ab^ut Jack, but she has taken the 
engagement very quietly, *even though I ha^ to 
tell her that I m^de my own terms with Christine 
Fielding. But then, I don’t count for very much 
with my mother. If she’s got any love left for anj^ 
body thefe days she’s got it for Jim ; she just puts 
unwithme!” ^ » 

Mrs. Dudworth did not pretend to have any very 
great sympathy with Mrs. Bancroft, even though 
the old woi|}an had been so close to death. Indeed, 
fretted Jjer to feel that Christine's old home 
could not be free#of the blighting presence of one 
who yas mimicAl to the girl. She intended as soon 
as ever 0iris%ine ^ould travel to take her awajk 
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Roge^ came to spend a few days' holiday at Hi|m« 
ston, and he \vas always urging this /tnove. • A 
^great friendship sprkng up speedify between th^ 
boy and Anne Dancroft, whom he regarded© as 
a real good sort." His mother, however,^ could 
make no definite plans for Christine yet. She found 
her only happiness in nursing the girl back^to 
health, and in lavishing all sorts of tender thought 
and care upon her. She gave up all other en- 
gagements so that she might remain with 
Christine. V 

Thv summer wore away slowly, yet not un- 
pleasantly. When she could dismiss from her mindo 
that there was an alien influence in the house, Mrs. 
Dud worth found the purest enjoyment and charm 
in the peacefuJ and beautiful surroundings. She 
reali2>£d now even better than she had done in the 
why this old country place had been so dear 
to Henry Fielding, and even more she roalized 
how difficult it would be to upro^ Christine from 
this old house where she’ had lived all her young 
life. Indeed, as the girl graduhily drifted back to 
health and strength, the question of going away 
f^eemed to recede into the background. For, in 
truth, one might travel far and still UBver find 
any pl,ace so tranquil, so healthy, or so beautiful as 
Hunston Manor and its many acres of ground and 
gardens. 

Christine, had received the news abput George 
Narborough very quietly. Mrs. Dudworth had 
given l^r his letter to read when the girl hafd 
once agaun been allowed to receive her corre- 
spondence. 
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but a little while later she had said : • • 

There i^ nllich that is tfue in what he has^ 
wrftteji. It'aever would have been possible for 
us to bg happy together.*' Another time she said, 
with a little smile that was rather pitiful : " You 
see, ^ Peggy dearest, it was the money he wanted, 
not me. Still, I wish be had been straightforward 
with me. It hurts me to tliink that he ran aw^ 
from me as though he were afraid of me." Later 
still she spoke of him^ain, and this time her face 
was dyed with colour. " I know now, Peggj’," 
she said, "‘that I never really loved George, yet 
there was a moment, just the very last time he 
came dov^tl, when I felt myself turning to him, 
when I believe I could have lovud him if — if 
he had been what I thought he was." • 

" We are ifot going to talk about George any 
more," •Mrs. Dudworth said brisRly. " I was 
horribly angry at ^rst, but now I can think of him 
quite feasily, though not * ^ery pleasantly. The 
person I am sorry iot is his mother. She adores 
him, you see ; the mere fact that he will be absent 
nearly a year is a great sorrow to her." Then Mrs. 
Dudworth, •to change the subject, spoke about 
Anne Bancroft, who was just plunging into prepjira- 
tions for her maVriage. 

" f can't h^p admiring her spirit, she is so detei- 
mined to tal^g her opportunity and she is 
sibk ; and tnen I Uke her, Christii)^ : 

she iS really fond of you." * f 

These^woftis brought the colourijw^ 
tine's cheeks* onoe more. ' 
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am glad of that/* she said, “ more |glad 
than you carf possibly understand.” k • 
“Yes, Anne is mbre than satisfied With all jjpu 
have done for her. I don't want to ^bother you, 
darling," Mrs. Dudworth saidp earnestly, “ but I do 
feel it would be so much wiser if you could bring 
matters to some such settlement with Mrs. Ban- 
croft. I understand that her son is quite satisfied 
a^o, and I hear that he is doing remarkably well. 

I confess I should feel happier about you, Christine, 
if your position could be mbre clearly defined as far 
as-i>Irs. Bancroft is concerned. She is an old and a 
suffering woman ; still, she seems to have enormous 
mental strength. I am afraid she could permanently 
embitter your life, unless you can arrange matters 
with her." < 

Ghristine’s colour receded and hl^r face was white. ,, 
“ It is so difficult to know how to approach her, 
so difficult to^'know what will satisfy her«or take 
away this terrible bitterness. ^It seems unjust, 
Peggy, and yet I canH deceive myself. I a*m sure 
that Mrs. Bancroft hates nlevyeven as much as 
she hated my father." 

“ Bearest," said Mrs. Budworth, “ when people 
harbour wrongs for so many years they grow out 
of all sense of proportion or justice. I suppose the 
fact that you are Henry Fielding’s daughtW is 
sufficient for this old woman to hate you." 

She paused a moment, and then^^sked impul- 
sively : 

§hall I approach her for ypu ? " 

But Christine said : o - ^ 

“No; I must not sliirk this* By and by/' 
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Christine afided, I shall be stronger, and tligp I 
will try and bri^g matters to a settlenfent." ^ 

4* Well, I Jhave offered to give Anne a wedding 
from «iy hou«e,’* said Mrs. Dudworth, “ and she 
has accepted this offer. It will not be a grand 
affair, but at the same time she wants to liave a 
bridal gown, so we will try and make it a little 
festivity. Dr. Brathm&re thinks that it would 
do you no harm to come to London for a littjc 
while, and I know Anne has set her heart on 
having you at her wedding.” 

I will gladly go,” Christine said,^” ant^ I^will 
gratify my dear patient Barker and wear one of 
my new gowns for tlic occasion ; but I must come 
back here,* Peggy. Until I know whj^t Mrs. Dan- 
croft’s wishes are, I shall never feel* that my life 
» belongs to myself.” • 

Anne flashed down upon them that very after- 
noon, and was in radiant spirits. SlTc looked very 
handsome, and Inr happipe^ss was almost infec- 
tious. Her gratitude to Christine for promising 
to be at her weddkig brought tears to the other 
girl’s eyes. When they were alone, Anne im- 
pulsively stretched out her hand. 

** You kitow by rights you ought to hate me,” 
she ^aid, because I was such ^a beast whcti I 
came^here, and weVe all made your life so wretched. 
But I don’t want you to hate me — I want you to 
try and care%^or me. Jack has told me so much 
about you wjfen you were a little child, and so 
mucfi about your father, too. I haven’t even* told 
him, Clyistine, wRy it is that I have had all this 
money from *yoi^; h^ thinks, as Enid does, that it 
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is because are relations; and so 1^? never litop 
him when he speaks^of your fatherj liideed, I am 
glad to listen.** ^ ^ 

Anne paused just a moment ; th6n she scooped 
and kissed Christine; then ' abruptly sh?. spoke 
about her brother. 

You know that Jim means to go abroad? *’ 
sho said. “ He is going in" the place of some other 
ncan out to the East.** 

No,** said Christine in a low voice ; “I know 
this was proposed, but I^did not kno\^ it was 
deciJlcd.** Then she added : I have not seen your 
brother since — since I have been ill.’* 

Well, he comes down here very often,” said 
Anne ; but he is very queer, is Jim. We’ve 
made up our quarrel, though he did say horrid 
things to me, and he has rtiet Jack, and I think i 
they like on,(^ another. But I nevef see him ; 

I don’t know what he does with hinifeelf. I 
Shouldn’t be surprise^ if he was ^'/orking — studying, 
ycra know. He is really very clever ; but, of course, 
he never had a proper educa'aon. He picked up 
a few languages travelling about, but they don’t 
amount to much.” 

” And you are going to be married Vfery soon ? ” 
Chfistine said hurriedly, to change the subject. 

” Yes — three weeks from now,” said Aime. 
” Jack couldn’t get a holiday before. We are 
going abroad to Switzerland, am^ perhaps to 
Italy. Sometimes I can’t believe all this ’^has 
com^e to me I I used to want 'things sp badly — oh ! 
so badly I I never, never thought I’d get all I’ve 
got now ! ” 
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Iti was ajjter this visit of Anne's ijiat Chrittine 
allov^ed herself be persuad^ to go Ito London.^ 
Jafcies Dancfoft came do\vn the evening before she 
went. • He difl not see her, but Mrs. Dudworth 
dined with him and gave him such news as she 
had. 

Just as Anne attracted her in one way, so this 
young man attracted her in another. He had 
always been quiet, but there was a differenor. 
Once he had been morose ; now he was only re- 
served. And his silente had none of the old sullen- 
ness. Mrs.. Dudworth found him uistonishmgly 
improved both in look and in bearing, and when 
they talk^ on general subjects his conversation 
was intere^ing. • 

She noticed, however, that he dief not seem to 
^wish to hear ^bout M!ss Fielding or her plans. It 
was, therefore, with a little hesitation ^hat Mrs. Dud- 
worth spoke to him on the subject which she had 
so muq/i at heart.^ • * 

I am taking Christine away to-morrow, Mr. 
Dancroft,” she said, and she will remain with 
me till after your sister's wedding. Then she 
tells me that she must come back here. I know 
what is in* her heart — she wishes to come to a 
thoBough understanding with your mother, arfd I 
am more than anxious that this should be brought 
about. Will •you promise me that you will do all 
you can to hiip the situation ? " 

Dagicroft answered quietly. He paused 
a moment,^ and tMfen he added: ''But I d:an't 
promis# that I can be o4 any real service. My 
mother is a strange uvoman, ancf I, who know her 

20 * 
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better perhaps than anyone else, ai^[ realljl in 
vjgnorance as to whs^t is working i^^ her mind with 
regard to Miss Fielding. I should l](|ive thou^t 
she might have been satisfied, but I st^e that though 
she has been so ill, and though she is verj» broken 
in health, she is absolutely unchanged in her atti- 
tude towards Miss Fielding's father, and I tarn 
afraid towards Miss Fielding herself." 

Still, Mr. Bancroft, we must protect this child," 
said Mrs. Dudworth. ‘‘ She has done all she 
possibly can." ” 

dong h‘me ago," James Bancroft ,said, " I — I 
told her that she could have refused to do anything, 
but you can’t change her nature. She ^chooses to 
regard my mother’s claim as somethiitg stronger 
and deeper than an ordinary one. I think that 
the wrong done in the beginliing ha^gone into her ® 
very heart. ^From what happened that day at 
the office she has shown us that she is as much 
actuated now in studying our ^vishes as ^e was 
in'dhe beginning in her determination to protect 
her father’s good name ; so,'' you see, she puts 
herself to a certain extent at the mercy of my 
mother." 

“ Still," argued Mrs. Budworth, your mother 
is 6ld ; there iji little more tha^ she can •xact 
from Christine. She shares the girl’s home^ she 
shares everything that Christine h£Es, or, rather, 
Christine would be ready to give Iw^r all that she'' 
will ask — surely this ought to move ker ? It \s the 
knoA^ledge that so hostile an iftfluence dives so close 
to her which has worked such a^havoc in the girl's 
heart and mind and body." 
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Jilmes Dincroft did not speak foi; a moniwt ; 
then *he said in % low voice : ^ ^ 

^•AU that|l can do I will. More than that it 
is impossible fOr me to promise.** 

In London Mrs. Dudworth set herself to work to 
bring back to Christine some, at least, of that 
bright spirit which once had been so characteristic 
of her, and she succeeded far better than she had 
hoped. It would perhaps have astonished tbe 
elder woman could she have known what a vast 
sense of relief Christiite felt in the realization that 
s|^e was frop — free, that is, to look n^i3“ try 

to dream out her future without reference to George 
Narborou^i. She did not deny to herself that 
the man’s •desertion of her had been a shoc k, and 
a peculiarly crucl^one coming at the tiTne it did and 
4n such a way,; nor did she forget how in some* of 
her darkest moments she had turnejJ instinctively 
to this man, trying to hnd solace and even hapj)i- 
ness ip the reniT^nbrance .ot his often protesteff 
affection ; but these were things of the past, iwid 
there was something almost beautiful to Christine 
to feel that she owed no bond to anyone ; that 
save for that duty which she had to fulfil for her 
father’s salce her pathway lay straight ahead, and 
she tnight rnake^ of her life what #he liked. Then, 
too, 4:he youth in her turned naturally to share in 
the really radiant contentment which possessed 
Anne DancrcJft. 

(pristine w»s far more in sympathy with this 
.girl than she, was wifti her old friend Enid Conftton. 
She found it really delightful to go about with 
Anne, to help fier huy clothes,* to go down and . 
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watah the wofkmen transforming the nuodest little 
x^ome whicii Jack .Coniston had occupied as a 
bachelor into something more worth}ii of a nflffs- 
tress. • 

Anne, in her sensible fashion, had ref^ised to 
let this home be changed. It was nothing to her 
that the neighbourhood was crowded and poor ; 
that no one for streets around possessed a car- 
riiige or even a servant. Her husband was to work 
his way to fortune, and she was going to help 
him. 

'' We. doii^ intend to live up to our income,” 
she said ; we are going to save each year.” 

And, of course, Christine found many |ittle ways 
in which to. help the small establishment which 
was being prepared. In such a homely and natural 
atniosphere, the miserable hnd unhappy tumult 
of thought which had beset her so long had little 
opportunity of claiming her. In truth, she was 
eager to forget all that was da^^k and saddening 
for<a time, at least. 

The bride elect was a very busy person, but 
found time to think closely about Christine and 
even to worry about her. 

I tell you what,” she said, on one of the few 
occasions when rhe and her brother met, 
fearfully keen on letting that hound know he 
hasn’t quite finished her life. She’s got to marry 
someone swell, Jim, you know, a rech big sort of 
person. Mrs. Dudworth knows heapa of the i^ght 
sort.^ rd like Christine to hetv^, a v^^dding now 
right away. A great flar^j up sort of affair, amd then 
I'd send him all the papers myself'and let him see 
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he |isn*t ti|e only man in the world. She jould 
maity anybodj^'* Anne declared wifh* affectionate 
pj|de, an| you know that quite well." ^ 

" !• don't inow anything about it/' Dancroft 
said; hut though he® spoke indifferently, he smiled 
faintly. ** You've got marriage on the brain, 
Aiyie," he added. 

Anne laughed, and then she grew grave. 

Anyhow,” she said, ” she’s stood enough, ryid 
if you won’t tackle mother and make things better 
for Chri’stinc, I shall do it when I get bac k." 

I advjise you to leave this l)ii‘^\'?T*T8k)ne,” 
bancroft said ; and as Anne had no wish to quarrel, 
the subject was dropped. 

It was^at the wedding itself that ^Dancroft and 
Miss Fielding met again. • 

Barker hajl b*een alknved a free hand fur ence, 
and Christine wore an exquisite gown. She was im 
white •from head to foot, and fter appearance 
startled the mjf^. He had never seen her wiUi 

f * • 

smiles on her lips and a light in her eyes. He^had 
never seen her in^dainty clothes ; and now in her 
filmy gown and her soft plumed hat she seemed a 
creature altogether apart from the sad, subdued* 
black-robed girl whom he had watched so often 
wajking under the trees at HunsJLon. • 

Xhey did not speak to one another, though at 
the time of#the ceremony they stood side by side. 
A great ckasm seemed to have been stretched 
bdjween the^n. The change in their outward look 
symbolized^ that oiiange which had been worked 
in their two livel. ^ 

Just as he •lookgd at Christine, seeing her as# 
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though she wpre a stranger, so the giw f^lt t|iat 
^he had no ^acquaintance with this^man, so gfave 
in his" rigorously conventional garb, [^o quiet .‘in 
manner, so devoid of all emotion. 

Mrs. Dudworth took his arm' as they were passing 
out of, the church. 

** I saw you looking at Christine,’* she s^id. 
** How do you find her ? 1 think and hope that 
she is quite strong again.” 

” She looks very well,” Bancroft said. 

The words were very commonplace, but it was 
only tn.cbrtiiYionplace words that he couy speak of 
her. 

She is leaving me to-morrow or n^jxt day,” 
said Mrs. Dudworth, ” and I part from' her with 
the greatest possible reluctance ; still, I am happier 
about her than I was, and even thougti, she is going 
"Dack to Hunstqn, I am in great hopes that she will 
not be depressed or upset. I should like 'you to 
Y)^ there when she sqps. your mtiher ! Cap you 
manage this ? ” 

He said : ” Yes.” 

He still had something uncompromising in his 
manner, but Mrs. Dudworth had grown to under- 
stand him, and she appreciated the sincerity which 
was in him perhaps even more fully developed tkan 
it was in his sister. He only waited until .the 
bride and bridegroom had departed, tiien he left ; 
but before going he approached Chrisl*(ie. 

" I hear you are leaving London directly, 
said, and that you intend to retu^ to ^unston ? ” 

Christine said : ** Ye^ I am going batk to- 
morrow.” 
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Tjjierc,\v^ a pause, then Dancroft sjaid abruptly : 

'‘If you have njed of me will^xm let me know ? 

§he smileji, and the smile hurt him. There wdf 
someftiing cotd in it, as assuredly her voice was 
cold. • 

“ I don't think I shall have any need of you, 
Mr* Dancroft," she said. 

Their eyes met, an(f Christine, with anger, felt 
the blood rush to her face. It was impossible tl^at 
they could forget their last meeting. Upon the 
man there came, indeed, a sense of burning shanu^ 
jvhen he Recalled the almost brutal^'i.'?.\d^fre had 
spoken and realized how quickly (ieorge Nar- 
borough Jjad made his prophecy true. 

“ Perh^s you may not want me,", he said, with 
something of his old manner ; " stil>, if you should 
do so, pleas<i understand I am at your service*." 

He did not touch her hand, but he looked ai* 
her once again, and the strength in l?is eyes brought 
hers his for tfl^ space o^aji instant ; then, colo«i»- 
ing hotly again, Christine Fielding turned ajvay, 
and when she looked around he was gone. 

The evening was spent quietly by Mrs. Dud- 
worth and herself, and the day following, Barkcf 
and she went back to Hunston. 

Christine kissed her cousii^ warmly as* they 
pasted. 

You afe not to fret about me, Peggy," she 
said. “ I tifean to be very strong in future. And 
wj^en I hav^ done what I feel I must do, perhaps 
I shall be^ble ^o t:ome back to you. In aiy case, 
we sliull be together very^often." 

It surpriseef Mr% Dud worth* to realize that sh® 
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parted with the girl with far more /-ranquil^ity 
of mind than 'she would have imagjined could have 
been possible a little while before. for Ch^- 
tine, she found herself turning towards he^ old 
home with almost the old delight with which she 
had been wont to go back to it. 

Barker was not quite so comfortable. She copld 
not forget so easily all that her young mistress 
had been called upon to endure at Hunston, neither 
could she forget all the disagreeable things with 
which she herself had to contend ; however, she 
inteniad'*’^ meet the future as cheerfully as 
possible. 

** There is one good thing,’* she said to Miss 
Fielding as they drove up to the hou^e, ** and 
that is, that horrid old creature Bessie has gone 
away ! Mr. Casson, he wrote, to nie only a day or 
i^iwo ago, and he said there had been a row between 
Mrs. Bancroft 2ind Bessie. He didn’t know what 
about, of course, but Mrs. Dancibft had ordered 
Bessie to pack her box and take herself off, so she 
won^t be there to come along bringing impertinent 
messages.” 

” Barker,” Miss Fielding said, ” I know that you 
have had to put up with a great deal of annoyance. 
I am, very grateful to you for having borne it ior 
my sake, now I want you to try and be patient a 
little longer. I told you when first Mrs. Bancroft 
came to Hunston that I was doing somoChing which 
my father would have done if he h^d lived.^ T 
am gOfUig back because I have TOt yet carried out 
all that I had to do. If things do not go sc very 
^.smoothly try and be patient, won’t you ? ” 
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“|Why, ^liss Christine, of course,” the maid 
rep&ed. ** I’d ^ke to know who* wouldn’t* be 
patient if tl|ey was serving you ! ** ^ 

Yef, it wasPvery pleasant to be back at Hunston, 
to be greeted with sihiles at the station, to be wel- 
comed by everyone ; above all, to walk into the 
beautiful old house with strength and even with 
pride ; and her own foom was so fresh and the 
smell of the country was like the greeting of an 
old friend. 

Christine dined akme, and that same sense of 
j)leasiire rested upon her. All the and 

the phantoms which had darkened Tier palTi in the 
past scented to have been swept away. 

It wa^ whilst she w'as at dinner that Casson 
brought her the information that Miii Bancroft had 
arrived. Tl^e girl sat silent for an instant with the 
hot colour rushing to her face ; then she said, wiUr 
as muTh composure as she could nftister : 

“ ]y)id you ftll Mr. Bancroft I was dinii\g.? 
Please ask him to join me.’^ ^ 

Casson was ab^nt a minute or two. When he 
came back he announced that Mr. Bancroft had 
gone to his room. • 

“ He Uegged me to thank you, miss, but to say 
tliat he had dined. I didn’t know that hg was 
coming to-night,” Casson added ; as a rule, he 
lets us kr>ow. He has been down here pretty 
frequently^since you’ve been away. Will you have 
cl^ee in th^ hall, miss ? ” 

Christiijp said : • 

" Ves.” * 

She seated*hersglf in the big arm-chair close t^ 
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the fire, for the September evening viks ^chil^ ; 
and she sipp^d^her coffee, keeping hej* eyes nervoftsly 
dh the staircase. It was the first time her know- 
ledge that Bancroft had stayed all n^ht at Hun- 
ston. The effect of his preseflce in the homse was 
disquieting ; it made her heart thrill, it made her 
nervous. She waited for him, scarcely consciqus 
that she waited ; but the* clock ticked on and 
strj^ck ten, and then Christine knew that he had 
no intention of seeking her. After a little while 
she rose and went slowly up the stairs. 

** she said ; that means that I 

must speak to-morrow.'* 

Sh^ shivered a little as she thought of what lay 
before her in her meeting with his mot*ker ; and 
when she was ia her room some of the old wretched 
feeling rushed back to her — \he sense of restless- 
r.ess, the sense of helplessness, the sense of weari- 
ness. She prepared herself for a sleepless night ; 
but later, when she was in bed, site found herself 
pleasantly separated from the old sense of wretched- 
ness, of weariness and helplessness-i and after a little 
while she drifted into dreams — dreams which were 
sb tranquil and so soothing, that when the morning 
came Christine was amazed to find how long and 
how ^renely she had slept. 



CHAPTER XXXI 

Miss Fielding breakfasted alone. She had jlte- 
pared herself to meet Mr. Dancroft, but he did not 
^ut in an appearance, although Casson hi'^Pp'^i'pared 
the breakTast-table for two. ^ ’ • 

The girl could eat very little ; she was nervous 
to such ^n extent that she even felt ill. His 
avoidance of her vexed her. Moreover, the nearer 
the time drew for .her to approach his mother 
the surer was the feeling of fear which the old 
womaii inspired. 

It was no\vXimany weeks since she and Mrs. 
Dan(?roft had met. ThoMgli Christine had never 
failed before lea^yng for town to inquire dahy at 
the sick-room, she had never ventured inside it. 

A telegram which Casson brought her at tlijit 
moment ^ave her a thrill of pleasure. It was from 
Ajme. Such a happy message, full of such sound, 
healthy contentment. • 

Christine. gave a sigh; with a little natural pang 
of envy sl^contrastcd her own life with this other 
y^ng woman's. 

•As she^assed ^out of the dining-room she met 
Jam^ ifancroft. He was coming downstairs. 
She held out •the telegraln to iiim. 

317 
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“ Perhaps you would like to see this.” 

He took lit* and read it, but he^did nol: sri?ile. 
His face wore a very*sombre look. 

‘‘ May I speak to you ? ” he asked.® 

Christine said “ Yes ” hurriedly. 

She led the way back into the dining-room, and 
he closed the door. , 

It is your intention, I believe, to speak definitely 
to my mother — -to bring matters to some settle- 
ment as regards yourself and herself, is it not ? '' 
Christine bent her head. 

“ Yt^r*Wkave sent to ask if she will see me. 
feel, arid my ^cousin feels, that it is impossible 
for me to go on living as I am living now. I don't 
know, of course, what Mrs. Dancroft may wish 
me to do, but<I am fully prepared to meet her if it 
lies in my power to do so.” » 

-ci He paused a moment, then he said : 

“ Of course, have no right to advise ydii, still 
I should be glad if you did not approach my mother 
to-day. She is very angry about my sister, not so 
much because Anne is married, because she feels 
that in starting her new life Anne has worked so 
independently, and for this, of course, she blames 
you.” 

Chpstine laughed rather faintly. 

“ I am sure you do not imagine that I should 
expect to receive kindness from ycur mother, 
Mr. Dancroft, I am prepared for everything that 
is unkind and bitter and even cruel.” 

“ Bvt are you strong enough to meet this ? ” 
She moved away from him proudly. 

. “ It is not a question of strength,” she said, 
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“ it is a question of duty. At least; the burden is 
not^is fleavy as it was. Anne is sdti^ed. You 
have declared ttiat you wanf nothing more thaur 
you it)w h^w ; there only remains your mother 
to be cgnsidered. If*I go to her fully prepared to 
concede to anything that she may ask, the matter is 
very simple.” 

“ But you have no fight to do this,” Bancroft 
said roughly. “I am as ignorant as you are as to 
what is working in my mother’s mind, but I cftn 
afraid <'Aat I cannot, dtsguise from myself that ill 
as she is, and old, the remembrance . -h 'r old 
cause for ‘grievance has not abatdi : hci^ desire 
to punish ^ou for your father's wrong-doing is as 
strong as gver. It is because of this that I want to 
ask you to permit me to be present^ht this Inter- 
view.” 

Christine sfirugged her shoulders. 

“ C(Jine if you like, but please •do not forget 
that only a liftle while ago you took back the 
friencfship you had offerecf me, you repudiated 
the kindness yop showed me.” There wSs a 
tinge of bitterness in her voice as she added : “I 
should prefer to deal with Mrs. Bancroft alone.”^ 

“ I shall not interfere,” the young man said! 
Hg had turned very pale. ” But for every reason 
I fqel that I must be present.” • 

“ As you.will,” said Christine. 

She spok% with apparent calmness, but as a 
m^ter of fact she was far from being calm. The 
n^rvousne^ and irritation had left her, byt she 
was conscious *of being disturbed. She shrank 
from the gazo of Ws eye*b, sh^ recoiled from that 
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sense Of sfrenyth, of dominating influence which 
his close presence always signified. 

^ A tap at* the doon and the entrance of the nigrse 
ended this little interview. . 6 # • 

“ Mrs. Dancroft is ready .to see Miss Fielding 
now,” she said. 

Christine thanked the nurse, who disappeared, 
and she moved across to >the door. Before *she 
reached it James Dancroft stood across her path. 

You spoke very bitterly just now. I know 
Tve given you the right to think hard things, and 
that I,JU4terly lost your sympathy the last time 
that we we?e >here together. Still, Fve something 
to ask you : it is this, that you will set me abso- 
lutely apart from anything which my nlpther may 
say to you, that you will understand that whilst 
I am loyal to her I — I can’t go with her. In fact, 
the* whole business has become so horrible to me 
that I have decided to go away ; I am going to set 
myself free from even indirect ass«Jation with any 
further persecution of you.” 

H: paused an instant as though he would have 
said more, then turned abruptly and opened the 
^oor for her to pass out. He followed her closely 
up the stairs. Just before they readied Mrs. 
Dancroft’s room he touched her hand. 

“ Promise me,” he said, in a low voice, “ promise 
me that you will try and forgive her if—if she hurts 
you very much.” 

Christine was conscious of a wild beating atSier 
heart, of a sense of confusion that madeVher tremble, 
yet wnich robbed her of that^^oppressive fear, 

“ I promise,” she ^aid. ■ ,> 
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The next moment she was within fhe sick-room. 

Ifcr •first sensation was one of ^ock. ^The 
little old womln sitting in the chair which was 
puHei closi^up to the window looked so feeble. 
Ever 5 d:hing about h«r was shadowy except those 
dark eyes, which still burned fiercely. As she 
drew nearer, however, Christine saw that the 
spifit, that relentless, •indomitable spirit, was as 
strenuous as ever. Very gently the girl spoke to 
the old woman. * ^ 

“ I .sm glad you ^aiT better,” she said, “glad 
to know that you are not suffering.” 

• The old^voman^s lips curled. 

” I suppose,” she said, ” I must accept that as 
sincere.” / 

The sneer brought the colour to CbYistine's face. 
Mrs. Bancroft looked ^at her steadily. . 

“ Though r may seem better to you,” she said^ 
“ ther^ is alw'ays suffering for me.’^ 

Then she loolfiid at her son. 

“ Jifn, you can leave us.** • 

But he shook his head and pushed forward a 
chair towards Christine. 

” No,” he said, ” I will stay.” 

“ I am* indeed blessed in my children, their* 
obedience and consideration is so remarkable,” 
sai3 Mrs. Bancroft, with a bitterness which made 
Christine wince. “ Stay, then, if you must ! ” 

And he stj^yed. 

Then she turned to Christine. 

“•^You ha^ something to say tome ; what iyt ? ” 

The jgirl Cat dbwn and bit her lip to stop its 
quivering, and tfien looked*at th« wasted old face. 

m 
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“ I want,” said, “ l’ am very anxious to 
bring matt^rs'^to a settlement between JUrs. 
E5ancroft.” " ^ • 

“ Why ? You have worked your w^y with Iny 
daughter Anne ; you have done your best to make 
a fool of my son ! What need of settlement 
between you and me ? ” 

“ Every need,” Christine answered. “ The 
present condition of life is impossible. It is in- 
tolerable. You reproach me with having given 
Anne what she asked ; but if she is satisfied why 
should you ^e angry ? With Mr. Bancroft I have 
no influence ohe way or another. He has chosefl 
his own path. For yourself I have tried,” Chris- 
tine’s voice trembled, “ indeed, I have tried to meet 
you in every, way possible. Now, for your sake 
and my own, I think it desjrable that we should 
,bring things to a climax and understand just exactly 
where we are ^aced.” 

“ And does my son agree to thaVi ” 

Yhe old woman ttfrned to Bancroft, a sneer 
curling her lip. 

He answered her quietly : 

“ Yes.” 

“ The mother looked at him steadily for moment. 

Very well, then, the position lies in my hand. 
You are waiting '‘for me to state what terms I 
exact from you to satisfy my just claim. Listen 
to me. There is no question of ^ .satisfaction. 
Though you might give me every penny <-you 
have— though you might be turned "hdrift in ^the 
world and everyone’s finger would be'"’ pointed at 
you in scorn — at ryou and your painted father — 
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that woiild never give back to ifie what have 
\<yh, the husljand whom I adored— •that would 
n^ver take away the unutterable anguish of^a 
mbtHer wlft»has seen her children die literally for 
want pf food. Satisfaction ! I do not look for 
satisfaction — I only look for justice.” 

There was not a drop of blood in Christine 
Fielding’s face ; she* had turned white to the 
lips. It seemed to her that these few terse wyds 
brought before her eyes a picture of such mental 
and Aioral suffering 1:hat everything which had 
come was made reasonable ; everything sl\p might 
*do, seemed too poor to make atonement. 

“ Call it by any name you like,” she saicf in a 
low, deal# Voice, ” only understand th^at I recognize 
you have this claim, and that theW5 is nothing I 
will not attempt to naeet it.” • 

The man standing at the back of her chaff 
tremWed. He had no need to hear such a sentence 
fall from her ^ips ; he knew it so well. Un- 
consciously, he looked af Ris mother imploi^ngly, 
but the old face jvas set as hard as ever, the eyes 
had no softness in them, the sneer still circled her 
thin lips. ^ 

“ That«being the case,” she said drily, “ I shall 
not detain you very long. I have only to estate 
my wishes, dictate in fact what I expect to be 
done — apd you will agree.” 

Christine* breathed “Yes” rather than said the 
woiH. Against herself she was trembling. That 
nefvous ey^ted fueling pressed all the time on 
her hqjirt, undermining her courage. 

Mrs. Bancroft was silent a mf>ment. She movec^* 
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the silken coverlet which rested on her knees ; she 
lookecf at hei; thin worn hands. ^ • #• 

I am old,” she ^said, breaking the silence 
quickly. “ Money means nothing to I hafe 
come to that age when one r^lizes how pitifully 
poor the greatest of earthly possessions can be; 
therefore I shall not rob you of your fortune, 
Christine Fielding ! I have mever known luxuiY, 
nor grandeur, nor do these things appeal to me, so 
I shall give you back your home. A little place in 
the old country where I used Jo live, close to ^tho 
grave of the man whom your father’s wickedness 
murdered, a shelter over my head and a shillings' 
to buy flowers for that grave, or to put bread in the 
mouths of some of those who need it that is 
enough for me\as far as I myself go ; but that does 
not .meet the case.” She .lapsed into silence, 
md, leaning back in her chair, closed *her eyes for 
an instant. Then she began speaking again-, this 
tin^e more slowly, with a note of wistfulness in 
her voice. “ My husbind loved his work, as' per- 
haps you have been told, over-wefl, but he loved his 
children even more. He was ambitious for them ; 
he dreamed dreams for them. He wanted money, 
hot as the world wants it, but to put his boys tece 
to fape with life, to see them rise, to help them and 
to help the boys of others. His was a noble soul ! 
A mind and heart so beautiful that the world was 
the better whilst he was in it. ThiSomorning the 
only son that is left to me, told me that he was going 
away^trom England. I did not Jhink iXcould kifow 
the meaning of fresh suffering ; but ir hurts me, 
oh! it hurts me to Tim t 
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to die wiiii 2 >i yuu are very far 3>vfiy. It is foolishi 
p<^hajf)s, to cjre what happens wHen.one is dead, 
but I want you to follow m? to the grave. I want 
yotf to s^#me put beside your father. And this 
is wbfre you, Christine Fielding, are going to help 
me ! Wliat I do not want for myself I demand for 
my son — half of all you possess — a share in your 
home — and my husl^nd’s name given at last to 
everything which should have belonged to him. 
You understand ? ” She was sitting bolt upright 
and her ey^ fv^ere fixed on the girl’s face. 

^ “ My terms are,” she said clearly, deliberately, 

“ that yflu shall be my son’s wifeT” * 

It was the man who spoke hurriedly. 

“ Mother ! ” he said. 

But his voice was so choked with feeling the ^ 
word hardly pissed J^eyond a whisper. . 

Christine sat like one stunned. She felt th#se 
dark* burning eyes searching he^ ; but stronger 
than this, mo^ penetrating, was the feeling of^that 
dominating influence of •tne man so near her, that 
power at once so strong yet so sweet. Jusf for an 
instant she felt bound as though by invisible cords, 
movement was impossible ; the next instant, hdW- 
ever, she was on her feet. She had seen the little 
§gure in the arm-chair sink back feebly ; sjie had 
felt the fierceness of the eyes* fade from her. It 
was s^e \j^ho laid the old woman gently on her 
pillows. • • 

Call the nurse,” she said ; your mother has 
fiinted.” ^ , 

Aijd then, as* the nurse hastened into the room, 
Christine went from it.* Hurriedly, like a child 
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running from sollnething feanui, sne passed down 

the stairs through the old hall out into the gSrdeiJs, 

and when she reached her favourite spot undg: 

the trees she flung herself into one oi<the cHairs 

and, leaning back, she closed her ey^s. .There 

was such a confusion of thought in her brain she 

did not know for a little while what was passing with 

her ; then remembrance came,*'and with it a hot rush 

of colour to her cheeks. All she had .expected, 

but not this ! For all she was prepared, but this 

found her absolutely unprepared ! And 

strangest part of the matter was that though there ^ 

was contusion, trnough her heart was in a very 

tumult, there was no anger, neither was there fear. 

Indeed, as she sat there, looking with unseeing eyes 

on the beautihil landscape veiled in the bright 

cold .autumn sunshine, a dream fell upon her and 

h%r mind began to picture a vision of the future. 

Nothing was tangible ; indeed, all was formless, 

and^yet all was permeated with goltien light, with 

a sense of love, a glorious sense of protection. ' She 

seemed 'to feel a new’^ existence open out about her, 

a life in which she moved, guided by the hand of 

another, a life shared by a trusted companion, a life 

niore beautiful because deeper and filled with more 

purpose than the old happy childhood she had 

mourned so much. She was lying spell-bound 

by these visions when Bancroft found her. In 

fact, she sat quite still, not even moving when he 

reached her. Then she opened her eyes with a stiart 

and loQked at him in dazed fashion for a\(little white 

till memory brought that hot coloiir back int,o her 

cheeks again. Her first question was of his mother. 

\ • 
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“ She over-exerted Tierself — the |motion was too 
mfi£h fcr her,”|he said. 

, He paced a few yards awa^ and then came ba^k 
agaifl. • • 

“ I ^oncjer if I dafe speak to you ? ” 

Christine paused an instant ; then answered : 

“ Wliy not ? ” 

lie put his hajnd to his brow. 

“ I have had a shock,” he said. “ I — I hardly 
know what words to use. I only want you to \ee\ 
be assured th^t I was absolutely ignorant of 
what my mother intended to do.” 

“I do ‘not think it necessary that you should 
say this to me. So much you vouched for before I 
went to i|^e your mother,” Christine said softly. 

The dream had passed away — tfe vision had 
vanished. The*waripth of the sunshine had gone 
with them ; life was stealing back again in i4s 
comnfonplace form. • 

He said notffing ; he looked at her very steadily. 

Chtistine got up hurriecTl^f. 

“ I forgot that jt is no longer summer,” sRe said. 
“ It is chilly sitting here.” 

She moved to go back to the house, but lie pflt 
out his Imnd. • 

‘‘Don’t go!” he said. “This must be settled 
between us. Doubtless it has very little significan< e 
to you^beypnd a very natural repugnance to such 
a compact*;# but for me it is different. Yes — for 
me*it is altc^ether different.” 



CHAPTER XXXII 

He went on speaking almost aj once. ^ 

‘‘ You remember the first night I came here — 
I loved' you theft,” he said. “ When you came into 
the room and broke upon that horrible interview 
with your father, my heart went out to you abso- 
lutely, and filter, that same night, when I — I 
helped to bring him back, and ybu fell into my 
a-rms, your courage, your strength, your very 
life itself beaten out of you by such overwhelming 
sorrow, I had one moment of dullest joy, for 
I held you close to my‘h6art — you whom I loVed — 
you Whom I had learnt to love so swiftly, yet so 
surely. It — ^it will very likely sowgd strange, 
fbolish, untrue, even impossible, to you, especially 
^hen you remember aU that has happened since. 
Yet it is just the simple truth — a truth which has 
given me more ^suffering than you could ever 
imagine ! ** 

. Christine was standing with her &aLze averted 
from him. His hand was on her arm, and he ^elt 
her nvove a little way from hipi. iti^onsciouSly 
his hold strengthened ; he drew her back towards 
him. 

V t 
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“I telFyou this,” he said, “nc| for an^ other 
reai^n #but to Jet you understana,*if 1 can? how 
mv mother’s proposition has %hocked me. Though 
I mne beengyugh and rude, brutal even at times, in 
my manne| with you; I have never ceased to study 
how I could protect, how I could stand between 
you and the duty you had set yourself. If my . 
mcfther had only spoken to me — if she had only 
shown me. what she had in her mind, I could at 
least have prevented this.*' • 

As ‘he spoke he loosened his hold. Christine 
moved away from lum and sat in the chair again. 

^ Don’t? go,” she said, when slie felt that he 
was walking away. As he paused she looked up at 
him. 

” By this time we have surely ^arnt that we 
have to face our ddficulties sooner or later. So 
we really se\ve no purpose by running away Iroji 
this (me ? ” • 

He came hSkk and stood very near to her, so 
near that he brought to h«rt)nce again that thrilling 
sensation that was half fear and half joy. ^ 

” If you will ohly tell me you don’t hate me for 
this, I shall be ready to talk out the matter, it 
will be ^ bit hard to convince my mother that she 
has made a big mistake, but it can be done, I think, 

^ wth time and patience.” • * 

Christine moved restlessly under the steady gaze 
of his She got up again and stood beside 

him. 

t' Of co^e you know, as I know, that Mrs. 
Dan(jj:oft ^ no •easy person to convince one way 
or another. ^Besides,” ^he ^ught her breath; 
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and then s^e Wushed hotly; " besides, f am not 
sure,*^ she hesitatingly, and rs she spoke^t)n 

h^r words came in rather stumbling lashion, “ I ajn 
not sure that — that your mother bCi not •put 
before us the one solution of this problen^;/' she said 
under her breath. 

. He caught her by both arms, holding her in almost 
painful grip. Slowly he drew her rqund. 

You’ve got to speak clearer than that,” he said. 

She smiled and sighed at the same time. 

“ What I mean is — I — I ‘shpuld feel,” she said 
in a low voice, “ that I really had made atonement^ 
full and complete, if you were master of all that 
my father once had, if everything which belonged 
to him should bear your name.” She paused an 
instant, then^she said, ‘‘That would indeed be 
justice ! ” * 

I don’t want justice now,” Dancroft said 
almost in his' old rough way, ‘‘ I want life, I 
want love, I want happiness. 

“*We are not thinking'of'ourselves,” said ChriStine, 
with tott faint smile again ; “we are only puppets 
working out your mother’s will.” 

‘ “ No, by God ! ” he answered her. “ I am no 
puppet, nor will I give obedience to my ^mother’s 
will unless you can tell me with all truth and all 
sincerity that this 'future together would mean a 
certain contentment for you.” 

She did not answer him immediateiy? Freeing 
one arm, she put her hand over her eyes and clo§ed 
them. ^ . 

“ I would rather,” she said, when she did speak, 
jer voice very unsteady,' “ I would rather vnu 
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decided ^hat. I thiilk I am tired of beifig inde- 
pttgdemt, tired of 4)eing strong ainti groud. • Like 
you, I — I want life, and sometimes I dream ,of 

bVing happ^” 

Ajid l|ve? ” he Said, in a low voice ; “ have you 
no need oi love ? ” 

She took her hand from him and moved away 
arid as he fol|pvved ker and came up to her she 
said : * 

“ I am afraid of love. I think I could sdffer 
through love. I belkve that love can be very 
cruel.” 

* His faee flamed hot. • • 

“Is it because of that man, that cur — that you 
say this^? ” he asked her passionately. 

She answered him with almost th^*same passion. 

“ No — no, I* nevef loved him ! Wlien he^ first 
spoke to nie he took me unawares ; I had lik^d 
him-TT-I had seen so few men. He ?eemed so real — 
and I was reiJlly only a child then, but now — now 
I anf a woman. I grew sadtienlv a woman that 
dark, awful night when my father died, and I- Under- 
stood almost at Snce how foolish I had been, what 
a mistake I had made ! Over and over again tllis 
last yecy: I have tried to separate myself frofn 
him.” 

“ And yet,” said Bancroft, in fhat same passionate 
tone, “ and yet I saw you together. Here, on this 
very spot,/t saw him take you in his arms — I saw 
him kiss you.” 

#She cov^d her face with her hands ; tl^ flush 
extended to her*t5roat. 

“ Oh ! ” sh# said ; “ there moments whe^ • 
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i think*’ I was mad — when Everything ilbout me 
was s6 terrible I^tumed where I coi^ for ccgnfgit. 
I^how can I make 3P0U understand ? 1 did not 
want his kisses — I only wanted the sej^e of teVfe, 
the feeling that there was somet)ne to tlmk for me, 
someone to take care of me — someone to^be to me 
•the comfort my father had always been/' 

He took her hands away from h^x face and he 
looked into her eyes. 

“^Will you have me to take care of you — to 
protect you — to fill your father’s place — rnli you 
have me, Christine, to be in truth and in fullest 
meaning your hnsband ? ” 

Christine closed her eyes an instant and then 
she opened them again. She paused, and tt^e colour 
ebbed and flo\^d in her face. Then she smiled at 
him. ^ 

c“ Yes,” she said, simply. 


THE END. 
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npraved upon. Sir Frederick Maurice brought peculiar qualiHcat 
..ons to his dcfRcuU task; he was assisted by some vei^ brilliant 
writers, who^ laj>ouns 8e has known so to use as to avoid even the 
semblaBce of ^tchjrork ; while he has been supplied with the be^ 
possible evidence in regar^to everything that took place.'* 
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For NaturalUU and Sportsmen* 

The Mammals of 
Somalilsmd 

By R. E. DRAKB-BROCKIWIANp 
P.Z.8.. P.R.Q.8.. Ato. 

(Colonial Strvict) 

In one volume t demy St^o (9|x6}), wUh i^full-page illustrations - . 
in collotype ^ 1 2a> 6da net. 

This work will interest naturalists all over the world, and it 
will also make a special appeal to those who have been in the 
country, or are likety to go there and to spend some of~their time 
in sport. Indeed, Cio sportsman intending to visit the Somal. 
Counti^ or even the countries adjoin!^, should be without the 
boo^v as a very large number of the mammals uere describee 
are to be found in /jbyssinta and in British East Africa proper 
It deals with the mammals of the Somali Country, a part of the 
Ethiopian Region, which are perhaps the most interesting of al 
the groups on tb«* Coiftintnt. The Author is particjlarl 

well htted co write the book owing to his many years’ residenc 
and travel in many parts of Somaliland, and it may be confldentl 
accepted as authoritative and up-to-date. The illustrations, which 
include the various antelopes and the rarer mammals from photo 
graphs by the author, are a special feature of the book, p;reat pain 
having been taken in their reproduction. The author’s scheme i 
to take each mammal sep rately, give the order, sub-order, famik 
and genus, and to follow with a description, the measurements 
distribution and habits. Most of the measurements of the animal 
have been taken in the flesh, and this should be of greatest value 
to naturalists, while the sportsman will find much to interest hin 
in the ap^ndices on the Game Regulations and the>?8t method^ p. 
skinning and preserving. It must be an invaluable (.and standard 
‘ vp>rk of reference for years : having regard \o the a^Uhor’r 
eiperience and knowledge^ and his oppprtunitivs of studying the 
subject, the book is not Ul^ly to be superseded. 
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NEW *68. NpVeLfe. 

* » Bach irt crown %vo. • 

•• ^ 

•TV Question of Quality 

By MADAME ALBANE8I 

Author of "The Strongest of ell Things/* "A Young Men from 
A the Country/* eto. 

• 

In tl^. her latest novel , hfadatne Albanesi has found a strong and most interesting 
subiect. As usual, sfnms a number of clearly-defined character sUsdies. and her 
treatment of these characters in relation to the development of the sfory is marked 
by that simplicity and naturalness which is always to be found In her work. Already 
recognized as a creator of delightful heroines, she has drawn none more humanly 
interesting than the heroMe of " A Question of Quality." The story is one which deals 
with an almost extraordinary devotion to a father's memory, and to the dramatic 
evolutions attache<i to a curious inheritance. The contest beiwe^ Christine Fiel^ng 
and tbe#Dancrofts. i>«opte whom her fathered wronged most cruelly, makes 
dramatic and pathetic reading 


The Tragedy of the 
Pyr'amids 


By DOUGLAS 8LADEN 

Author of •• A Japanese Marri^e.AI* The Adgjijl." " My Son RioEard," etc. 

'With a fironUspleoe in colours by BantolftletolAr 

e 

Tl» Author hM used his knowledge of Bgyptian affairs which he aeguired to 
write Egypt and the English" for the groundwork of a novel fulkof stirrins 
incidents and knit closely together with a romantic love story. He has fallen a great 
MnvMand filled it adequately, and in the character of Hoseyn Hasaan, f|e Deaoea* 
dantoOthe Prophet, the leader of the movement against the British occu^iion. baa 
given an Arab of splendid qualities. The story hangs partly upon the Revolution ol 
the Egyptians, partly on the love affairs of Lucrece Considine, tlU daughter of an 
American millionaire who ia financing the Rgwolution. Lucreoe wafWs between the 
Dewsen^nt of the Prophet, bf whom the is faacioated. and Alias Kennedy, a Highlander 
offi^, in wh^ clur^er Mr. Bladen has given a fine example of the bdlliant young 
Mldim up modern Egypt. The book is e oounterUaat to Mr. Hall 

C^ii^s The White Prophet," for in it the author shows the British Army and 

officials imEffirpt saving the country by their splendid devotion, while be ptovee the 
iw^hlessnese of the Egyptian Revolutionists and their dependence on a Pan- 
Ulamism movent to driven Christians out of North Africa, of which the savage 
^nussi ar^ij^ beckbooe. The quickly-moving epiaodee become more exciting ^ 
follow cl^y ttfon one another as the book proceeds. ungJ the Revolution 
^miaats#in tte mi^of a hundred thousand Senuasi on Cairo, while intricately 
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T»IEW 6s. NOVEiLS 



Whoso Breaketho 
an Hedge 

By “IOTA” 

^thor of " A Yellow Aster." " Patricia : a Mother." ete. 


Audrey, the heroine of lota’s new novel, is a^clever woman, full of life, 
charmln^t. audacious, a great talker, with the habit of analysing her emotions. Her 
husband is a scholar and a mathematician, who bores and adores her. and in her 
desiwation she finds a lover in a young soldier, but later Audrey and her husband 
coiMto an understanding. The stcry in its telling is characteristic of the^autbor 
and it will be found quite up to the level of her best work. 


Pbppy 

c* By OYNTHIA STOOKLEY 

Author of " Virginia of the Rhodesians." 


Poppy Destin is an original creation, a dejUtffttfully fresh study of a brilliant and, 
beautitm girl bom In Smith AfrlC., story is traced from her childhood, which is 
spent as a dnJdge loOSQVel relative's home at Bloemfontein, through many scenes 
of storm and stress, both in England and Sooth Africa, before the story comes to its 
latisfaotory ending. Poor Poppy's path, however, is not one of roses, her wauty 
ind gifts attracting too much attention for a girl who has, as she had. to fight her 
way in the t^^rld. 

* c 


A Society Scare 

By PLOlIBNCB WARDEN 

Author of " The Marriage Broker." '* The YlfhitfrCountess.’ 

A story in the Author's most popular vein. It opens in C^and. hi oda of 

the hptds a lady is found murdered. The circumstances are mysterious : snspiclcn 
fahTon the wrong person, and the murder is ultim^r traced In a qidte unsusp^ea 
quarter.^^he story moves quickly, the diclogue is natural a^ bright.^d to ’ interest 
it not^lowed to flag for a moment. ^ 



NEW 6s. NOVELL 

^ Bach in crowfL§tH>. 


* Bach tit croYnt gtio. 

’ 1^he hAtrudmg\ Angela 

' / 

Ii#‘ T»i 


MARRIOTT 


By OHARLK 8 

Author of “ TIm Cotumn** 

If^* The Intruding Angel" Mr. Charles Marriott treats in a 
sympathetic manner of a phase of married life — unfortunately not 
uncommon — namely, {hat of a couple linked together in a loveless 
marriage. Tiley are micnated by every thought and action, but at 
last b<^ husband and wife find their affinities. 


XKe God of Love 


, By AUSTIN HUNTUr MoCARTHY 

Author of " TJ*€ Oor/trn$ts liorgia.'’ '* The Flower of Franc#,** 

^ Needles and Pins,** etc. 

*4The Ood of Love," by Justin Huntly McCarthy, is a romance 
dealing with one of the most famous of aj[ the world's love-sttyies, 
the love of the young Dantd for Beatrice Portinari. Over this 
lovc-stoiw schblars hgve argued and continue to argue endlessly. 
Mr. McCarthy professes to give the key to the mysteryirKhe form of 
a oarralive of a fHend of the poet's youtl^ What neither uant^ nor 
sef\y known ehroRicler ol Dante's life has told, the narrator of ** The 
God of IxivW tells in a tale that is starred with many adventures 
and many scenes of romantk love. The story is steeped in the 
atmosphere of Florentine dif^hi th# of the poet's youth, and 
the progress of the romance is essentially dratflw 

s 

New Is. edition of • Popular Work 
By dKROMK K. JBROMB 


In crown 8vo, cloth, with pictorial wrapper, la. net 


The Passing bf the * 
'Witrd Floor Back 


An unmeoM demand has arteen for this edition Immediatelv 
on Its pw^htttiM. A second large edition in this cheaper form 

E imTiediatdy:; Inquired. The author's play of die same title 
\ta M the book has been one of the most successful in recent 
* **^1*^? perterired hundreds of Umee in London andl^s 

wonnees aira it is^^dlU being fredly toured. ^ 
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JIV THK LBADINO NOV«U«T« 

HURST O BLACKETTS 

New Library oi rO. Copyright Itevels>, 

These volumes are well printed on good paper ^ and are at^oH^ly 
hound in cloth gilt^ with illustrated wrapper in two co/oiyrs ; the 
size ts^6g by 4I, and each volume contains a frontispiece well- 
known artist^ and a decorative title page^ both well printed on 
art paper. ^ 

TWO NKW VOLUMBS 

COLONEL AtYERON .. At press By Percy White ^ 

THE ILLUSTRIOUS O’HAGAN n By JOstin Huntly McCarthy 

VOLUMBS NOW RBADY* 

rm STRONGEST OP ALL THINGS .. By Madame Albanesi 
THE YOUNGEST MISS MO^RAY . . By Mrs. B. M. Crok^ 

THE IDES OF MARCH By Mrs.^aiUie Reynolds 

Aathor of “Thalassa,” etc. 

A YOUNG MAN FROM THE COUNTRY By Madame Albanefii 
THE TURNSTILE OF NlftHT . . . . By Mrs. C. N. Williarcson 

HER OWN PEOPLE .c» . . . . By Mrs. B. M. Croker 

^HE BEST VALUE EVER OFFERED 


New- 6d. Copigight Novels 


O'' 


For 1909 

BY VYfiJU^KNaWN AUTHORS 


Clearer printed from New Type 

on Qood Paper and bound In Attractive Covers 

^ iL- 


THE COMPANY'S URyANT S 
A MAN OF NO iMTORTANCB ^ 
EMOTIONAL MOMIWTS 
DOtlNO HER MAJBSrrS PLEASURE 

THE TWUMrosVp^EUoS^ 

fo^un^a^bbSoino 



OF EMERALDS 
PILOSE ^ 

TSuSbY Ob FBATHERlTOra 

4» C. Fem^r, F rO mr, TnUeeSimt, ilc^peUi, alSi 


Hrt. B. M. CroIAr 
“ Rita ’• 
Sarah Grand* 
M. B. B»dckm 
Adt^ Sdleant 
^R^rt Barr 
Mrs. Alexander 
Tom Oaltoo 
Cambridge 

gs Couteoo KemahAa < 

Alice aid Clatide AaKevr 
r JMettnO Sergeant 
B» L. Pa|ieoo 






